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To the niuch Eſteemed 
Mr. FOHN LOCKE. 


Honoured Sir, 
Send you this imperfec+ Draught 
|| of your Excellent Eflay concern- 
ns Humane Underſtanding ; / 
which, I muſt confeſs, falls as much ſhort 
of the Perfeftion, as it does of the , 
Length of the Original. Neverthe- 
leſs, as I lately intimated to you (and 
you were pleaſed to think, that what I 
propos'd in reference to this Deſign, would 
not be wholly loſs Labour) IT am not 
withat Hopes, that it may in this con- 
trated Form , prove in ſome Meaſure 
- A 2 ſervice 
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The Dedication. 
ſerviceable to that Noble End, which 
ou bw ſo ſucceſsfully aimed at in it, 
viz, The Advancement of Real 
and Uſeful Knowledge. The In- 
ducement which moved me to think 0 
abridging it, was a Conſideration pure- 
ly extrinfical to the Work it ſelf ; and 
in effe no other than this ; That it 
would be better ſuited to the Eaſe and 
Convenience of ſome ſort of Readers, 
when reduced into this narrow Com- 
paſs. In order to this, I thought the 
Firſt Book, which is employed in re- 
futing the Common Opinion of Innate 
Notions and Ideas, might be beſt 
ſpared m this Abridgment ; eſpecially, 
fince the Reader may be convinced by 
what he fhall find here, that ſuch a 
Suppofution is at leaſt needleſs, in re. 


gard he may attam to all the Know- 


. ledge he has, or finds himſelf capable 


of, without the help of any ſuch In- 
nate Ideas, Beſides this, 1 have re- 
trench*d 
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The Dedication. 


. trenchd moſt of the larger Explicatie 


ons ; and ſome uſeful Hints, and m- 
rudtive Theories I have wholly omut- 
ted ; not becauſe they are leſs conſide- 
rable m themſelves, but becauſe they 
ſeemed not ſo neceſſary to be inſiſted on 
in this Abridgment, conſidered as a 
previous Inſtrument, and preparatory 
Help, to Guide and Conduft the Mind 
in its Search. afrer Truth and Know- 
ledge. 1 edid particularly paſs by that 
decurate Diſcourſe, concerning the Free- 
dom and Determinatio of the Will 
contained in Cap. 21. L. 2. be- 
cauſe T found it too long to be mſert- 
ed here at large, and too weighty and 
momentous to be but ſlightly and imper- 
fefly repreſented. This, I hope, will 
prove no Prejudice to the Eſſay it 
felf , ſince none, 1 preſume, will think 
it reaſonable to form a Judgment of 
the whole Work from this Abridement 
of it : And 1 perſwade my ſelf, that 
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The Dedication. 
few Readers will be content with this ' 
Epitome, who can conveniently fur- 
niſh themſelves with the Eflay at 
large. However, 1 am apt to think, 
that this alone will ſerve to make 
the Way to | Knowledge ſomewhat more 
plain and eaſie ; and afford ſuch Helps 
for the Improvement of Reaſon, as 
are perhaps im va ſought after in 
thoſe Books, which profeſs to teach the 
Art of Realoning. But neverthe- 
leſs, whether you ſhall think fit to 
let it come abroad under the Diſad- 
vantages that attend it in this Form, 
T muſt leave you to judge. IT ſhall 
only add, that I think my own Pains 
abundantly recompenc'd by the Agree- 
able,. as well as Inſtrucive Enter- 
tainment, which this nearer View, and 
cloſer Tnſpe&ion into your Eflay, af- 
forded me : And I am not a little 
pleaſed, that it has given me this Op- 
_ portunity of expreſſing the juſt Palue 


and 


The Dedication. 


* and Pliteem 1 bave for it, as well as 
i the Honour and Reſpeft TI have for its 
Author. 1 am, 


©x0n. Ap. 17. 
I 695 


Honoured SIR, 
Your very Humble 
and Oblig'd Seryant, 


Joux WrNxxe. 
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'The Introdudtion 


'% INC E it 1s the Underſtanding 
g that ſets Man above the reſt of Sen= 


fible Beings, and gives him all 
the Advantage and Dominion which 
he has over them ; it is certainly a Subjef, 
even for its Nobleneſs, worth the enquiring 
into, + 
2. My purpoſe therefore is to enquire into 
the Original, Certainty, - and Extent of 
Human Knowledge ; together with the Ground's 
and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Aſlent, 
which T ſhall do in the following Method. 
3. Firſt, 7 ſhall enquire into the Origi- 
nal of thoſe Idea's or Notions,which a Man ob- 
ſerves, and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his 
Mind, and the Ways whereby the Uuder- 
ſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them, 
Secondly, what Knowledge the Under- 
ſtanding hath by thoſe Idea's ; and. the Gere 
tainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 


B Thirdly, 


2 | The latroduction. 


Thirdly, 7 ſhall make ſome Enquiry into 
the Nature and Grounds of Faith and Opi- ' 
niOn, i 

4. If by this Enquiry into the Nature of 
the Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Pow- 
ers thereof, how tar they reach, and where 
they fa us, it may be of uſe to prevail with 
the buſie Mind of Man to be more Cautious in 
medling with things exceeding its Compre- 
hen(1on, to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt Ex- 
tent of its Tether, and to fit down in a quiet 
Ignorance of thoſe Things, which upon Exa- 
mination are found to be beyond the. reach of 
our Capacities, We ſhould not then perhaps 
be ſo forward out of an - Aﬀettation of Uni- 
verſal Knowledge, to perplex our ſelves 
with Diſputes about Things to which our Un- 
derſtandings are not ſuited ; and of which we 
cannot frame in our Minds any clear or di- 
Stinct Perceptions, or whereof ( as it has 
perhaps too often happened) we have not any 
Notions at all : But ſhould learn to content 
our ſelves with what is attainable by us in 
this State. 

5. For though the Comprehenſion of our 
Underſtanding comes exceeding ſhort of the 
vaſt Extent of Things; yet we ſhall have 
cauſe enough to magnifie the bountiful Author 
of our Being, fer that Portion and Degree of 
Knowledge he has beſtowed on us ſo far above 
a 


[] 
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The Introduction. 2 
all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this our 
Manfion. Men have reaſon to be well fatisfied 
with what God hath thought fit for them, 
fince he has given them (as St, Peter ſays, 
Pavia Tres Culw x&%i corbauar) whatſoes 
ver is neceſſary for the Conveniencies of Life, 
and Information of Virtue ; And has put 
within the reach of their diſcovery, the.com- 
fortable Proviſion for this Life, and the Way 
that leads to a better. How ſhort ſoever thetr 
Knowledge may come of an Univerſal, or per- 
fe Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet 
ſecures their great Concernments, that they 
have Light enough to lead them to the Knows 
ledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their 
own Duties. Men may find Matter ſufficis 
ent to bufie their Heads, and employ their 
Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfatti- 
on ; if they will not boldly Quarrel with their 
own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſ- 
ſings their Hands are filled with, becauſe they 
are not big enough to graſp every thing, We 
ſhall not have much Reaſon to complain of 
the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but . 
employ them about what may be of uſe to us; 
for of that they are very capable : And it will 
be an Unpardonable, as well as Childiſh Pee- 
viſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages 
of our Knowledge, and neglet to improve it 
fo the Ends for which it was given us, becauſe 
B z there 


4 The Introduction, 
there are ſome things that are ſet out of the 


peach of it. Tt will be nv Excuſe to an idle 


did untoward Servant, who would not attend 
his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he 
had not broad Sun-ſhine, The Candle that is 
fet up in ns, ſhines bright emongh for all our 
Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with 
this, ought to ſatisfie us. And we fhall then 
fe vur Underſtandings right, when we en- 
Pertain all Objefts in that Way and Proportie 
on, that they are ſuited to our Faculties ; and 
apon thoſe Grounds they are capable of being 
propoſed to us; and not peremptorily or in- 
remperately require Demonſtration, and 
demand Certainty, where Probability only 
is to be hat, and which is ſufficient to govern 
all our Concernments. If we will Jichelieue 
every 7 hing, becauſe we cannot certainly know 
all Things; we ſhall do much what as wiſely 
zs he who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill 
ant periſh becauſe he had no Wings to Fly. 
6. When we know our own Strength, we 
ol the better know what to undertake with 
»pes of Succeſs. And when we have well 


farvey'd the Powers of our own Minds, we 


Jhatl not be enclin'd either to fit ſtill, and not 


fet dur Thoughts on Work at all, in deſpair 


bf knowing any Thing ; nor on the other fide, 
queſtion every Thing, and diſclaim all Know- 
tettge, - becauſe ſome things -are not to be un- 
TS aerfood. 
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' The Introdution. 5 


derſteed. Our Buſineſs here, 3s uot to know all 


T hings but thoſeT hiugs which concern our Cou- 
duft. If we cay find out thoſe meaſures whereby 
« Rational Creature,put 27s that tate which 
Man is in, in this World, may and ought #0 
governs hjs Opinions and Atjous depending 
thereop, we need not be troubled that ſame 4- 


- ther Things ſcape our Knowledge. 


7. This was that which gave the firſt Rift 
to thi Bilay concerying the Underſtanding. 
For I thought that the jof Step towards /at#- 
fying ſeveral Enquiries the Mind of Max was 
very apt to run juto, was t0 take @ Survey 
of our Underſtandings, examine our own 
Powers, and ſee to what Things they were 
adapted, Till that was done, I ſuſpetted we 
began at the wrong End, and in vain ſought 
for Satisfaftion in a quiet and ſecure, Poſſeſſion 
of Truths that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we 
let Ioofe our Thoughts in the vaſt Ocean of 


Being, as if all that boundlefs Extent were 


the Natural and Undoubted Poſſeſſions of our 
Underſtandings ; wherein there was nothing 
exempt from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its 
Commprehenfion. Thus Men extending their 
Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letti 

their Thoughts wander into thoſe Depths where 


they. can find no ſure Footing, it is no wonder 


that they raiſe Queſtions, and multiply 
Diſputes, which never coming to any clear 
| B 3 Re- 
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Reſolution, are proper only to continue and 
increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm them at 
laſt in perfett Sceepticiſm. Whereas were the 
Capacities of our Underſtandings well confide- 
red, the Extent of our Knowledge once diſco- 
vered, aud the Horizon pay which ſets 
Bounds between the enlightned and dark 
Ports of Things, between what is, and what 
zs not Comprehenſible by us, Men would per- 
haps with leſs ſcruple acquieſce in the avow'd 
Ignorance of the One, and imploy their 
Thoughts and Diſcourſe , with more Advan- 
tage and Satisfation in the Other. 
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© H "WW A 
of Hed's s in General, and their Original 


Y the Term Mea, | incan what- 
ever is the Object of the Under 
ſtanding, when a_ Man Thinks ; 

roy: or whatever it is which the Mind 
can be employ.d about in Thinking. 

- I preſume 1t will be eaſily granted me, 
that there are ſuch dea's in Mens Minds: 
Every one: is: canſcious of them in hims 
ſelf; and Mens Words and' Actions. will 
ſatisfie him that they are in. others, Our 
firſt Inquiry then ſhall be, How they como 
into the Mind.” - 

It is an. eſtabliſh'id Opinion amongt} 
ſome Men, that there are in 'the Under- 
ſanding certain - /ynate Principles, ſome 
primary Notions, (Kowe! was) Charatters, ' 
as1t werei{tamp'd upon the Mind of Man, 
which the Soul receiveg-in its very firſt 
Being, and brings into the. World with 1 it,. 


B 4 This 


(8) 
| This Opinion is accurately difcuſs'ds 
and refuted in the Firſt Book of this Eſſay, 
to which I. ſhall refer the Reader, that 
defires Satisfaction in this particular. 

It ſhall be ſufficient here to ſhew, how 
Men barely by the uſe: of their Natural 
Faculties, may attain to all the Know- 
ledge they have, without the help of any 
Tinate Irapteſſions ; 'and may arrive at 
Certainty without any ſuch Original No- 
tions'or Principles. For 'T imagine, any 
one will eafily grant, ' That 1t would 
be imperfinent to tuppoſe 'the'/deas of Co- 
hours innate/in a Creature" to' whom God 
hath given'Sgh?, and a Power'to receive 
them by the Eyes'from External: Obje&ts. 
I- ſhall ſhew/by: what Ways and Degrees 


alt other: Jzeds 'come' into the Mind/; >for 


which 'T {Mall appeal to every ones own 
Experience/and' Obſervation, ''.. 
_ 'Let'vs then ſuppoſe the Mind'ito be, as 
we ſay White Paper, void-'of 'dll 'Chaya- 
ters, without any 7deas - :How'comes it 
to 'be furniſhed > Whence has' it 'all the 
Materials of: Reaſon - aid 'Knowledpe ? 
'To this I anſwer, :in'one word,” from Ex: 
perzence ' and- Obſervation. This, - when 
employ'd abotit External 'ſenfible Objedts, 
we may call Serſation -*By"this we have 


the Ideas of Bitter, Sweet, Tellow, ard, &c. 


which 
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(9) 
which ate commonly-call'd Senſible Qua - 
lities, becauſe convey 'd into the Mind by 
the Senſes, Lhe ſame Experience, when 


_ employ'd- about the internal Operations 


of the Mind, perceiv'd, and reflected on 
by us, we may call Refle#ipn, Hence we 
hive the' Tdeas of Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Willing, Reaſoning, '&c. . 
Thefe I'wa, wiz. External Material 
Things, 'as the: Objects of Senſation ; and 
the Operations : of our '0wn Minds, 2s the 
Objects of Refleion, are tome the only 
Originals from -whence all -ovit [deas take 
'their Beginnings. The --Underſtanding 
ſeems not_ to have ithe leaſt:-glimmering 
of Hdeas, which it doth nor receive from 
-one-of theſe Two Sources. Theſe, 'when 
we 'have 'taken 2 full Survey-'of them, 
and "their. ſeveral Modes and '(Compoliti- 
.ons, we ſhall 'find to. contain - our whole 
:tock of deas\; and \that we have-t19- 
thing in our Minds which:did not: come 
-1n one\of [theſe 'T'wo Ways. 
.; 'Tis-evident'that Children-come:by-de- 
;gtees to-be -furniſh'd with-Zdeas-from the 
:Qbjecs: they are converiant with. *Fhey 
-ate ſo !{urrounded: with.Bodies that per- 
-petually and -diverſly affe&t them, that 
ſome -Zdeas - will (whether _ they -will -or 
-No!) \be\ imprinted on-their, Minds. Light 
JH : an 


Foy | 
and Colours, Sounds, 'and Tangible Quali- 
ties, do continually ſollicite their proper 
Senſes, and force an entrance into the 
Mind. "Tis late commonly before Chit- 
dren come to have dea's of - the Operati- 
ons of their Minds; And: ſome Men have 
not any very clear or perfect 7deas of the 
greateſt part of them all their Lives. Be- 
cauſe, tho they -paſs there continually ; 
yet, like floating Viſions, they make not 
deep Impreſſions enough to leave in the 
Mind clear and' laſting '7deas, till the 
'Underſtanding turns inward upon its ſelf, 


and reflefs on its own Operations, and 


makes them the Objeds of its own Con- 
templation. S [29s | 
When a Man firſt perceives, then he 
may be ſaid to have 1deas; having 7deas, 
and Perception, ſignifying the fame thing. 


Tt is an Opinion maintain'd 'by ſome, 


That the Soul always Fhinks, and that 


1t always has the actual Perception of 7deas 


as long as it exiſts : And that adtual Think- 
ing is as infeparable from the Soul, as 
attual Extenſion is from the Body. But 


1 canfiot conceive it any more neceſſary 


for the Soul always to Think, than for 
the Body always to. Move > The Per- 
ception of. [deas being ( as I conceive) 


to the Soul,. what Motion is. to the Body, 


not 


ot 


ak 
pt 
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(1"n) 
not 1ts Eſſence, but one of its Operations - 
And therefore, though Thinking be ne- 


ver ſo much the proper Action of the 


Soul, yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that it ſhould always Think, always be 
in Action. That perhaps is the privi- 
ledge of the Infinite Author and Preſer- 


ver of all Things, Who never Slumbers nor 
Sleeps ; but is not competent to any Finite 


Being. We know certainly by Experi- 
ence, that we ſometimes Think ; and 
thence draw this infallible Confequence, 
that there is ſomething in us that has a 
Power to Think, but whether that Sub- 
ſtance perpetually Thinks or no, we can 
be no farther aſſured than Experience in- 
forms us. 

I would be glad to learn from thoſe 
Men, who ſo confidently pronounce, 
that the Human Soul always Thinks, 
how they come to know it : .Nay, how 
they come to know that they themſelves 
Think, when they themſelves do not 


perceive it. The moſt that can be faid 


of it, is, That 'tis poſſible the Soul may 
always Think ; but not always retain it 
in Memory: And, I fay, it is as poſlible 


the Soul may not always Think; and 


much more 'probable that it ſhould ſome- 


times not Think, than that it ſhould often 


Think, 


(12) 


_ Think, and that a Jong: while together, 


and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next 
Moment after that it had Thopght. 

'I ſee no reaſon therefore to believe, 
that the Soul Thinks before the Senſes 
have furniſh'd it with /Jeas to Think on; 
and as thoſe are increas'd and retain'd, 
ſo it comes by Exerciſe to improve its 
Faculty of 'Thinking, un the ſeveral parts 
of it; as well as afterwards by. Com- 
pounding thoſe Ideas, and Refleting on its 
own Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as 
well as Facility in Remembring, Imagi- 
Ning, Reaſoning, and other Medes of 


Thinking, | 


CHAP. Il 
Of Simple Ideas. 


D F Ideas ſome are Simple, others 
\ Complex. A Simple Idea, is one 


untorm Appearance .qr:Conception in the 


Mind, which .is -not diſtinguithable -into 
different /Jeas., Such are the Ideas -of 


Senſible 2ualities, which though they. are 
in the Things :themſelves -{o -united ;and 


. blended, that -there is no. Separation, ;no 


- Di 


( 13) 
Diſtance between them ; yet the 7deas 
they produce in the Mind, enter by the 
Senſes ſimple and unmix'd. Thus, tho”: 
the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in the 
ſame piece of Wax ; yet the Simple Ideas 
thus united in the ſame Subject, are as 
erfectly diſtin as thoſe that come in 
y different Senſes.” 

Theſe Simple 1deas are ſuggeſted no 0- 
ther way than from the Two Ways above- 
mentioned, viz, Senſation and Reflexion. 

The Mind being once ſtored - with 
the Simple Ideas, has the power to re- 
peat, compare, and unite them to an in- 
finite variety : and ſo can make at plea- 
ſure new Complex Ideas. But the moſt 
enlarged Underſtanding cannot frame one 
new Simple Idea; nor by any force de- 
ſtroy them that are there. 


Ic 


CHAP. IL 
Of Ideas of one Senſe. 


Deas with Reference to the different 
ways wherein they approach the 

Mind, are of Four Sorts. 
Firſt, 


(14). 

Firſt, There are ſome which come in- 
to our Minds by one Senſe only. 

Secondly, There are others convey'd into 
the Mind by more Senſes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from Re- 
fexion only. 

Fourthly, There are ſome ſuggeſted to 
the Mind by all the ways of Senſation and 
Reflexion, 


Firſt, Some enter into the Mind only 
by one Senſe peculiarly adapted to receive 
them. Thus Colours, Sounds, Smells, &c. 
come in only by the Eyes, Ears, and Noſe. 
And if theſe Organs are any of them fo 
diſorder'd as not to perform their FunCti- 
ons, they have no Poſtern to be admit- 
ted by ; no other. way to bring them- 
ſelves in view, and be perceivd by the Un- 
derſtanding. It will be needleſs to enu- 
merate all the particular Simple [deas be- 
longing to each Sexe ; nor indeed is it 
poitible; there being a' great many more 
than we have Names for. 


-. , 


CHAP. IV. 
of Solidity. 


Shall here mention one which we re- 

ceive by our 7ouch, becauſe it is one of 
the chief Ingredients in many of our com- 
plex Ideas; and that is the Idea of S9/7- 
dity : It ariſes from the Reſiſtance, one 
Body makes to the Entrance of another 
Body into the Place it poſlefles, till 77 has 
lefr it. There is no Idea which we more 
conſtantly receive from . Senſation than 
this. In whatever Poſture we are, we feel 
ſomewhat that ſupports us, and hinders us 
from ſinking downwards : And the Bodies 
we daily handle, make us perceive, that 
while they remain between them, they do 
by an unſfurmountable force hinder the 
approach of the Parts of our Hands that 
preſs them. This Idea is commonly called 
Impenitrability, T conceive Solidity is 
more proper to expreſs it, becauſe this 
carries ſomething more of Pofitivein it than 
Impenitrability, which is Negative, and is 


, perhaps more a Conſequence of Solidity, 


than Solidity it ſelf, "This ſeems to be the 
| | moſt 
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moſt Eſſential Property of Body, and that 
whereby we conceive it to fill: Space : 
The Idea of which is, that where we ima- 

ine any Space taken up by a ſolid Sub- 
| ok , we conceive 1t fo to poſſeſs it, 
that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances. 
This Reſiſtance is ſo great, that no Force 
can ſurmount it. AlF the Bodies in the 
World prefling a Drop of Water on all ſides, 
will never be able to overcome the Re- 
ſiſtance it makes to their eppronciing one 
another, till it be removed out of their 


way. t 

The Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed 
from that of pure Space, in as much as this 
latter is neither capable of Reſiſtance, nor 


Motion : *Tis diſtinguiſhed from Hardneſs, 


in as much as Hardneſs is a firm Cohx- 
fion of the ſolid Parts of Matter making 
up Maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, ſo that the 
whole doth not eafily change its Figure, 
Indeed, Hard and Soft, as commonly ap- 
prehended by us, are but Relative to the 
Conſtitutions of our Bodies : That being 
called Hard which will put us to Pain 
ſooner than change its Figure, by the 
preſſure of any part of our Bodies ; and 
that Soft, which changes the Scituation of 
its Parts upon an ceaſie and unpainful 
Touch. 

| This 
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This difficulty of changing Situation 
amongſt the Parts gives no more So/7dity 
to the hardeſt Body, than to the ſofteſt ; 
nor is an Adamant one Jot more ſolid than 
Water : He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft 


» Body well with Azr or Water, will quick- 


ly find its Reſiſtance. By this we may 
diſtinguiſh the Idea of the Extenfion of 
Bedy, from the Idea of the Extenſion of 
Space : That of Bedy, is the Cohzſion or 
Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable; arid move-. 
able Parts ; that of Space, the Continuity 
of unſolid, inſeparable, and immovable 
Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies de- 
pends their mutual Impulſe, Refiſtance , 
and Protrufion, Of pure Space and Solidity 
there are ſeveral (among which I con- 
fels my ſelf one) who perſwade them- 
ſelves they have clear and diſtin&t Ideas: 
And that they can think on Space with- 
out any thing in. it that reſiſts, or is pro- 
truded by Body, as well as on ſomething 
that fills Space , that can be protru- 
ded by the Impulſe of other Bodies, or 
reſiſt their Motion; the Idea of the di- 
ſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a 
Concave Surface, being equally clear with- 
out, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts be- 
tween, If any one ask what this Solidity, 
1s, I ſend him to his Senſes to inform,him : 
C [ et 


'belong to this Head. 
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Let him put a Flint or Foot-ball between 
his Hands, and then endeavour to joyn 
them, and he will know. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Simple Ideas of divers Senſes. 


'Ome Ideas we get into the Mind by 


more than one Senſe, as Space, Exten- 


ron, Figure, Reſt and Motion. Theſe are 
perceivable by the Eyes and Touch. 


CHAP. VL 
Of Simple Ideas of Reflefion. 


YOme are had from Refletion, only : 
x I ſuch are the Ideas we have of the 
Operations of our Minds : of which the 


. two principal are Perception or Thinking ; 


and Yolition or Willing. The powers. of . 

producing. theſe Operations are call'd 
Faculties, which are the Underſtanding and 
Will, the ſeveral Modes of thinking, &c. . 
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CHAP VÞ 
Of Simple Ideas of Senſation and RefleAion. 


Here are ſome Simple Ideas con- 
vey'd into the Mind by all the ways 
of Senſation and Refleftion ; ſuch are Plea- 


' fare, Pain, Power, Exiſtence, Unity, Succeſſi- 


on. Pleaſure or Delight , Pain or Uneal * 
neſs accompany almoſt every Impreſlion 
on our Senſes, and everyAction or Thought 
of the Mind. By Pleaſure or Pain we 
mean whatever delights or moleſts us, 
whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our 
Minds ; or any thing operating on our Bo- 
dies. Satisfaction, Delight, Pleaſure, Hap- 
pineſs and Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Torment, 
Miſery, &c. are but different Degrees, the 
one of Pleaſure, the othef of Pain. 

The Author of our Beings having given 
us a Power over ſeyeral Parts of our Bodies 
to move or keep them at reſt as we think 
fit ; and alſo by their Motion to move our 
ſelves and other contiguous Bodies ; ha- 
ving alſo given a Power to our Minds in 
ſeveral Inttances, to chuſe amovygſt its I- 
deas which it will think on : To excite us 
to thele Actions of Thinking and Motion he 
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has joyn'd to ſeveral Thoughts and Sen- 


fations a Perception of Delight : without 
this we ſhould have no reaſon to prefer 
one Thought or Action to another, Mo- 
tion to Reſt. In which State, Man how- 
ever furniſh'd with the Faculties of Un- 
derſianding and Will, would be a very 
idle unactive Creature, and paſs his time 
only ina lazy Lethargick Dream. 


Pain has the ſame Efficacy to ſet us on © 


work that Fleaſure has ; ſince we are as 
ready to avoid that, as to purſue this. 
This is worth our Conſideration, that Pair 
is often produc'd by the ſame Objeits and I- 
deas that produce Pleaſure in us. This their 
near Conjunction gives us new occaſion of 
admiring the Witdom and Goodneſs of 
our Maker, who deſigning the Preſerva- 
tion of our Being, has annexed Pain to the 
application of many things to our Bodies, 
to warn us of the harm they will do us, 
and as advices to withdraw us from them. 
But he not deſigning our Preſervation bare- 
ly, but the Pretervation of every Part and 
Organ in its Perfe&tion, hath in many ca- 
ſes annex d Pain to thoſe very Ideas which 
deligit us. Thus Heat that is very agree- 
able to us in one Degree, by a little greater 
Increaſe of it, proves no ordinary Tor- 
nent : Which is wiſely order'd by Nature, 
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that when any Object does by the Vehes 
mence of its Operation diforder the Inilru- 
ments of Senſation, whote Strutures can- 
not but be very delicate, we might by the 
Pain be warnd to withdraw beſore 
the Organ be quite put out of order. 
That this is the end »f pain, appears from 
this Conſideration ; that tho' great Light 
is inſufferable to the Eyes ; yet the highelt 
degree of darkneſs does not at all diteale 
them : becauſe zhat cauſes no diſorderly 
Motion in that curious Organ the Eye. 
But Exceſs of Cold as well as Heat pains 
us; becauſe it is equally deſtruive to the 
Temper which 1s neceſlary to the Preler- 
vation of Lite. | 

Another Reaſon why God hath anncx'd 


| ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain to all 
the things that environ and affect us, and 


blended them together in all things that 
our Thoughts and Senſes have to do with, 


* is, that we finding ImperfeQion and Dil- 
: fatistattion, and want of compleat Hap- 


pineſsin all the Enjoyments- of the Crea» 


- tures, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoy- 
ment of Him with whom is fulneſs of foy, 


and at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for- 


 evermore. Tho' what is here ſaid concer- 
ning Pleaſure and Pain may not perhaps 


make thoſe Idea's clearer to us, than our 
C 3 own _ 
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own Experience does, yet it may ſerve to 
give us aue Sentiments of the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all 
things, which 1s not unſuitable to the main 
end of theſe Enquiries : the knowledge and 
veneration of Him being the chief End of 


all our Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs 


of all Underſtandings. : 

Exiſtence and Unity are two other Ideas 
\uggeſted by every Obje&t without, and 
every Idea within: when Ideas are in our 
Minds, we conſider them as being aCtual- 
ly there, as well as we conſider things to 
be actually without us ; which is, that they 
exiſt, or have Exiſtence : and whatever 
we conſider as one thing, whether a Real Be- 
ing or 1dea, ſuggeſts the Idea of Unity. 

- Power 1s another Idea deriv'd from theſe 
Sovrces : for finding in our ſelves that we 
can think, and move ſeveral parts of our Bo- 
dies at pleaſure; and obſerving the efedts 
that natural Bodies produce in one another: 
by both theſe ways we get the Idea of 
Power. 

Succeſſion is another Idea ſuggeſted by our + 


Senſes, and by Reflection on what pales in . 


our Minds. For if we look into our ſelves, 
we ſhall find our /deas always whilſt we are 
awake, or have any Thought, pailing in 
train, one going and afiother coming with» 
out Intermuſſtion, CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning 
Simple Ideas. 


( /Hatſoever is able by afſeting our 
Y Senſes, to cauſe any Perception in 
the Mind, doth thereby produce in the 
Underſtanding a Simple 1dea; which what- 
ſoever be the Cauſe of it, is look'd upon 
as a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding. 
Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and 
Darkneſs, Motion and Reſt, &c. are equally 
politive in the Mind, tho' ſome of their 
Cauſes may be meer Privations. An En- 
quiry 1nto their Cauſes concerns not the I- 
deas as in the Underſtanding ; but the Na- 
ture of the things exiſting without us. Thus 
a Painter has diftind Ideas or White and 
Black, as well as the Philoſopher, who tells 
us what kind of Particles, and how rang'd 
in the Surface, occaſion'd thoſe Colours. 
That a Privative Cauſe may produce a 
Pofitive Idea, -appears from Shadows ; 
which (tho' nothing but the Abſence of 
Light) are diſcernible ; and cauſe clear 
and poiitive Ideas. "The natural Reaſon 
of which may be this, viz. That ſince Sen« 
C4 || - anon 
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ſation is produc'd only by different De- 
grees and Modes of Motion in our animal 
Spirits, variouſly agitated by external Ob- 
jects ; the Abatement of any former Mo- 
tion muſt as neceſlarily produce a new 
Senſation as the Increaſe and Variation of 
it ; and thereby introduce a new Idea. 
We have indeed ſome megative Names 
which ſtand not direQly for poſitive Ideas, 
but for their Abſence ; ſuch as I»/fipid Si- 
lence, which denote poſitive Ideas, viz. 
Taſte and Sound, with a Signification of 
their Abſence. 

It will be uſeful to diſtinguiſh 7deas as 
they are Perceptions in our Minds, from 
what they are in the Bodies that cauſe fuch 
Perceptions in us : for we are not to think 
the former exact Images and Reſemblances 
of ſomething inherent in the Subject, 
moſt of thofe of Senſation being. in the 
Mind, no more the Likeneſs of ſomething 
exiſting without us, than the Names that 
ſtand tor them are the Likeneſs of our 
Ideas, which yet upon hearing, they are apt 
to excite In us. | 

Whatſoever the Mind perceives in its ſelf, 
or is the immediate object of Perception, 
Thovght or Underſtanding, that I call an 
Idea : And the power to produce any Idea 

in our Mind, I call the gua/ity of the Subjeft 
T4 | where- 
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wherein that Power is : thus a Szow-bal 
having the Power to produce in us the I- 
deas of White, Cold, and Round, thoſe pow- 
ers as they are in the Snow-ball, I call 
Qualities ; and as they are Senſations or 
Perceptions in our Underſtandings I call 
them 7deas : which Ideas if I ſpeak of 
ſometimes, as in the things themſelves, I 
would be underſtood to mean thoſe 2a- 
lities in the Objeds which produce them 
in us. Theſe 2ualities are of Two ſorts, 
Firſt, Or:zginal or Primary, ſuch are Solidi- 
ty, Extenſion, Motion or Reſt, Number and 
Figure. Theſe are inſeparable from Body, 
and ſuch as it conſtantly keeps in all its 
Changes and Alterations : Thus take 
a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Fi- 
gure, Mobility : Divide it again, and it 
ſtill retains the ſame Qualities, and will do 
ſtill, tho* you divide it on till the Parts be- 
come inſen(ible. 

Secondly, Secondary 2ualities, ſuch as 
Colours, Smells, Taſtes, Sounds, &c. which 
whatever Reality we by miſtake may at- 
tribute to them, are in truth nothing in the 
Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce 
various Senſations in us; and depend on 
the Qualities before-mentioned, 
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The [deas of Primary Qualities of Bo- 
dies are Reſemblances of them : and their 
patterns really exiſt in Bodies themſelves : 
But the Ideas produced in us by Secondary 
Qualities, have no reſemblance of them at 
all : And what is Sweet, Blue or Warm in 
the Idea, is but the certain- Bulk, Figure, 
and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the 
Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. | 
Thus we ſee that Fire at one diſtance 
produces in us the Senfation of Warmth, 
whichat a nearer approach cauſes the Sen- 
ſation of Pain. Now what reaſon have 
we to fay that the Idea of Warmth is actu- 
ally in the Fire, but that of Pain not in the 


Fire, which the ſame Fire produces in us 


the ſame way 2 The Bulk, Number, Figure 
and Motion of the Parts of Fire, are really 


In it, whether we perceive them or no ; 
and therefore may be call'd Rea/ Qualities, 


becauſe they really exiſt in that Body. 
But Light and Heat are no more really in 
it, than Sickneſs or Pain : take away the 
Senſation of them ; let not the Eyes ſee 
Light or Colours, nor the Ear hear Sounds ; 
let the Palate not taſte, or the Naſe ſmell, 
and all Colours, Taftes, Odeurs and Sounds, 
as they are ſuch particular Ideas vaniſh and 
ceaſe, and are reduc'd to their Cauſes (that 
1$) Bulk, Motion, Figure, &c. of Parts. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Secondary Qualities are' of Two 
ſorts, firſt immedzately percievable, which 
by immediately operating on our Bodies , 
produce ſeveral different Ideas in us. Se- 
condly, mediately percievable, which by o- 
perating on other Bodies, change their pri- 
mary Qualities, ſo as to render them ca- 
pable of producing Ideas in us different 
from what they did before. Theſe laſt are 
Powers in Bodies which proceed from the 
particular Conſtitution of thoſe primary 
and Original Qualities, to make ſuch a 
Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c. 
of another Body, as to make it operate on 
our Senſes different from what it did be- 
fore ; asin Fire to make Lead fluid : theſe 
two laſt being nothing but Powers relating 
to other Bodies, and reſulting from the 
different Modifications of the Original 
Qualities are yet otherwiſe thought of ; 
the former being eſteemed Real 9zalitzes ; 
but the latter barely Powers : The reaſon 
of this miſtake ſeems to be this; That our 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities containing no- 
thing in. them of Bulk, Figure, &c. we 
cannot think them the effect of thoſe 
primary Qualities which appear not 
to our Senſes to operate in their Pro- 
ductions, and with which they have 
not any apparent Congruity, or con- 
ceivable 
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ceivable Connexion : nor can Reaſon 
ſhew how Bodies by their Bulk, Fi- 
gure, Sc. ſhould produce in the Mind 
the Ideas of Warm, Telow, &c. But in the 
other caſe, when Bodies operate upon one 
another, we plainly ſee that the Quality 
produced hath commonly no Reſemblance 
with any thing in the thing producing it, 
and therefore we look upon it as the etfect 
of Power : But our Senſes not being able 
to diſcover any Unlikeneſs between the 
Idea produced in us, and the quality of the 
Object producing it, we imagine that our 
Ideas are Reſemblances of ſomething in the 
Objes,and not the Effects of certain Pow- 
ers plac'd in the Modification of the pri- 
mary Qualities, with which primary Qua- 
lities the Ideas produced in us have no Re- 
ſemblance. 

This little Excurſion into Natural Phi- 
loſophy was neceſſary in our preſent En- 
quiry to diſtinguiſh the primary and real 
Qualities of Bodies which are always in 
them, from thoſe ſecondary and imputed 
Qualities, ,which are but the Powers of 
ſeveral Combinations of thoſe Primary 
ones, when they operate without being 
diſtintly diſcerned ; whereby we learn 
to know what Ideas are, and what are 
not Reſemblances of ſomething really 
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exiſting in the Bodies we denominate 
from them. 


CHAP. IX. 


hn 


of Perception. 


Erception 1s the firſt Idea we receive 
from Reflection : it is by ſome cal- 
led Thinking in general : tho' Thinking in 
the Propriety of the Eg/;ſþ Tongue, ſig- 
nifies that ſort of Operation of the Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind -s | 
active; where it conſiders any thing 
with ſome degree of voluntary Attention : 
for in bare Perception the Mind is for the 
moil part only Paſſive ; and what it per- 
ceives it cannot avoid perceiving. What 
this 1s, we cannot otherwiſe know, than 
by Refleing on what paſles in our Minds 
when we See, Feel, Hear, &c. 

Impretlions made on the outward Parts 
if they are not taken notice of within, 
cauſe no Perception: as we fee in thoſe 
whoſe Minds are intently buſied in the 
Contemplation of certain Objeas. A 
ſufficient Impulſe there may be upon the 
Organs of Senſation : but if it reach not 
the Obſervation of the Mind, there fol- 

| lows 
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 Jows no Perception: ſo that where-ever 
there is Senſe or Perception, there ſome 
Idea is actually produced and preſent in 
the Underſtanding. | 

We may obſerve that the Ideas we re- 
ceive from Senſation, are often in grown 
People alter'd by the Judgment without 
our taking notice of it. "Thus a Globe of 
any uniform Colour (as of Gold or Jet) 
being ſer before our Eyes, the /deq there- 
by imprinted is of a flat Circle variouſly 
ſhadowed. But being accuſtomed to per- 
ceive what kind of Appearances convex 
Bodies are wont to make in us ; the Judg- 
ment alters the Appearances into their 
Cauſes ; and from that Variety of Shadow 
or Colour, frames to its ſelf the Percepti- 
on of a convex Figure of one uniform Co- 
- Jour. This in many Caſes by a ſetl'd Ha- 
bit is perform'd ſo readily, that we take 
that for the Perception of our Senſation , 
which is but an Idea form'd by the Judg- 
ment : ſo that one ſerves only to excite the 
other, and is ſcarce taken notice of it ſelf. 
As a Man who reads or hears with Atten- 
tion, takes little notice of the Characters 
or Sounds, but of the Ideas that are excited 
in him by them. Thus Habits come at 
laſt to produce Actions in us, which often 


{cape our Obſeryation. 
The 
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The faculty of Perception ſeems to be 
that which puts the Diſtintion between 
the animal Kingdom and the inferior parts 
of Nature : SinceVegetables many of them 
have ſome degrees of Motion, and upon 
the different Application of other Bodies 
to them, do very briskly alter their Figures 
and Motions, and thence have obtain'd 
the Name of Senſitive Plants : which yet 
is, I ſuppoſe, but bare Mechaniſm, and no 
otherwiſe produced, than the ſhortning of 
a Rope by the affuſion of Water. But 
Perception, I believe, is 1n ſome degree in 
allſorts of Animals : tho' Ithink we may 
from the make of an Oyſter or Cockle, rea- 
ſonably conclude that it has not ſo many 
nor ſo quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral o- 
ther Animals. 

Perception is alſo the firſt Step and De- 
gree towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of 
all the Materials of it : ſo that the fewer 
Senſes any Man has, and the duller the 
Impreſſions that are made by them are, the 
more remote he is from that Knowledge 
which is to be found in other Men: 
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CHAP, X, 


Of Retention, 


HE next Faculty of the Mind 

whereby it makes a farther Pro- 
oreſs towards Knowledge, I call Retention: 
which 1s the keeping of thoſe Ideas it has 
receiv'd : which is done two ways. 

Firſt, By keeping the Idea which is 
brought into the Mind for ſome time 
actually in' View, which is called Con- 
templation, 

Secondly, By reviving thoſe Ideas in 
our Minds which have diſappeard, and 
have been as it were, laid out of ſight : 


and this is Memory, which 1s as it were the 


Store-houſe of our Ideas; for the narrow 
Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Ideas under view at once , it was 
neceſſary to have a Repoſitory to lay up 
thoſe Ideas which at another time it may 
have uſe of, But our /deas being nothing 
but actual Perceptions in the Mind which 
ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no 
perception of them, this laying up of our 
Hdeas in the Repolitory of the Memory 
ſignifies no more but this, That the _ 
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has a Power in many caſes to revive Pet- 
ceptions it has once had, with this additi- 
onal Perception annex'd to them, that it 
has had them before. And it is by the 
Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, that we are faid 


* to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtand- 
' ings, which we can bring in ſight, and 
-. make the Qbjedts of our Thoughts, with- 
* out the help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities 


which firſt imprinted them there. 
Attention and Repetition help much to 
the fixing /deas in our Memories : but 
thoſe which make the deepeit and moſt 
laſting Impreſſions ate thoſe which are ac- 
companied with Plzaſare or Pain. Ideas 
but once taken in and never again repeated 
are ſoon loſt; as thoſe of Colours in ſuch 
as loſt their Sight when very young. 
The-Memory in ſome Men is tenacious; 
even to a Miracle : but yet there ſeems to 
be a conſtant decay of all our 7deas, ever 
of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt ; and in 
Minds the molt retentive : So that if they 


. be not ſometimes renewed; the Print wears 
: out, *and at laſt there remains nothing to 


be ſeen. Thoſe 7deas that are often re- 
treſh'd by a frequent Return ofthe Objets 
or Actions that produce them, fix them- 


. ſelves beſt in the Memory, and remain 
longeſt there : Such are the Original ,9ua- 
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( 34) 5 
lities of Bodies, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, 
Figure, Motion, &c. and thoſe that almoſt 
conſtantly affeft us, as Heat and Cold : and 
thoſe that are the Aﬀetions of all kinds of + 
Beings, as Exiſtence, Duration, Number : - 
theſe and the like are ſeldom quite loſt 
while the Mind retains any deas at all. 

In memory the Mind is oftentimes more 
than barely paſſive ; for it oſten ſets it ſelf 
on work to ſearch ſome hidden 7deas; 
ſometimes they ſtart of their own accord :', 
and ſometimes turbulent and tempeſtuous 
Paſſions tumble them out of their Cells, ' 

The deieats of the Memory are 7wo. 

Firſt, that itloſes the 7dea quite, and fo 
far it produces perteCt 1gnorance. 

Secondly, That it moves flowly, and re- 
trieves not the eas laid up in ſtore quick 
enough to ſerve the Mind upon occaſions. | 
This, if it beto a great degree, is Stupidity,” 
In the having /deas ready at hand on all 
occaſions, conſiſts (hat we call [zventzon, | 
Fancy, and Quickneſs of Parts. | 

T his Faculty other Animals ſeem to have - 1 
to a great degree, as well as Man, as ap- | t 
pezrs by Birds learning of, Tunes, and their * * 
Endeavour to hit the Notes right. For it | « 
ſeems impo'lible that they ſhould endea- *-t 
vour to contorm their Voices (as 'tis plain 1 
they do) to Notes, whereof they have no . 
Ideas. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 


T Of Diſcerning, and other Operations of 


the Mind. 


Nother Faculty of the Mind is, That 
of diſcerning between its [deas : on 


- this depends the Evidence, and Certainty 


of ſeveral even general Propoſitions, which 
paſs for Inmate Truths : whereas indeed 
they depend on this clear diſcerning Facul- 
ty of the Mind, whereby it perceives two 
Ideas to be the ſame or difterent. In be- 
ing able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing 
from another, where there is the leaſt dit- 
ference, conſiſts in a great meaſure that 


 Exadtneſs of Judgment and Clearneſs of 
- , Reaſon, which is to be obſerv'd in one Man 
- above another ; which is quite oppoſite to 


Wit, which conſiſts moſt in the Aſſem- 
blage of /deas, and putting thoſe together 


- with quickneſs and variety, which have 
; the leaſt Reſemblance to form agreeable 
+ Viſions : whereas Judgment ſeparates 
© carefully thoſe 7deas, wherein can be found 
the leaſt difference to prevent Error and 


Deluſion, 
D z To 
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To the well diſtinguiſhing our 7deas, it 
chiefly contributes that they be clear and 
determinate ; and when they are ſo, it will 
not breed any Confuſion or Miſtake about 
them, tho' the Senſes ſhould convey them 
from the ſame Object differently on diffe- 
rent occaſions. 

. The comparing of our /deas one with 
another in reſpect of Extent, Degree, Time, 
Place, or any other circumſtances, is an- 
other Operation of the Mind about its 
Fleas, which is the ground of Relations. 
Brutes ſeem not to have this Faculty in any 
great degree. They have probably ſeveral 
{deas diſtint enough ; but cannot com- 
pare them farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 
cumſtances annex'd to the Objeas them- 
ſelves. The power of comparing general 
{deas, which we may obſerve in Men , 


we may probably conjecture Beaſts have 


not at all. 
. Compoſition is another Operation of 
the Mind, whereby it combines ſeveral of 
its Simple 7deas into Complex ones : under 
which Operation we may reckon that of 
Eulargirg, wherein we put ſeveral /deas 
together of the ſame kind, as ſeveral U- 
nites to make a Dozen, In this alſo I ſup- 
poſe Brutes come far ſhort of Man, for 
tho'they take in and retain together _ 
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ral combinations of ſimple 7deas, as poſltr 
biy a Dog does the Shape, Sme// and Yoice 
of his Maſter; yet theſe are rather ſo ma- 
ny diſtin& Marks, whereby he knows him 
than one Complex Idea made out of thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple ones. | 

 Atftrattion is another Operation 'of the 
Mind, whereby the Mind forms general 
Ideas from ſach as it recerv'd from parti- 
ticular ObjeQs, which it does by conſider- 
ing them as they areiin the Mind ſuch 
Appearances ſeparate from the Circum- 
flance of real Exiſtence, -as Time, Place, 


 &c. Thefe become-general Repreſentatives 


of all of the ſame kind, and their Names 
applicable to whatever exifts conformable 
to ſuch abſtratt /deas. Thus the 'Colour 
which 1 receive from Chalk, Snow and 
Milk, is made -a.:Repreſentative -of .all .of 


«that'kind ; and has a Name-givenit'(Whzte- 


neſs) which ſignifies the ſame quality, 
wherever to-be tound or imagind. And 
thus -Carverſals, both eas anu Terms are 


| made. | | 


* This puts the -great diflerence between 


-Man-and Brutes: They ſeem «to -reaſonu- 
'bout particular ObjeAs,and-/deas, but there 
.appearino Foot(teps of A9ftrattionin:them 


or of making General Tdeas. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex Ideas. 


N the reception of Simple Ideas the 
Mind is only Paſſive, having no pow- 
erto frame any one to its ſelf, nor have 
any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt 
of them. But about theſe Simple Idea's it 
exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby 
out of them as the Materials and Founda- ?' 
tions of the reſt, the other are fram'd : 
The Acts of the Mind, wherein it exerts 
its Power over its Simple Ideas, are chiefly 
theſe three : Firſt, it combines ſeveral 
Simple Ideas into one Compound one, and 
thus all Complex Ideas are made. Second- 
ly, It brings two Ideas whether Simple or 
Complex together, and ſets them by one 
another, ſo as to take a View of them at 
once without uniting them into one ; by 
which Way it gets all its Ideas of Relati- 
ons. Thirdly, it ſeparates them from all - 
other Ideas that accompany them in their 
real Exiſtence. And thus all its General 


{deas are made. I ſhall here begin with * 


the firſt of theſe, and come to the other 
two in their due Places, As Simple Ideas |: 
are * 


( 39 ) 
are obſery'd to exiſt in ſeveral Combinati- 
ons united together, ſo the Mind may 
conſider them as united, not only as they 
are really united in External Objects, but 
as it ſelf has joyn'd them. MUdeas thus 
made up of ſeveral ones put together, I 


l : call Complex, as Man, Army, Beauty, Gra- 


titude, &c. By this Faculty of repeating 
and joyning together its /deas, the Mind 
has great power in varying and multiply- 
ing the Objeds of its Thoughts. But it 
is {till confin'd to thoſe Simple /deas which 
it receiv'd from the two Sources of Sex/a- 
tion and Refieftion, It can have no other 
Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, than whar 
come from without by the Senſes, nor any 


. other 7deas of the Operations of a think- 


ing Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf ; 
but having once got theſe Simple eas, it 
can by its own Power put them together 
and make new Complex ones, which 1t ne- 
ver recetv'd ſo united. = 
Complex 1deas hawever compounded, 
and decompounded, tho' their Number be 
infinite, and their Variety endleſs, may all 
be reduc'd under theſe three Heads, Firſt 
Modes, Secondly Subſtances, Thirdly Rela- 
tions, | 
Modes, 1 call ſuch Complex 7deas which 
contain not the Suppoſition of ſublitting by 
D 4  them- 
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themſelves, but are conſider'd as depen- 
ces on, and affetions of Subſtances, as 
Triangle, Gratitude, Murder, &c. Theſe 
Modes are of two ſorts, Firſt S;mple, which 
are combinations of the ſame Simple 7ea, 
as a Dozen, Score, &c. which are but the 
[deas of ſo many diflin& Unites put to- _ 
gether. Secondly, Mix'd, which are com- | * 
pounded of Simple 7deas of ſeveral kinds, 
as _— which conſiſts in a certain 
Compolition of Colour and Figure, cau- - 
ſing delight in the Beholder. Theft, which - 


is the concealed Change of the poſfeſſion 


of any thing without the Conſent of the 
the Proprietor. Theſe viſibly contain a 
combination of 7deas, of ſeveral kinds. 

Secondly, Sut/tances, the Ideas of 'Sub- 
ſtances are only ſuch combinations of Sim- 
ple Zdeas as are taken to repreſent diſtinct 
particular things ſubfiſting by thetnſelves; 
in which the confuſed 77ea 'of Subſtance 
is always the chief. This a combination 
of the /deas of a (certain Figure, with the 


powers of Motion, Thought, ahd'Reaſon- 
ing joyn'd to Subſtance, make the corgina- * 

iy Me of Man =o 08 
Theſe again are either of jingle Subſtan- | 

ces, as Man, Stone ; or of collective, or ſeve- 
ral put together, as Army, Heap: Ideas . 
of ſeveral Subſtances thus put rogerher, - 
| BB are >: 


N72 i 
are as much each of them one fingle 7dea,; 
as that of a Man, or an Unite, | 

Thirdly, Relations which confiſt in the 
conſideration and comparing ore 7zea 
with another. Of theſe ſeveral kinds we 
ſhall treat in their Order. _ | 


CHA P. XI. 


Of Simple Modes, and firft of the Simple 
Mode's of Space. 


F NOncerning Simple Modes 'we may ob- 
ſerve that the Modifications of any 
Simple Idea, are as perfectly different and 
diſtin Tdeas'ih the Mind, as thoſe of the 
greateft diſtance or contrariety ; Thus 7ivb 
15 as diſtin& from Three, as 'Blueneſs from 
Heat. Under this Head I ſhall firſt'con- 
fider the Modes of Spate. 
— Space is a Simple Idea which we get both 
by our Sight and Touch. When we'con- 
ſider it barely in length betWeen'two'Bo- 
di6s, *tis called Diftance ;' when in length, 
breadth and thickneſs it may be called 'Ca- 
pacity. When c6nſider'd between'the Ex- 
tremities of Matter, which fills'the capa- 
city of Space with ſomething Solid, Tan- 
gible and Moveable, it is called — 
: | an 
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and thus Exteyfion will be an 7dea belong- 
ing to Body : But Space may be conceiv'd . 


without it. | 
Each different diſtance is a different 
modification of Space; and. each /Jea of 
* any different Space is a Simple Mode of this 
Idea. Such'are an Inch, Foot, Tard, &c. 
which are the /deas of certain ilated lengths 
which Men ſettle in their Minds for the 
uſe, and by the cuſtom, of meaſuring, 
When theſe /deas are made familiar to 
Mens Thoughts, they can in their Minds 
repeat them as often as they will, without 
joyning to them the /dea of Body, and 
frame to themſelves the 7deas of Feet, 
Yards, or Fathoms beyond the utmoit 
Bounds of all Bodies, and by adding theſe 
{till one to another, enlarge their /dea of 
Space as much as they pleaſe. From this 
power of repeating any /dea of Diflance, 
without being ever able to come to an end, 
we come by the /dea of Immenſity. 
Another modification of Space is taken 
from the Relatzon of the parts of the Termi- 
nation of Extenſion or circumſcrib'd Space 
amongſt themſelves : and this is what 
we call Figure. This the Touch diſcq- 
vers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremi- 
ties come within our reach : and the Eye 
takes both from Bodies and Colours, 
whote 
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whoſe boundaries are within its View z 
where obſerving how the Extremities ter- 
minate either in ſtreight lines, which meer 
at diſcernible Angles ; or in crooked lines, 
| wherein no Angles can be perceivd ; by 
conſidering theſe as they relate to one a- 
nother in all parts of the extremities of any 
Body or Space, it has that Idea we call Fz- 
gure : which affords to the Mind infinite 
Variety. : 

Another Mode belonging to this” Head, 
is that of Place, Oar Idea of Place is 
nothing but the Relative poſition of any 
thing with reference to its diſtance from 
ſome fix'd and certain Points. Whence 
we ſay, that a thing has or has not changed 
Place, when its Ditlance either is or is not 
altered with reſpe& to thoſe Bodies with 
which we have occaſion to compare it. 
That this is ſo, we may eaſily gather from 
hence ; that we can have no Idea of the 
Place of the Unzver/e, tho' we can of all its 
Parts. To fay that the World is ſomewhere, 
means no more, than that it does exif. 
The word Place is ſometimes taken to ſig- 
nifie that Space which any body takes up ; 
_ {o the Univerſe may be conceived in a 
Place. | 


CHAP. 
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; CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration and its Simple Modes. 


Here is another fort 'of Di/taxce, the 
Idea of which we get from the 
Aeeting, and perpetually perifhing parts of 
Succeilion, which we call Duration, The 
Simple Modes of it are any different 
Lengths of it, whereof we have diſtin 
Teas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Timeand 
Eternity. 

The [dea'of Succeſſion is got by refleting 
on that Train of 7Zdeas which conſtantly 
follow one another in our Minds as long as 
we-are awake. The diſtance between 'any 
parts of this Succefion is what we call Du- 
'ration : and the continuation of ithe -ext- 
ſence of our Selves, or any thing elfe com- 
menſurate to the Succeflion'of any Tdeas in 
our Minds, is what we call 'our/own Dura- 
tion, 'or that of 'another thing co-exiſting 
with our Thinking. That -this is fo, ap- 
-pears'from hence, that'we'have-no'Percep- 
'tion of Succe{iion or 'iDuration, when that 
Succellion of our /deas ceaſes, as in Sleep 2 
the moment that we Sleep,and awake, how 
diſtant ſoever, ſeems to be joyn'd and con- 
| nected 
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nected. And poſlibly it would be ſo to a 
waking Man, could he fix upon one Zdea 
without variation, and the ſucceſſion of o- 
thers. And we ſee that they whoſe 
Thoughts are very intent upon one thing, 
let ſlip out of their account a good part of 
that Duration, and think that time ſhorter 
thanit is. But if a Man during his Sleep 
dream, and variety of Ideas make them- 
ſelves perceptible in his mind, one after 
another he hath then, during fuch Dream- 
ing, 2 Senſe of Duration and of the length 
of it. 

A Man having once got this /eaof Du- 
ration, can apply it to things wich exiſt 
while he does not think : and thus we mea- 
ſure the time of our Sleep, as well as that 
wherein we are'awake. 

Thoſe who think we get the /dea of Suc- 
cefion from our obſervation of Motion, by 
our Senſes, will be of our Opinion, when 
they conlider that Motion produces in the 
Mind an Zdea of $Succellion, no otherwiſe 
than as it produces there a continu'd Train 
of diſtinguiſhable /deas. A Man that looks 
upon a Body really moving perceives no 
motion, unleſs that motion produces a cons 
ſtant train of ſucceſſive Ideas, But where- 
ever a Man is, tho' all things be at reſt 
about him, # he thinks, he will be cox- 
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ſcious of Succeſſion without perceiving any 
motion. Hence motions very ſlow are not 
perceived by us ; becauſe the change of di- 
diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new 
Hdeas in us, but after a long Interval. The 
ſame happens in things that move very 
ſwift, which not affeQing the Senſe with 
ſeveral diſtinguiſhable diſtances of their mo- 
tion, cauſe not any train of 7deas in our 
Minds, and conſequently are not pexceiv- 
ed. Thus any thing that moves round in 
a Circle in leſs time than our 7deas are wont 
to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is 
not perceived to move, but ſeems to be a 
perfect intire Circle of that matter which is 
in motion. Such a part of duration as takes 
up the time of only.one /dea in our Minds, 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion, we call 
an 1uſtant, 

Duration, as mark'd by certain Periods 
and Meaſures, is what we molt properly 
call 7zme : which we meaſure by the Diur- 
nal and Annual Revolutions of the Sun, as 
being conſtant, regular, and univerſally 
obſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed e- 
qual to one another. 

It is not neceſſary that Time ſhould be 
meaſured by motion : any conſtant periodi- 
cal appearance in ſeemingly equidiſtant 
Spaces, may as well diſtinguiſh the _ 

| | vals 
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vals of Time as what we make uſe of, For 
ſuppoſing the Sun to be lighted, and then 
extinguiſhed every day : and that in the 
ſpace of an Annual Revolution, it ſhould 
ſenſibly encreaſe in Brightneſs, and ſo de- 
creaſe again ; ſuch a regular appearance 
would ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances 
of Duration, to all that could obſerve it, 
as well without, as with Motion. The 
freezing of Water, the blowing of a Plant 
returning at equidiſtant Periods in all the 
parts of the Earth would ſerve for the 
ſame purpoſe. In effect, we find that a 
People of. America counted - their Years by 
the coming and going away of Birds at cer- 
tain Seaſons. | 

The Mind having once got ſuch a mea- 
ſure of 7zme, as the Annual Revolution of 
the Sun, can eaſily apply it to Duration 
wherein that meaſure it telf did not exiſt : 
and the /dea of Duration equal to an Am- 
nual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily ap- 
plicable in our Thoughts to Duration 
where no Sun, nor Motion was, as the /dea 
of a Foot or Tard to diſtances beyond the 
Confines ot the World. 

By the ſame means, and from the ſame 
Original that we come to have the 7dea of 
Time, we havealſo that /dea which we call 
Eternity : For having got the /deas of cer- 
| tain 
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tain Lengths of Duration, we can in our 
Thoughts add them to one another as oft 
as we'pleaſe, without ever coming to an 
end. 

And thus it is plain, that from the two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before-mentio- 


ned, viz. Senſation and Refleition, we get 


the Ideas of Duration, and the ſeyeral mea- 
ſures of it. For, 
1}. By obſerving what paſſes in our 


Minds, how our Ideas there in train con- 


ſtantly, ſome vaniſh, and others begin to = 


appear, we come by the Idea of Sacceſ= 


0n. 
2dly. By obſerving a diſtance 1n the parts 
of this Succeſſion we get the Idea of Du- 
ration. 
34ly. By obſerving certain appearances 
at regular and ſeemingly equidiſtant Peri- 
ods, we get the Ideas of certain Lengths 


.or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours; 


Days, &c. | 

4tbly. By being able to repeat thoſe mea- 
ſures of Time, as often as we will, we 
can come to imagine Duration, where no+ 
thing does really endure ar exiſt : Thus we 
imagine to morrow , next year, or ſeven 
years hence. 

5thly. By being able fo repeat any ſuch 
Idea of any length of Time, as of a Minute, 
__ Year; 
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Yeat, &c. as often as we will, and add them 
one to another without ever coming to an 
end, we come by the Idea of Eternzty. | 

6thly. By conſidering any part of infinite 
Duration, as ſet out by Periodical Meaſures, 
we come by the Idea of what we call 7ime 
in General. 


CHA ÞP. XV. 


Of Duration and Expanſion conſidered t0- 
gether, 


_ — 


Ime is to Dutation as Place is to Space 
or Expanſion. They are ſo much of 
thoſe boundleſs Oceans of EZternity and In- 
mevſity as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt: And ſo are made uſe of to denote 
the poſition of finite real Beings in reſpect 
one to another, in tlioſe infinite Oceans of 
Duration and Space. Each of theſe have a2 
twofold acceptation. | 
Firſt, Time in general istaken for ſo much 
of Infinite Duration 4s is coexittent with 
the Univerſe, and meaſured out by the mo- 
tions of its great Bodies, Thus it is uſed in 
the Phraſes before all Time, when Time (hall 
,” 


be no more, 


E. | Place 
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Place is likewiſe taken for that portion 

. of infinite Space poſleſled by the material 7 
World, tho: this might be more properly * 
called Exten/ton. Within theſe two are con- |; 
fined the particular Time or Duration, Ex- |” 
tenſion or Place of all corporeal Beings. - 
Secondly, Time is ſometimes applied to =: 
Parts of that infinite Duration that were 77 
not really meaſur'd out by real Exiſtence, ** 
but ſuch as we upon occaſion do ſuppoſe e& 
qual to certain Lengths of meaſur'd Time, 
asin the Julzan Period, which makes an Ex- 
curſion of feven hundred {ixty four years 
beyond the Creation. Thus we may Heak _ 
of Place or Diſtance in the, great Tnane, 
- wherein I can conceive a Space equal to, or 


6 F 


capable of receiving a Body of any aſſigned 
Dimenſions. . | | | 


0 16RAP xXvVL- 
| Of Numbers.. . x 


THE Complex. /deas of -. Namber are 
'B form'd by adding ſeveral Unires to- :* 
gether. The Simple Modes, of .it are each © 
ſeveral Combinations, as, 7we, Three, 8c © 
Theſe are of all others molt diſtin, rhe 
neareſt being as clearly different from each © 
other 
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other as the moſt remote : Two being 4s 
diſtin from Oze, as Two hundred. But it 
is hard to form diſtinct /deas of every the 
leaſt exceſs in Extenſion. Hence Denion- 
ſtrations in Numbers are more general in 
their Uſe, and more determinate in their 
Application than thoſe of Extenſion. 

Simple Modes of Numbers, being 1n our 
Minds but ſo many Combinations ot Unites 
which have no variety, but More or Leſs : 
Names for each diſtin&t Combination, ſeem 
more neceſſary than in any other ſort of 7- 
= odeas. For without a Name or Mark, to di- 
2 ſtinguiſh thar preciſe Colle&tion, it will 
- hardly be kept from being a heap of Con- 

- fuſion. Hence ſome Americans have no di- 
- ſtint /deaofany Number beyond Twenty : 
' ſo that when they are diſcourſed with of 
— oreater Numbers, they ſhew the Hairs of 
| their Head. So that to reckon right two 

. things are required, 

Firſt, That the Mind diſtinguiſh care= 

- fully two /deas which are different one from 

. -* another, only by the Addition or Subſtra- 
ae #2; ion of one Unite: - 
to- 3 Secondly, that it retain in memory the 
ch -- Names or Marks of the ſeveral Combina- 
SCC - tions from a Unite to that Number: arid 
M6 * that in exact Order; 'as they follow one 
ch - another, Incither of which if it fails, the 
Y Ez whole. 
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whole Buſineſs of Numbring will be d- * 
ſturbed ; and there will remain only the 
confuſed Idea of Multitude : but the [deas 
neceſſary to diſtint Numeration will not 
be attained to. 


CHAP. XVI. 


H E 1dea ſignified by the Name [»f- 
nity, is belt examin'd, by conſider- 7 
ing to what Infinity is by the Mind attribu- 
ted, and then how it frames it. Finite and 
Tufinite then are look'd upon as the Modes 
of Quantity, and attributed primarily to 
things that have Parts, and are capable 
of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Addition = 
or Sabſtrattion of any the leaſt part. Such * 
are the /deas of Space, Duration, and 
Number. | 
When we apply this /dea to the Suprean 
Being, we do it primarily in reſpect of his 
Duration and Ubiquity ; more figuratively. 
when to his Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, and 
- other Attributes which are properly inex- 
hauſtible and - incomprehenſible : For when © 
we call them Tofoatte we have no 0- 
ther dea of this Infinity, but what m—_ + 
with 


5 
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with it ſome Reflection on the Number, or 
the Extent of the 4s or Objefs of God's 
Power and Wiſdom, which can never be 


7 ſuppoſed ſo great or ſo many, that theſe 


- Attributes will not always ſurmount and 


exceed, tho' we multiply them in our 
Thoughts, with the Infinity of endleſs Num- 
ter. I do not pretend to ſay, how theſe 
Attributes are zz God, who is infinitely be» 


> yond thereach of our narrow Capacities : 


but thisis our way of conceiving them, and 


> theſe our Zdeasof their Infinity. 


The next thing to be conſidered, is 
how we come by the ea of Infinity. Eve- 
ry one that has any /dea of any ſtated 


: lengths of Space, as a Foot, Tard, &c. 


finds that he can repeat that Idea, and 
joyn it to another, to a Third, and fo on 


_ without ever coming to an end of his Ad- 
# ditions : From this Power of enlarging his 


[da of Space, he takes the 7dea of Infinite 


: Space or /wmenſ/ity. By the ſame-Power of 


repeating the /dea of any length of Durati- 


- onwe havein our Minds, with all the ends 
= leſsaddition of Number, we come by the 
' Idea of Eternity. 


| If our /dea of Tufinity be got by repeat- 


'- ing without end our own Zdeas; why do 
- wenot attribute it to other /deas, as well 
as thoſe of Space and Duration ; ſince they 
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may be as eaſily and as often repeated_in 
our Minds as the other : yet no body ever 
thinks of infinite Sweetneſs or Whiteneſs,tho 
he can repeat the /dea of Sweet or White 
as frequently as thoſe of Tard or Day. 7 
anſwer, that thoſe Ideas that have Parts, 
and are capable of Increaſe, by the ad- 
dition of any Parts, afford us by their re- 


petition an /dea of Infinity ; becauſe with 


the endleſs repetition there is continued an 


Enlargement, of which there is no end: 
but it is not ſo in other Ideas : For if to > 
the perſecteſt /dea I have of White, I add 
another of equal Whiteneſs; it enlarges not 


6.3 : 
Is - 


my /dea at all. Thoſe deas that conſiſt © 
not of Parts, cannot be augmented to what 
proportion Men pleaſe, or be ſtretch'd be- * 
yond what they have receiv'd by their © 
Senſes, but Space, Duration, and Number 
being capable of increaſe by Repetition, 


leave in. the Mind an /dea of an endleſs 


room tor more ; and ſo thoſe 7deas alone * 
lead the Mind towards the Thought of In- 


finity. 


We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between * 
the 7dea of the Infinity of Space, and the 
Idea of a Space Infinite, The firſt is no- © 
thing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of ' 
the Mind over any repeated 7dea of Space. |. 
But to have aQually in the Mind the /dea |» 
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of a Space Infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind 
already paſſed over all thoſe repeated 7deas 
of Space, which an endleſs Repetition can 
never totally reprefent to it ; which carries 
in it a plain Contradiction. 

This will be plainer, if we conſider 1»f- 
nity in Numbers. The Infinity of Num- 
bers, to. the end of whoſe addition every 
one perceives there is no approach, caſt- 
ly appears to any one that reflects on it : 
But how clear ſoever this /dea of the Infinis 
ty of Number be, there is nothing yet more 
evident, than the Abſurdity of the actuak 
{dea of Infinite Number. 


Es ee a es pegs 


CHAP. XVII 
Of other Simple Modes. 


HE Mind has ſeveral diſtin&t 7deas 

of Sliding, Rowling, Walking, Creeps» 

ing, &c. which are all but the different 

modifications of Motion. Swift and Slow 

are two different ideas of Motion, the mea- 

{ures whereof are made out of the diſtan- 
ces of Time and Space put together. 

The like variety we have in Sounds : 
Every articulate word is a difterent mo» 
dification of Sound : as are alſo Notes 
E 4 of 
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of different length put together, which 
make that Complex 7dea call'd Tane. 

The Modes of Colours might be alſo 
very various : ſome of which we take 
notice of, as the different Degrees, or as 
they are term'd Shades of the ſame Co- 
four. But ſince we ſeldom make afſembla- 


ges of Colours, without taking in Figure '* 


alſo, asin Painting, &c. Thoſe which are 
taken notice of do moſt commonly belong 
to mix'd Modes, as Beauty, Rainbow, &tc. 


All compounded TZaftes and Smel's are 


alſo Modes made up of the Simple Ideas = 


of thoſe Senſes : But they being ſuch as ge- 
nerally we have no names for, cannot be ſet | 


down in writing, > but mult be left to the 
Thoughts and Experience of the Reader, 


hey 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


Hen the. Mind turns its View 
inwards upon its ſelf, Thinking 
is the firſt Idea that occurs : wherein it 


obſerves a great variety of Modificati- | 
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ons ; and thereof frames to its ſelf diſtin *. 


1Jeas. Thus the Perception annex'd to 


any Impreflion on the Body made by an | 
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external Object, is call'd Sexſatzov. When 
an Idea recurs without the preſence of 
the Obje, it is call'd Remembrance, When 
ſought after by the Mind, and brought 

ain in view, it is Reco//eftion.. . When 
held there long under attentive conſi- 
deration, it is Contemplation. When Ideas 
float in the Mind without Regard or 
Refle&ion, *tis call'd in French Reſvery, 
our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. 
When the 1deas are taken notice of, and 
as it were regiſtred in the Memory, it is 
Attention, When the Mind fixes its View 
on any one Idea, and conſiders it on all 
ſides, it is Intention and Study. Sleep 
without Dreaming is Reſt from all theſe. 
And Dreaming is the Perception of Ideas 
in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any ex- 
ternal Objects, or known occaſions; nor 
under any choice or conduct of the Un- 
derſtanding. Of theſe various modes of 
Thinking, the Mind forms as diſtin& 
{deas, as it does of White and Red, a 
Square or a Circle. | 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


Leaſure and Pain are Simple Ideas 
which we receive both from Senſa- 
tion and Reflection. There are Thoughts 


of the Mind, as well as Senſations, accom- |}: 
pany'd with Pleafure or Pain. Their Cau- 7 
ſes are term'd Good or Evil, For things 
are eſteem'd Good or Evil only in reference **: 
to Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good © 


which is apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, 
or diminiſh Pain in us : to procure or pre- 
ſerve the Poſleflion of any Good, or Ab- 
ſence of any Evil : And on the contrary, 
that we call Zvz/, which is apt to produce 
or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Plea- 
ſure in us ; or elſe to procure us any Evil, 
or depriveus of any Good: By Pleaſure and 
Pain I would be underſtood to mean of 
Body or Mind, as they are commonly diſtin- 
euiſh'd ; tho' in truth they are only diffe- 
rent Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes 
occaſion'd by diſorder in the Body, ſome- 
times by thoughts of the Mind. Pleaſare 
and Pay, and their Cauſes Good and Evil, 
are the Hinges upon which our Paſſions 
turn: 
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turn : by refleQting on the various Modifi- 
cations or 'Tempers of Mind, and the inter- 
nal Senfations which Pleafure and Pain, 
Good and Evil produce in us, we may 
thence form to our ſelves the Ideas of our 
Paſfions. Thus by refleing upon the 
Thought we have of the Delight, which any 
thing 1s apt to produce in us, we have an 
Fea we call Love: and on the contrary, 
the thought of the Pain, which any thing 
preſent or abſent produces in us, is what we 
call Hatred. Defire is that uneaſineſs 
which a Man finds in himſelf upon the ab- 
ſence of any thing, the preſent enjoyment 
of which carries the 14ea of Delight with 
it. Joy is a Delight of the Mind ariſing 
from the preſent or aſlurd approaching 
poſſeſſion of a Good. Sorrow is an un- 
eaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought 
of a Good loſt, or the ſenſe of a pre- 
ſent Evil. Zope is «a pleaſure in the 
Mind upon the thought of a probable 
future Enjoyment of a thing which is 
apt to delight. Fear is an uneaſineſs of 
the Mind upon the thought of a future 
Evil likely to befal us. Arger is a Dil. 
compoſure of Mind upon the Receipt of 
Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Re- 
venge. Deſpair is the thought of the 
unattainableneſs of any Good. Envy 
15 
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is an unecaſineſs of Mind, cauſed by the 
conſideration of a Good we deſire, obtain- 
ed by one we think ſhould not have had it 
before us. 

It is to be conſidered that in reference 
to the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening 
of a Pain, is conſidered, and operates as 
a Pleaſyre : and the loſs or diminiſhing of 
a Pleaſure, as a Pain. And farther, that 
the Paſſions in moſt Perſons operate on. the 
Body, and cauſe various Changes in it: 
But theſe being not always ſenſible, do 
not make a neceſlary part of the /dea of 
each Paſſion, Beſides theſe Modes of 


Pleaſure and Pain which reſult from 


the various Conſiderations of Good and 
Evil, there are many others, I might 
have inſtanced in, as the Pain of Hung- 
er and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of Eating 
and Drinking; and of Mufick, &c. but 
I rather choſe to inſtance in the Paſs 
fions, as being of much more Concern- 
ment £0 us. - 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Power. 


HE Mind being every day infor- 

med by the Senſes, of the Altera- 
tion of thoſe Simple 1deas it obſerves in 
things without : reflecting alſo on what 
paſſes within it ſelf, and obſerving a con- 
ſtant Change of its /deas, ſometimes by 
the Impreſſions of outward Objes up- 
on the Senſes ; and ſometimes by the 
Determination of its own Choice : and 
concluding from what it has ſo conſtant- 
ly obſervd to have been, that the like 
Changes will for the future be made in the 
ſame things, by the ſame Agents, and 
by the like ways, conſiders in one thing, 
the Poſlibility of having any of its Sim- 
ple /deas chang'd; and in another, the 
poſſibility of making that Change, and 
ſo comes by that 1dea which we call Pow- 
er. Thus we fay Fire has a Power to 
melt Gold, and make it fluid; and Gold has 


.a power to be melted. 


Power thusconſider'd, is Twofold, viz. 
as able to make, or able to receive. any 
Change : the one may be call'd 44ve, 
the 
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the other Paſſive Power. Of Paſſrve Power 
all ſenſible things abundantly furniſh us 
with /deas, whoſe ſenſible Qualities and 


Beings we find to be in a continual Flux, - 


and therefore with reaſon we look on them 
as liable ſtill to the ſame change. Nor 
have we of Adive Power fewer Inſtances : 
ſince whatever Change is obſerved, the 
Mind muſt colle& a Power ſomewhere a- 
ble to make that Change. But yet if we 


|. will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our 


Senſes do not afford us ſo clear -and di- 
ſtin& an /dea of Ative Power, as we have 


from Reflection on the Operations of our 


Minds. For all Power relating to Acti- 
on, and there being but Two ſorts of 4- 
Aion, viz. Thinking and Motion, let us con- 
ſider whence we have the cleareſt /deas of 
the Powers which produce theſe Actions. 
Of Thinking, Body affords us no 7dea at 
all : it is only trom RefleCtion that we have 
that ; neither have we from Body any 7- 
dea of the beginning of Motion. A-Bo- 
dy at Reſt affords us no /dea of any Adive 
Power to move; and whenit is ſet in mo- 
tion it {elf, that Motion 1s rather a Paflion 
than an Action in it. The Zdea of the 
beginning of Motion we have only: by 
Reflection on what paſles in our ſelves.; 
where we find by Experience-that barely 
. F1 ” 00 
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by willing it, we can move the Parts of 
our Bodies which were before at reſt, 

We find in our ſelves a Power to begin 
! or forbear, continue or end ſeveral Actions 
1 of our Minds, and Motions of. our Bodies, 
f = (barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
: 


Mind. This Power which the Mind has 
thus to order the Conſideration of any Z- 
dea, or the forbearing to conſider it; or 
to prefer the Motion of any part of the 
Body to its Reſt, and vice verſa in any 
particular Inſtance, is that we call the 
Will, The actual Exerciſe of that Power, 
is that which we call Potion or Willing : 
The forbearance or Performance of 
that Action, conſequent to ſuch Order 
j- > or Command of the Mind, is called Yolun- 
f © tary: And whatſoever Action is perform- 
' ed without ſuch a Thought of the Mind, 
it is called /zvoluntary, 
e | .. The Power of Perception is that we 
7. > call the Underſlanding, Perception, which 
z- > wemake the Act of the Underſtanding, is 
io of Lhree ſorts. Firſt, The Perception of 
)- +: Tdeas in our Minds. Secondly, The Per- 
n © ception of the ſignification of Signs. 
Thirdly, 'The Perception of the Agreement 


C 
y or Diſagreement. of any diſtin& 7deas. 
f Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of percei- 


ving. and preferring are uſually called by 
, ano- 
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of ſpeaking is that the Underſtanding and ** 


Kt 


n 
+: 


Will are two Faculties of the Mind. A: 
Word proper enough, if it be uſed fo as 
not to breed any Confuſion in Mens | 
Thovghts, by being ſuppoſed, (asI ſuſpe& > 
it has been) to ſtand for ſome real Beings : : 
in the Soul that performs thoſe Actions of ':7 


From the conſideration - of the Extent © 
of the Power of the Mind, over the ati 7 


move according to the Preference or Di + 
rection of his own Mind, ſo far is a Man” 
Free. Where-ever any performance or for-\ © 
bearance are not equally in a Man's pow- 
er ; where-ever doing or not doing will not 
equally follow upon the Preference of his 
Mind, there he is not Free, tho' perhaps . 
the Action may be voluntary. So that the. 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in. 


any Agent, to do or forbear any Action -* 


according to the Determination or 
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Thought of the Mind, whereby either of | 


them is preferred to the other ; where # 
either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produc'd by him, according / | 

to|. 


( 65 ) 
to his Volition, there he is not at liberty : 
that Agent is under Neceſſity. So that Lz- 
* Bertycannot be where there is no Thought, 
> no yYolition, no Will: but there may be 
27 Thought, there may be Will, there may 


= be Volition where there is no Liberty. 
22 Thusa Tennis-bal, whether in motion by 
* the ſtroke of a Racket, or lying. ſtill at 
= Reſt, is not by any one taken to be a free 
. £27 Agent; becauſe we conceive not a 7ennis- 
== zZalto think, and conſequently not to have 
© any Volition or Preference of Motion to 
= Reſt, or vice verſa. So a Man ſtriking 


2” himſelf or his Friend by a convulſive Mo- 


” => tionof his Arm, which it is not in his pow- 
> er by Volition or the direQtion of his 
2 Mind, to ſtop or forbear ; no body thinks 
> he has in this Liberty, every one pities 


- him as aQting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. 
Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried whilſt 
. faſt aſſeep into a Room where is a Perſon 


fe he longs to ſee, and be there lock'd faſt in 
;» 2; beyond his Power to get out ; he awakes, 
> and is glad to ſee himſelf in fo deſirable 


6 freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is 


> Company, which he ſtays willingly in ; 
>” that is, prefers his ſtaying to going away. 
Is not this ſtay voluntary 2? I think no body 
will doubt it, and yet being lock'd faſt in, 
he is not at liberty to ſtay, he has not 


not 
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LLRTR® not an /dea belonging to Volition or Pre- | 
(EE THIFR  Ferring ; but to the Perſon having the 
WA 7:7 Power of doing or forbearing to do, accor- * 
..\ [11 ding as the Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. " 
SH Oba ASit is in the motions of the Body, ſo 

WR | | it is in the Thoughts of our Minds: |: 
MME  -whereany oneis ſuch that we have power 
ORRLATh to take it up, or lay it by according. to the 
Yall 1 18 Preference of the Mind, there we are at 7 


move his Contemplation from one 7dea to? 
{CORN another, is many times in his choice. And: 
wht AAR then he is in reſpect of his /deas, as much” 
1 1 ROR at liberty as he is in reſpect of Bodies he!” 
' 41/8 reſts on. He can at pleaſure remove him-' 
| ||| ſelf from one to another : But yet ſome L' 
VAR deas to the Mind, like ſome motions to the 
Body are ſuch, as in certain Circumſtances. 


3 
» 


- 


WENT | it cannot avoid nor obtain their Abſence, 
A RN by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. Thus a 


wu 


Man on the Rack is not at liberty to lay. 
by the 1dea of Pain, and entertain other®* | 
Contemplations. 2A q 
Where-ever Thought is wholly wanting, 74 
or the power to act or forbear, according 
'to the diretion of Thought, there Ne 
 ceſlity takes place. This in an Agent cw 
pable! 
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(67) 
- pable of Volition, when the beginning or 
he | , atiamcn of any Action 1s contrary to 
oF | > the Preference of his Mind, is call'd Com- 

= pulſon; when the hindring or {topping 
& J any Action is contrary to his Volition, if 
ds: \ 7 is called Reſtraint. Agents that have no 


ol *7 Thought, no Volition at all, are in every 
a ; 2 thing neceſſary Agents, 
>a & "oF 


> And thus I have in a ſhort draught giv- 
== en a View of our Original Ideas, trom 
he A whence all the reſt are deriv'd, and of 
2 which they are made up. And which 
"ul may be all reduc'd to theſe few primary 
> and original ones, ' viz. Extenſion, Solidity, 
ind +l and Mobility which by our Senſes we 
uct: receive from Body : Thinking and the pow- 
: er of moving, which by refle&tion we re- 
im-_. - ceive from our Minds. Exiſtence, Dura- 
E PF tion, Number, which belong both to the 
the?” one and to the other. By theſe I imagine 
nces > might be explain'd the Nature of Co» 
nce  Jours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other 
us a7 Ideas we have; if we had but Faculties 
lay. bi acute enough to. perceive the ſeveral mo- 
ther” I dify'd Extenſions and Motions of theſe 

* minute Bodies which produce thoſe ſeve- 
ing, k- * ral Senſations i iN us. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of Mixed Modes. 


Ixed Modes are combinations of | 
Simple Ideas of different kinds, 7 
(whereby they are diſtinguiſh'd from | F 
fimple Modes, which conſiſt only of Sim- 2% 
ple /deas of the ſame kind, put rogether © 
by the Mind) as Virtae, Vice, a Lie, &c.& 
The Mind being once furniſh'd with Sim- oY 
ple 7deas, can put them together in ſeve-/7 PP: 
ral Compoſitions a without examining, 
whetherthey exiſt ſo together in Nature.” 

And here I think it is, that theſe 
are called Notzons, as if they had hes ” 
Original and conſtant Exiſtence more in. 
the Thoughts of Men than in the Reali-/ 
ty of things: And to form ſuch Ideas it” 
ſufficed that the Mind put the Parts of 
them together, and that they : were con- Þ 
ſiſtent in the Underſtanding, without cor- 
ſidering whether they had any real Being, 
There are three ways whereby we get - | 
theſe Complex Ideas of m7xed Modes. , 
Firſt, By Experience and Obſervation of * 
things themſelves : thus by ſeeing two Men 
wreſtle, we get the /dza of Wreliling, = 
Second- > 


mY 
ESO 


[2 (69) 
2 Secondly, by Invention on voluntary put- 
— = ting together of ſeveral fimple /deas in 
”” our own Minds; fo he that firlt invented 
\ Printing, had an [dea of it firſt in his Mind, 
” Hefore it ever exiſted. | 

Thirdly, By Explaining the Names of 
Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we can- 
not ſee ; and by enumerating all thoſe 7- 
deas which go to the making them vp. 
Thus the mixed Mode which the Word 
Lie ſtands for, is made up of thele Simple 
= Ddeas: Firſt, Articulate Sounds, Secondly, 
> Certain Jdeas in the mind of the Speaker. 
= Thirdly, Thoſe Words, the ſigns of theſe [- 
>: deas. Fourthly, Thoſe Signs put together 
2 by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe 
-*- than the 7deas they ſtand for, are in the 
5” mind of the Speaker. Since Languages 
elf” are made, Complex Ideas are uſually got by 
- M rhe explication of thoſe terms that ſtand 
all-' for them : For ſince they conſiſt of Sim- 
St” ple /deas combined, they may by Words 
5 Of -> ſtanding for thoſe Simple 7deas be repre. 
0-2: ſented to the Mind of one who under 
ol-# ſtands thoſe Words, tho' that Combinati- 
0g. on of Simple 7deas was never offer'd to 

get his Mind by the real Exiſtence of things. 
Mixed Modes have their City front an 
: Act of the Mind, combining thoſe ſeveral 
.- vimple 7deas together, / and' conſidering 
n-. F 3 then 
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ti9 among the Romans, This alſo occali- | 


Fauſe 1 the change gf Cuſtom and Opinions, þ: 


(70) 
them as one Complex one: The mark 
of this Union is one ame given to that 
Combination.. Men ſeldom reckon any 
number of deas to make one complex .” 
one : but ſuch collections as there be Names © 
for. Thus the Xil/ing of an old man, is as | 
fit to be united into one Complex Idea, as 
that of a Father : yet there being no name © 
for it, it is not taken for a particular Com- ** 
plex Idea; nor a diftin&t Species of Action, | 
from that of killing any other Man. Ee 

Thoſe Colle&ions of Ideas have Names | ; 
generally aftix'd, which are of frequent 7 
uſe in converſation : : in which caſes Men $ 
endeavour to communicate their thoughts | 


537 


to'one another with all poſſible Diſpatch, = : 
Thoſe others which they have ſeldom oc- b 
caſion to mention, they tie not together, * ; 


nor give them names, 7 
us gives the reaſon, why there arc } ; 
words in every Language, which cannot Þ Þ 


| 22354 24 


one Nation, make ſeveral Combinations | 


Tdeas familiar i in one, which another rats 


never any occaſion to make. ' Such were, | 
LN 
"Ocregnuopuos among the Greeks, Proſcrip- b7 


ons the conſtant change of Languages; be- | 


brin B3 T 


(7%) 
brings with it new Combinations of [deas; 
which, to avoid long Deſcriptions, have - 
new Names annex'd to them, and ſo they 
become #ew Species of Mixed Modes. 

Of all our Simple 7deas, thoſe that have 
had moſt mixed Modes made out of them, 
sre Thinking, and Motion ; (which com- 
prehend in them all Action) and Power, 
trom whence theſe Actions are conceiv'd 
to flow. For Actions being the great Bu- 
ſineſs of Mankind, it is no wonder if the 
ſeveral Modes of Thinking and Motion 
ſhould be taken notice of, the /deas of them 
obſerv'd and laid up in Memory, aad have 
Names aflign'd them. For without ſuch 
Complex Ideas with Names to them, 
Men cou'd not eaſily hold any Commus- 
nication about them. Of this kind are 
the Modes of Actions diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Cauſes, Means, Objefts, Ends, Inſtru- 
ments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtan- 
ces ; as allo of the Powers fitted for thoſe 
Actions: Thus Bo/dneſs is the Power todo 
or ſpeak what we intend without Fear or 
Diforder : which Power of doing any 
thing, when it has been acquird by the 
trequent doing the ſame thing, is that 7- 


Mea we call Habit: when torward and 


ready upon every occaſion to break into 
Action, we call it Diſpo/ition. Thus Te- 
| F 4 fſtineſs 
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fineſs, is a Diſpoſition or Aptneſs to be 


Angry. 


Power being, the ſource of all Action, 2 
the Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, 


when they exert this Power, are call'd 
Cauſes : and the Subſtances thereupon pro- 
duc'd, or the Simple 7deas introduc'd in- 
to any Subject, Efefts. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subſtance or 7dea is pro- 
ducd, is call d in the Subject exerting that 


Power, Acton ; in the Subject wherein any 
Simple'/dea is chang'd, or produc'd, Paſ- :;: 
fron : which Efficacy in intelleftual Agents, 
we can I think, conceive to be nothing 7 
elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing: 
In corporeal Agents, nothing elſe but mo-'*. 
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difications of Motion. What-ever fort of 
Action, beſides theſe produces any Effet; 
T confeſs my felt to have no Notion, or © 


Idea of, And therefore many Words. 


which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, fig: 


nifie nothing of the Action, but barely 
the Effect, with ſome Circumſtances of the 
Subject wrought on, or Cauſe. operating, 
Thus Creation, Annihilation, contain in 


them no_ /dea of the Action. or Manner, : 


whereby they are produc'd, but barely of : 
the Cauſe, . and the thing done. Andi 
when a Country-man ſays the Cold freezes © 
Water, tho' the Word Freezing, ſeem to : 
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(73) 
import ſome Action, yet it truly ſignifies 
nothing but the Effet, viz. That Water 
that was before fluid, is become hard, and 
confiftent, without containing any 1dea of 
the Action whereby it is- done. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


T "HE Mind obſerving ſeveral Simple 
* Ideas 'to go conſtantly together , 
which being preſum'd to belong to one 
thing, are call'd fo united in one Subject 
by one Name, which we are apt afterward 
to talk of and conſider as one Simple 7- 
dea, which indeed is a Complication of 
many /deas together. We imagine not 
theſe Simple 7deas to ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
but ſuppoſe ſome Sub/ratum, wherein thev 
ſubſiſt, which we call Su&/ance. The 7- 
dea of pure Subſtance is'nothing but the 
ſuppos'd, but unknown Support of theſe 
Qualities, which are capable of producing 


Simple /deas in us. 


The 1deas of particular Subſtances are 
compos 'd out of this obſcure and general 
Idea of Subſtance, ' together with ſuch 
combinations of Simple 7deas, as are ob- 
ſerv'd 
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( 24) 
ſerv'd to exiſt together, and ſappos'd to 
flow from the internal Conſtitution, and 
unknown Eſſence of that Subſtance. Thus 
we come by the Ideas of Man, Horſe, 
Gold, &c. Thus the ſenſible Qualities of 
Tron, or a Diamond make the Complex - 
deas of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith 
or a Jeweller commonly knows better 
than a Philoſopher. 


The ſame happens concerning the Ope- - 


rations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Rea- 


ſoning, &c. which we concluding not to LY 
 ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehending 
how they can belong to Body, or be pro- 


ducd by it ; we think them the Actions 


- of ſome other Subſtance, which we call 


Spirit : of whoſe Subſtance or Nature we 
have as Clear a Notion as of that of Bo- 
dy ; the one being but the ſuppos'd Sub- 
ſtratum of the Simple Ideas we have from 
without ; as the other of thoſe Operations 
which we experiment in our ſelves with- 
in: So that the Idea of Corporeal Sub- 
ſtance in matter, is as remote from our 


| Conceptions as that of Spiritual Sub- 


ftance. | 

Hence we may conclude that he has the 
perfecteſt Idea of any particular Subſtance, 
who has colle&ted moſt of thoſe Simple 
Ideas which do exiſt in it: among which 
Wwe 
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we are to reckon its Ative Powers, and 


| Paſſive Capacities, tho' not ſtrictly Simple 


Ideas. 
Secondary Qualities for the moſt part 


ſerve to diſtinguiſh Subſtances. For our 
Senſes fail us in the diſcovery of the Bulk, 
Figure, Texture, &c. of the minute parts 
of Bodies on which their real Conſtitutions 
and Differences depend : and Secondary 
Qualities are nothing but -Powers with 
relation to our Senſes. The 7deas that 
make our Complex ones of Corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, are of three ſorts. Firſt, The /- 
deas of Primary Qualities of -'Fhings , 
which are diſcover'd by our Senſes: Such 
are Bulk, Figure, Motion, &c. Secondly , 
the Senſible ſecondary Qualities , which 
are nothing but Powers to produce ſeve- 
ral Ideas in ys by our Senfes, Thirdly, 
The Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance 
to cauſe, or receive ſuch Alterations of 
Primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance 
ſo alter'd, ſhould produce in us different 
{deas, from what it did before :- And they 
are call'd A4#zve and Paſſive Powers, All 
which, as far as we have any notice, or 
notion of them, terminate in Simple [deas. 

Had we Senſes acute enough: to diſcern 
the minute - Particles of Bodies, it- is not 
tq be doubted, but-they would produce 
quite 
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quite different /deas in us ; as we find in 
viewing things with Microſcopes. Such Bo- 
dies as to our naked Eyes are colour'd and 
opaque; will through Microſcopes appear 
pellucid. - Blood to the naked Eye appears 
all Red ; but by a good Microſcope we'ſee 
only ſome Red Globules ſwimming in a 
tranſparent Liquor. -/ 

The [nfinite-wiſe Author of our Beings 
has fifted our Organs, and Faculties to r 
conveniences-of Life and the buſineſs we 
have to do here : We may by our Senſes 
know and diſtinguiſh Things ſo far as'to 
accommodate'them to the Exigences of this 
Life. We have alſo Infight enough into 
their admirable Contrivances, and wonder- 
ful Efiteas to admire, and magnifie the 
Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs of their Au- 
thor. Such-a Knowledge as this which is 
ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain ;'and we are fitted 
well enough with Abilities to provide for 
the convenietices of living. 

Beſides the 'Complex: Men we have of 
material Subſtances ; by the ſimple 7deas 
taken from the operations of our own 
Minds, which we experiment in our ſelves, 
as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing, Know- 
zng, &c. co-exiſting in the ſame Subſtance, 
we are able to frame the ' Complex /dea of 

| a 
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a Spirit. And this /dea of an immaterial 
Subſtance, is as clear as that we have of a 
material. By joyning theſe with Subſtance, 
of which we have no diſtin& /dea, we have 
the /zea of a Spirit : and by putting to- 
gether the 7deas of coherent, ſolid Parts, 
and Power of being mov'd, joyn'd with 
Subſtance, of which likewiſe we have no 
poſitive /dea, we have the /dea of Matter. 
The one is asclear and diſtin as the other. 
The Subſtance of Spzrit is unknown to us ; 
and fo is the Subſtance of Bodyequally un- 
known to us: Two Pang Qualities or 
Properties of Body, viz. Solid coherent Parts, 
and impulſe, we have diſtin clear 1deas 
of : So likewiſe have we, of two primary 
Qualities or Properties of Spirit, 7hinking 
and a power of Attion, We havealſo clear 
and diſtin& 7deas of ſeveral Qualities in- 
herent in Bodies, which are but the various 
Modifications of the Extenſion of cohering 
ſolid Parts, and their Motion. We have 
likewiſe the /deas of the ſeveral Modes of 
Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Ho- 
ping, Fearing, &c. As alſo of Willing and 
Moving the Body conſequent to it. 

If this-Notion of Spirit may have ſome 
difficulties in it, not eafie to be explain'd, 
we have no more reaſon to deny or 
doubt of the exiſtence of Spirits, than we 
have 
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have, to deny or doubt of the exiſtence of ' 
Body : becauſe the notion of Body is cum- 
bred with ſome difficulties very hard, and 
perhaps impoſlible to be explain'd. The 
Diviſibility in infinitum, for inſtance, of any 
_ finite Extenſion involves us whether we 
grant or deny it in conſequences impollible 
to be explicated, or made conſiſtent. We 
have therefore as much reaſon to be fatis- 
ſied with our notion of Spirzt, as with our 
notion of Body ; and the Exiſtence of the 
one, as well as the other. We have no 0- 
ther /dea of the Supream Being, but a Com- 
' plex one of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, 
Daration, Pleaſure, Happineſs, and of ſeve- 
ral other Qualities, 'and Powers which it is | 
better to have than be without, with the 
Addition of 7»finite to each of theſe. 

In which Complex /dea we may obſerve 
that there is no Simple one, bating Infinity, 
which is not alſoa part of our Complex 7- 
dea of other Spirits ; becauſe in our deas, 
as well of Spirits as other things, we are 
reſtrain'd to thoſe we receive from Sernſa- 
tion and Reflettion, 
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C H A P. XXIV. 
Of Colleive Ideas of Subſtances. 


Here are other 7deas of Subſtances 
| which may be calld Collefive, 
which are made up of many particular 
Subſtances conſider'd as united into one 
Idea, as a Troop, Army, &c. which the 
Mind makes by its power of Compoſi- 
tion. Theſe Collefive Ideas are but the 
artificial Draughts of the Mind bringing 
things remote, and independant into 
one View, the better to contemplate and 
diſcourſe of them united into one Con- 
ception, and ſignify'd by one Name. For 
there are no things ſo remote, which the 
Mind cannot by this Art of Compoſition, 
bring into one 7dea, as is viſible in that ſig- 
nified by the Name Unzver/ſe, 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Relation. 


Here is another Sett of deas which 
the Mind gets from the comparing 
of one thing with another. When the Mind 
ſo confiders one thing, that it does as it 
were bring it to, and ſet it by another , 
and carry its view from one to the other , | 
this is Relation or Reſpet : and the . Deno- 
minations given to things intimating 
that Reſpe&, are what we call Relatives, 
And the things ſo brought together Rela- 
ted, Thus when I call Cajus, 4Zushband, or 
Fhiter, Tintimate ſome other Perſon, or 
Thing in both caſes, with which I com- 
pare him. Any of our /deas may be the 
Foundation of Relation. 
Where Languages have fail d to give cor- 
| relative Names, there the Relation is not 
Ka 'ſoeaſily taken notice of : As in Concabine, 
\ Mie which 1s a Relative name, as well as W:fe. 
MLA The 7/deas of Relation may be rhe ſame, 
in thoſe Men who have far different 1deas 
of the things that are Related. Thus thoſe 
who have'different /deas, of Man, may a- 
gree in that of Father. 


/ 


There 
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There is no /dea of any kind, which is 
not capable of an almoſt irifinite number 
of Conſiderations, in reference to other 
things : and therefore this makes no ſmall 
part of Mens Words and Thoughts. Thus 
one ſingle Man may at once ſuitain the Re- 
lations of _ Father, Brother, Son, Husband, 
Friend, Subjeit, General, European, Engliſh- 
man, Iſlander, Maſter, Servant, Bigger, 
Leſs, &c. to an almoſt infinite number ; 
he being capable of as many Relations 
as there can be occaſions of comparing 
him to other things in any manner of A- 
greement, Diſagreement, or Reſpect what- 
{0ever. | 
The /deas of Relations are much clear- 

er and more 4z/tzntt than of the Things re- 
lated ; becauſe the Knowledge of one Sim- 
ple /dea is oftentimes ſufficient to give me 
the notion of a Relation : but to the know- 
ing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate 
Colleion of ſundry 7deas ts neceſlary. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 
Of Cauſe and Effett, and other Relations. 


HE 7deas of Cauſe and Efed, we get 

from our obſervation of the vziciſf- 

tude of Things, while 'we perceive ſome 
Qualities or Subſlances begin to exiſt, and 
that they receive their Exiſtence from the 
due Application and Operation of other 
Beings : That which produces, is the Cauſe; 
that which is produced the Effett. Thus 
Fluidity in Wax 1s the Effect of a certain 
degree of Heat, which we obſerve to be 
conſtantly produced by the application of # | 
ſuch Heat. - ] 
. We diſtinguiſh the Originals of things M 
into. two ſorts. 2 ] 
Firſt, When the thing is wholly made © 
new, ſo that no part thereof did ever exiſt ; 
S 

[ 


before, as when a new Particle of Matter 
doth begin to exiſt, which had before no 
Being ; tis called Creation, 

Secondly, When a thing is made up of 
Particles which did all of them before 
exilt, but the thing ſo conſtituted of pre 
exiſting Particles, which altogether make 
up ſuch a Colletion of ſimple /deas; had 
not 


(83) 
not any Exiſtence before, as this May, this 
Fes, this Roſe, Sc. This, when referr'd to 
2 Subſtance, produced in the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, by an Internal Prin- 
ciple, but ſet on work by ſome Exter- 
nal Agent, and working by inſenſible 
ways which we perceive not, is called Ge- 
neration. 

When the Cauſe is Extrinſical, and the 
Effet produced by a ſenſible Separation or 


| Juxta-poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call 


it Making; and ſuch are all Artificial 


,& Things. When any ſimple 7zea is produ- 
| ced, which was not in that Subject before, 
| wecallit Alteration. 


The Denominations of Things taken 


E from 7ime, are for the moſt part only 
| Relations. Thus when it is faid that Queen 


Elizabeth lived Sixty nine, and reigned 
Forty five Years, no more is meant, than 


| that the duration of her Exiſtence was e- 


qual to ſixty nine, and of her Government 


& to Forty five Annual Revolutions of the 
, + And fo areall Words anſwering, Zow 
| long. 


Toung and Old, and other Words of 


: Time, that are thought to ſtand for poſi- 


tive /deas, are indeed Relative; and inti- 


| mate aRelation to a certain length of Du- 
| ration, whereof we have the ZZea.in our 


G 2 Minds. 
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Minds. 'Thus 'we call a Man Young of 
Old, that has lived little or much of that 
time that Men uſually attain. to. This 
is evident from oor application of theſe 
Names to other things ; for a Man is 
called Young at Twenty, but a #orſe 
Old, &c. The Sun and Stars we call 
not Old at all, becauſe we know not 
what period God has ſet to that fort of 
Beings. | 

. There are other 7deas, that are truly 
Relative, which we {ignifie by Names, that 
are thought Poſitive and Abſolute ; fuch 
as Great and Little, Strong and Weak. The 
things thus denominated are referred to 


fome Standards with which we compare 
them. Thus we call an Apple Great, that 
& bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we 
have been uſed to. And a Man Weak, that 
has not ſomuch Strength or Power to move 
- Men uſually have, or thoſe of his own 
IZE. yy 
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"CHAP. XXVII 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


+ Af Nother occaſion the Mind takes of 
comparing, is the.: very Being. of 
Things : when conſidering a Thing as ex- 
iſting at any: certain tune, or place, and 
comparing 1t with it ſelf as exiſting at any 
other time, Sc. it forms the [deas of 1dew 
tity and Diverfity. When we ſee any thing 
in any certain time and place, .we are'ſurt, 
it is that very thing ; and.can beno other, 
how like ſoever it may be: in all other -Re- 
Jyectas:: ff. 52:5 rh ; 4-110 
We conceiving it 1mpoſſible, that two 
Things of the ſame kind-thould exiſt to- 
gether.in the ſame place, we concludeithat 
whatever exiſts any where: at the ſame 
time, excludes all of the fame kind, and.is 
there it ſelf alone. When. therefore-we 
demand whether any thing be the ſame, ar 
no, it refers always to ſomething that : ex- 


-iſted ſuch a Time, in ſuch:a:Place,' which 


ir was certain at'that inftant was the ſame 
with it felf, and no other. - Dy 
We have eas of three ſorts of Subſtan- 


;CeS, Firft,, God's, Secondly, Finite Intelligen- 


ces, Thirdly, Bodies, G 3 Firſt, 
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Firſt, God being Eternal, Unalterable, 
and every where concerning his /dentity, 
there can be no doubt. | 

Secondly, Finite Spirits having had their 
determinate time-and place of beginning to 
exiſt, the Relation to that time and place 
willalways determine to each. its /dentity, 
as long as it exiſts. 

Thirdly, The: fame will hold of every 
Particle of Matter to which no Addition or 
Suſtraction is made. Theſe three exclude | 
not one another out of the ſame place, yet 
cach exclude thoſe of the ſame kind, out of 
the ſame place. | 
- The Identity and Diverſity of Modes and 
-Relations are determined after the ſame 
manner that Subſtances are : only the Ati 
ons of Finite Beings, as Motion and Thought, 
conſiſting in Succellion, they cannot exiſt 
in different times and Places as permanent 
'Beings : For no Motion: or Thought conſi- 
dered as at different times can be the ſame, 
each part thereof having a different begin- 
ning of Exiſtence. 

trom whence it is plain, that Exiſt- 
-ence-1t ſelf is the Principium Individuati- 
outs, which determines a Being to a par- 
ticular time, and place incommunicable 
to two Beings of the ſame kind. Thus, 
luppoſe an Arom exiſting in a determind 
time, 


CWA 
time and place; it is evident that conſi- 
dered:in any inſtant, it_is the ſame with 
it ſelf, and will be fo, as long as its Exi- 


| ſtence continues. The ſame may be ſaid 


of Two, or more, or any number qf Par- 
ticles, whilſt they continue together. The 
Maſs will be the ſame however jumbled : 
but if one Atom be taken away, it 1s not 
the ſame Mals. 

In Vegetables, the Identity depends not 
on the fame Maſs, and is not applied to the 
fame thing. The reaſon oi this is the dif- 
ference between an Animate Body, and 
Maſs of Matter ; This being only the Co- 
hefion of Particles any how united ; The 
other, ſuch a diſpoſition and Organization 
of Parts, as is fit to receive and diltribute 
Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, Leaves, Sc. (of an Oak, 
for inflance) in which conſis the vegeta- 
ble Life. That therefore which has ſuch 
an Organization of Parts partaking of one 
common Life, continues to be the ſame 
Plant, tho that Life be communicated to 
new Particles of Matter vitally united to 
the living Plant. The Caſe is not ſo much 
difierent in Brutes, but that any one may 
hence ſee what makes an Animal, and con- 
tinues it the ſame. " IE! 


S4: The 
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The Identity of the ſame Man likewiſe 
conſiſts in a participation of the ſame cons 
tinued Life, in ſucceeding Particles of Mat- 
or vitally united to the ſame organized 
Body. ; | 
| To underſtand 7dentity aright, we muſt 
conſider what /dea the Word it is applied to 
ſtands for. It being one thing to be the 
ſame Subſtance, another the ſame Man, and 
a Third the ſame Perſon. - 
An Animal, is a living organized Body : 
and the ſame Animal, is the ſame continu- 
ed Life communicated to different Particles | 
of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be 
united to that organized living Body , and 
our Notion of May, is but of a particular 
fort of Animal. | ©: 
. Perſon ſtands for an Intelligent Being, 
that reaſons and reflects, and can conſider 
it ſelf the ſame thing in different Times 
and Places; which it doth by that Coſct- 
ouſneſs that is inſeparable from Thinking. 
By this every one 1s to himſelf what he 
calls Self, without conſidering whether that 
Self be continu'd in the ſame, or divers Sub- 
ſtances. In this conſiſts Perſonal Tdey- 


S et + 


tends backward to any paſt Action, or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that 
= : Perſon, 


( 89) 
Perſon. It is the ſame Self now, it was 
then : And.it'is by the ſame Se/f, with this 
preſent one, that now reflects on it,that that 
Action was done. f 

Self is that conſcious thinking "Thing, 
whatever Subſtance it matters not, whic 
1s conſcious of Pleaſure or Pain, capable of 
Happineſs or Miſery ; and ſo is concern- 
ed for it f{elf, as far as that Conſciouſneſs 
extends. That with which the Conſciou(- 
neſs of this prefent thinking Thing, can 
joyn it felf, makes the ſame Perſon, and is 
one Self with it; and fo attributes to it 
Self, and owns all the AQAtons of that 


"thing, as its own, as far as that Conſciouf- 


neſs reaches. 


This Perſonal Identity is the Object of 


Reward and Punifhment, being thitt 'by 


which every one is concerfied for himſelf. 


Tf the Conſcrouſnefs went 'albng with'the lit- 


tle Finger, when that was.cut off, *it would 
be the ſame Self that was juſt 'before con- 
cerned for the whole Body. | 
If the ſame Socrates, waking and ſleeping, 
did not partake of the ſame Conſciouſnels, 
they would not be the fame Perſon. Socrates 
waking, could not be in juſtice accountable 
for what Socrates ſleeping did, no more than 
one Twin, tor what his Brother Twin did, 
becauſe their outſides were ſo hke,that they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed. But 


. tho he be never afterwards conſcious of 
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' But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the Memory 
of ſome parts of my Life, -beyond a poſ- 
ſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I ſhall 
never be conſcious of them again ; Am[ 
not again the ſame Perſon that did thoſe 
AQtions, tho I have now forgot them > [ 
anſwer, that we muſt here take notice what 
the Word 7 is applied to, which in this 
Caſe is the Man only : And the ſame Man 
being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, is 
eaſily here ſuppos'd to ſtand alſo for the 
ſame Perſon. But if it be poſlible for the 
fame Man, to have diſtin incommunica- 
ble Conſciouſneſs at different times, it is 
paſt doubt the ſame Man would, at diffe- 
rent times, make different Perſons. Which 
we ſee is the Senſe of Mankind in the ſo- 
lemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, 
Human Laws not puniſhing the Madman 
for the Sober Man's Actions, nor the Sober 
Man for what the Madman did ; thereby 
making them two Perſons. Thus we fay 
in Engliſh, ſuch a one # not bimſelf, or is be- 


fides himſelf, in which Phraſes it is inſinua- 


ted, that Se/f is changed, and the Se/f ſame 
Perſon is no longer in that Man, | 
But is not a Man Drunk or Sober the 
ſame Perſon 2 Why elſe is he puniſhed for 
the ſame Fatt he commits .when Drunk, 


it 2 
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it? Jnſt as much the ſame Perſon, as a 
Man that walks, and does other things in 
his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is as an- 
ſwerable for any Miſchief he ſhall do in it. 
Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their way of Knowledge : Be- 


| cauſe in theſe Caſes they cannot dittinguiſh 


certainly what is real, and what is coun- 
terfeit ; And ſo the Ignorancein Drunken- 
neſs or Sleep is not admitted as a Plea. For 
tho' Puniſhment be annexed to .Perſonalt- 
ty, and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs ; and 
the Drunkard perhaps is not conſcious of 


-what he did ; yet Human Judicatures juſt- 


ly puniſh him, becauſe the Fact is proved 
againſt ; but want of Conſciouſneſs cannot 
be proved for him. But in the great Day 
wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall te 
laid open, it may be reaſonable tothink no 
one ſhall be made to anſwer for what he 
knows nothing *of, but ſhall receive his 
Doom, his own Conſcience accuſing, or elſe 
excuſing him. | 

To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins 
to exiſt, 1t muſt during its Exiſtence be 
the ſame: Whatever Compoſitions of Sub- 
ſlances begin to exiſt, during the Unjon of 
thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be 
the ſame. Whatſoever Mode begins toex-. 
iſt, during its Exiſtence it is the ſame: 
And 
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(92) | 
And ſo if the Compoſition be of diſtin 
raps and difterent Modes, the ſame 

ule holds. Whence it appears that the 
difficulty or obſcurity that has been about 
this Matter, rather ariſes from names 2// us'd, 
than from any obſcurity in the things them» 
ſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecitick 
Idea, to which the Name is applied, if 
that 1dea be ſteadily kept to, the diſtindti- 
on of anything into the ſame, and divers, 
will eaſily be conceived, and there can ariſe 
no doubt concerning it. 


CHAP. XXVIT. 
Of other Relations. 


A LL Simple 7deas, wherein are Parts 
or Degrees, afford an occaſion of 
comparing the Subjects wherein they are 
to one another in reſpe&t of thoſe Simple 
Ideas. As Whiter, Sweeter, More, Leſs, &c. 
Theſe depending on the equality and exceſs 
of the ſame Simple ea, in ſeveral Subjects 


may be called, Proportional Relations, 


Another occaſion -of comparing things 
is taken from the Circumſtances of their 
Origine, as Father, Sox, Brother, &c. Theſe 
may be called Natural Relations, f 
LEE -” - - John: 
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Sometimes the foundation of conſide- 
ring things, is ſome a@ whereby any one 
comes by a Moral Right, Power, or Ob- 
ligation to do ſomething : ſuch are Ge- 
eral, Captain, Burgher ; theſe are Inſti 
tuted, and Voluntary Relations, and may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the Natural, in that 
they are alterable and ſeparable from the 
Perſons to whom they ſometimes belong- 
ed, tho' neither of the Subſtances ſo Re- 
lated be deſtroyed. But natural Rela- 
tions are not alterable, but are as laſting 
as their Subjects. 

Another Relation is the conformity or 
diſagreement of Mens voluntary AQti- 
ons toa Rule to which they are referred, 
and by which they are judged of : Theſe 
may be called Moral Relations. It is this 
Conformity or Diſagreement of our Adti- - 
ons to ſome Law (whereby Good or 
Evil is drawn on us from the Will and 
Power of the Law-maker, and is what 
we call Reward -or Puniſhment) that ren- 
- our Actions Morally Good, or 

vil. 

Of theſe Moral Rules or Laws there 
ſeem to be three ſorts with their different 
enforcements. Firſt, The Divine Law. 
Secondly, Civil Law. Thirdly The Law 
of Opinion or Reputation, By their Rela- 
tion 
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tion to the Firſt, our Actions are either. 


Sins or Duties - To the Second, Criminal 
or /nnocent : to the Third Vertues or Vi- 
c6s. 

1/f. By the Divine Law, I mean that 
Law which God has ſet to the Actions 
of Men, whether promulgated to them 
by the light of Nature, or the voice of 
Revelation. 

That: God has given a Law to Man- 
kind, ſeems undeniable, fince he has, 
Firſt, A right to do it, we are his Crea- 
tures. Secondly, Goodneſs and Wiſdom 
to direct our Actions to what is beſt. 
Thirdly, Power to enforce it by Reward, 
and Puniſhment of infinite Weight, and 
Duration. This 1s the only true Touch- 
ſtone of Moral ReQtitnde, and by which 
Men judge of the moſt conſiderable 
Moral Good or Evil of their Actions : 
That is, Whether as Duties or Sins they 
are like to procure them Happineſs or 
Miſery from the Hands of the Almigh- 


ry. 
Pw, The Civil Law, is the Rule ſet 
by the Common-wealth, to the Actions 
of thoſe that | belong to it. This Law 
no body over-looks; the Rewards and 
Puniſhments being ready at hand to en- 
force it, extending to the proteting or 
| taking 
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taking away of Life, Liberty, and Eſtate 
of thoſe who obſerve or diſobey it. 

3'y, The Law of Opinion or Reputa- . 
tion. Pertue and Vice are Names ſuppo- 
ſed every where, to ſtand for Actions in 
their own Nature, Right and Wrong. 
As far as they are really ſo applied, they 
ſo far are co-incident with the Divine 
Law. But it is viſible that theſe Names 
in the particular inſtances of their appli- 
cation , through the ſeveral Nations and 
Societies of Men, are conſtantly attri- 
buted only to ſuch 'Actions as in each 
Country and Society, are in Reputation or 
Diſcredit. So that the meaſure of what is 
every where called and eſteemed Vertue 
and Vice, 1is the approbation or diſlike, 
praiſe or blame, which by a tacit Conſent 
eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the Societies and Tribes 
of Men in the World ; whereby ſeveral A- 
tions come to find Credit or Diſgrace a- 
mong(t them, according to the Judgment, 
Maxims, or Faſhions of the Place. 

That this is ſo, appears hence : That 
tho' that paſles for Vertue in one place, 
which 1s elſewhere accounted Vice; yet 
every where FYertue and Praiſe, Vice and 


| - Blame go together ; Yertue is every where 


that which is thought Praiſe-worthy : 
and nothing :lſe but that which has the 
\ ak 
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allowance of publick Eſteem, is called 
Vertue. Theſe have fo cloſe an Alliance, 
that they are often called by the ſame 
name. | | 
"Tis true, Vertue and Vice do in a great 
meaſure every where correſpond with the 
unchangeable Rule of Right and Wrong, 
which the Laws of God have eſtabliſhed; 
becauſe the obſervation of theſe Laws viſt 
bly ſecures and advances the general Good 
of Mankind, and the negle&t of them 
breeds Miſchief and Confuſion : and there- 


fore Men without renouncing all Senſe and 


Reaſon, and their own Intereſt, could not 
generally miſtake in placing their com- 
mendation and blame on that ſide that 
deſerved it not. 

They who think not Commendation and 
Diſgrace ſufficient motives to engage Men 


to accommodate themſelves to the Q- 


pinions and Rules of thoſe with whom 
they converſe, feem little skilF'd in the Hiſt 


ory of Mankind. The greateſt part where- | 
of govern themſelves chiefly by this Law 


of Faſhion. 


The Penalties that attend the breach 


of God's Laws are ſeldom ſeriouſly refle@- ; 
ed on, and thoſe that do reflet on them, | 


entertain Thoughts of future reconciliati- 
on. And for the puniſhment due from the 


Laws 
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Laws of the Common-wealth, Men flat- 
ter themſelves with the hopes of Impunity : 
But no Man eſcapes Cenfure and Dill 
who offends againſt Faſhion ; nor is there 
one of ten thouſand ſtiff and infenſible e- 
nough, to bear up under the conſtant dif- 
like and condemnation of his own Club. 


g 

d; Morality then is nothing but a Relation 
iff- | to theſe Laws or Rules; And theſe Rules 
od W being nothing but a colleion of ſeveral 


ſimple deas ; The conformity thereto is 
but fo ordering the Action, that the Sim- 
ple /deas belonging to it, may correſpond 
| to thoſe which the Law requires. By which 
m- & we ſee how Moral Beings, and Notions are 
hat & founded on, and terminated in the Simple 

| [deas of Senſation and Refleftion. For ex- 
nd K& ample, Let us confider the Complex 7dea 
ſen MW ſignified by the word Murder. Firſt from 
O- | Reflection, we have the deas of Willing, 
om K Conſidering, Purpoſing, Malice, &c. Allo of 
iſt- Þ Life, Perceptzon, and Self-Motion. Secondly 
re- ® from Senſation, we have the /deas of Man, 
.aw © and of ſome Action whereby we put an end 

EZ to that Perception and Motion in the Man, 
Z all which 3 er are comprehended 


ns 


&- © in the word Murpler. 

-m, 4 This collect; n of {imple Ideas being 
ati- & found to agree or dilagree with the 
E eſteem of the Country I have been bred 
3 H in 
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. ful, a Crime or no Crime. 
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in, and to be. held worthy of Praiſe of 
Blame, I call the Action Yertuons, or Vi 
cious, If I have the Will of a Supreme In- 
viſible Law-maker for my Rule, then, a 
T ſuppoſe the Action commanded or forbid- 
den by God, I call it Good or Evil, Sin « 
Duty : If 1 compare it with the Civil-Lay 
of my Country, I call it Lawful or Uulan- 


Moral Actions may be conſidered two 
ways. = | ; 
Firſt, as they are in themſelves a Col 
le&tion of Simple 7deas, in which Senſe they 
are poſitive abſolute Ideas, = 
Secondly, As Good or Bad, or Indifferent: 

in this reſpect they are Relative, it being 
their Conformity or diſagreement with 
iome Rule that makes them be ſo. We 
ought carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 
politive /Zeq of the Aion, and the refs 
rence it has to a Rule : both which ar 
commonly comprehendeded under on 
Name, which often occaſions confiiſion, 
and miſleads the Judgment. 5 
 Thusthe. taking trom another what ſt 
his, without his Conſent, is properly call 
Stealing : But that Name being common- 
ly underſtood to fignifie alſo. the Mori 
Pravity of the Action, Men are apt to cor 
demn whatever they hear called Stealing vÞ 
my 90 09 
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an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule 
of Right. And yet the private taking 
away his Sword from a Madman to pre- 
vent his doing Miſchief, tho” it be proper- 
ly denominated Stealing, as the Name of 
ſuch a mzxed Mode, yet when compared to 
the Law of God, itis no Sin or Tranſgref- 
ſion, tho* the Name Szealing ordinarily 
carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 

It would be infinite to go over all ſorts 
of Relations ; I have here mentioned ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may 


"2 ferve to let us ſee from whence we get out 
© Zdeas of Relations, and wherein they are 
. | founded. | | 


CHAP. XXIX. 
Of clear, obſcure, diſtint and confuſed 


Ideas. 


| [ Aris ſhewn the Original of our 4 
I deas, and taken a view of their ſe- 
veral ſorts : I ſhall offer ſome few other 
Conſiderations concerning them. The firſt 
is, that ſome are c/car, others obſcare : ſome 
diſtin, and others confuſed. | 
Our Simple 7deas are clear, when they 
are ſuch as. the Objets themſelves from 
H 2 whence 
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whence they were taken, did' in a well- 
ordered Senſation or Perception preſent 
them. Whilſt the Memory retains them 
thus, and can produce them ſo to the 
Mind when it has occaſion to conſider 
them, they are clear 7deas. 

Our Complex Ideas are clear when the 7- 
deas that go to their Compoſition are clear: 
and the Number and Order of thoſe Sim- 
ple deas, that are their Ingredients, is de- 
terminate and certain, 

The caule of - Ob/curity in Simple deas 
ſeems to be either dull Organs, or ſlight 
Impreſſions made by the Objects, or a 
Weakneſs in the Memory, not able to re- 
tain them as received. 

A diſtin Idea is that wherein the Mind 
perceives a difference from all other : And 
a Confuſed, is ſuch an one as is not ſuffici- 
ently diſtinguiſhable from another from 
which it ought to be diflterent. Obſcurity 
is oppoſed to Clearneſs, Confuſion to Di- 
ſtiacnels, 

This Confuſion incident to Ideas, is only 

in refercnce to their Names. For every I- 

dea a Manhas being viſibly what it is, and 

diſtinct from all other Ideas but it (elf, that 

which makes it confus'd is, when it is ſuch 

that it may as. well be called by another 

_ Name as that which it is expreſſed by, the 
| | if 
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difference which keeps the things diſtinet, 
and makes ſome of them to belong rather 
to the one, and ſome of them to the other 
of thoſe Names being left out ; and ſo the 
diſtinction which was: intended to be 
kept up by theſe diflerent Names is quite 

*loſt. 

Confuſion is occaſioned chiefly by the fol- 


| lowing Defaults. 


Firſt, When any Complex Idea (for it is 
Complex Ideas that are molt liable to Con- 
fuſion) is made up of too ſmall a number of 
Simple /deas, and ſuch as are common to 
other things : Whereby the differences that 
make it deſerve a different Name, are left 
out. Thus an /dea of a Leopard being con- 
ceived only as a ſpotted Beaſt, is contuſed ; 
it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguith- 
ed from a Panther, and other ſorts of Beaſts 
that are ſpotted. Where the /deas for which 


. we uſe difterent Terms, have not a diffe- 


rence anſ{werable to their diſtindt Names, 
and ſo cannot be diſtingaiſhed by them, 

thereit is that they are truly confus'd. 
Secondly, When the 7deas are fo jumbled 
together in the Complex one, that it is not 
ealily diſcernible, whether it more belongs 
to the Name given it, than to any other. 
We may conceive this Confuſion by a ſort 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, wherein the Co- 
H 3 lours 


( ras }: 
lours mark out: very odd and unuſual Fi 
Eures, and have no..diſcernible Order in 
their Poſition. This, when ſaid to be the Pi- 
Cture of a Man or Czfar, we reckon Confu- 
{ed, becauſe it is not diſcernible in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man or Cz/ar, 
than to the Name Bahoon or Pompey. But 
when a Cylindrical Mirrour rightly placed, 
hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines on the 
Table, into their due Order and Proportion, 
then the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man 
or Cz/ar ; that is, that it belongs to thoſe 
Names, and is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable 
from a Baboon or Pompey ; that is, from the 
Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names. 
Thirdly, When any one of our 7deas ſig- 
nified by a Name is uncertain and undeter- 
mined. Thus he that puts in, or.leaves out 
an /aea out of his Complex one of Charch 
or /dolatry, every time that hethinks of ei- 
ther, and holds not fleady to any one pre- 
ciſe Combination of /deas, that makes it up, 
is faid to have a contus'd /dea of Church of 
idolatry. Confuſion always concerns two /- 
as, and thoſe molt, which moſt approach 
one another. To avoid Confuſion therefort 
we ought to examine what other it 1s 1n 
danger to be confounded with, or which it 
cannot eaſily be ſeparated from ; and that 
will be found an des belonging to another 
5 iran 6 2 2s ”" 7 Name 
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Name, and fo ſhould be a diferent thing, 
from which yet it is not ſufficiently di- 
ſtin, and ſo keeps not that difference from 
that other /dea which the different Name 
imports. 

It is to be obſerved that our Complex 7- 
deas may be very clear and diſtin in one 
part, and very obfcure and confuſed in an- 
other. Thus in Chi/:iaerrum, or Body of 

a Thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may 
be confuſed, tho' that of the Number be 
very diſtin& : We can difcourſe and de- 

monſtrate copicerning that part of this Com- 

plex Idea which depends on the Number 

Thouſand ; tho' it 1s plain we have no pre- 

ciſe /dea of its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguith it 

by that from One that has but Nine Hun- 
dred Ninety Nine Sides. The not obſery- 
ing this, cauſes no ſmall Error in Mens 


 Thovghts,and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Real and Fantaftical Ideas. 


UR 7deas in reference to things from 
| whence they are taken, or which 
they may be ſuppoſed to repretent, come 
under a 7hreefold DiftinCtion, and are, Firlt, 

H 4 either 
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either Real or Fantaſtical. Secondly, 4- 
dequate or Inadequate, Thirdly, True or 
Falſe. | 

By Real Ideas | mean ſuch as have a 
Foundation in Nature, ſuch as have a con- 
formity with the Real Being and Exiſtence 
of Things, or with their Archetypes. 

Fantaſtical are ſuch as have no Foundati- 

on in Nature, nor any conformity with that 
Reality of Being, to which they are refer- 
red as to their Archetypes, By examining 
the ſeveral ſorts of 7deas we ſhall find, that, 
Firſt, our Simple Ideas are all Real ; not 
that they are Images or Repreſentations of 
what does exiſt, but as they are the certain 
Effects of Powers in things without us, or- 
dained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch 
Senſations : They are Real 7deas in us, 
whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that 
are really in things themſelves. 

Their Reality lies in the ſteady Corre- 
ſpondence they have with the diſtin Con- 
ſtitutions of Real Beings. But whether 
they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions as to 
Cauſes or Patterns it matters not; it ſuffices 
that they are conſtantly produced by them. 

Complex Ideas being arbitrary Combina- 
tions of Simple 7deas put together, and uni- 
ted under one general Name, in forming of 
which the Mind uſes its Liberty ; we muſt 

| enquire 


- were found united, as Centaur, &c, 
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enquire which of theſe are Real, and which 
Imaginary Combinations, and to this [ ſay, 
that, 

Firſt, Mixed Modes and Relations ha- 
ving no other Reality than wv hat they have 
in the Minds of Men : Nothing elle is re- 
quired to make them Real, bur a polhbili- 
ty of Exiſting conformable to them. Theſe 
Lleas being themſelves Archetypes, cannot 
differ from their Archetypes, and ſo cannot 
be Chimerical ; unleſs any one will jumble 


together in them inconſiſtent Ideas. 1 hoſe 


indeed that have Names aſligned them in 
any Language, muſt have a Conformity to 
the ordinary ſignification of the Name that 


. 1s given them, - that they may not be 


thought Fantaſtical. * 

Secondly, Our Complex 7deas of Subſtan- 
ces being made, in reference to things ex- 
iſting without us, whoſe Repreſentations 
they are thought, are no farther real, than 
as are ſuch Combinations of Simple Ideas, 
as are really united, and co-exiſt in things 
without us. Thoſe are Fantaſtical which 
are made up of ſeveral Ideas, that n&ver 
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CHAP. XXXI, 
Of Ideas Adequate or Inadequate. 


Eal Ideas are either Adequate or Ina- 
| dequate ; Firſt, Adequate, which per- 

fetly repreſent thoſe Archetypes which the 
Mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and which 
it makes them to ſtand for. Secondly, Iy- 
adequate, which are ſuch as do but parti- 
ally or incompleatly repreſent thoſe Ar- 
chetypes to which they are referred : 
whence it appears. 

Firſt, That all our Simple Ideas are 4de- 
quate ; for they being but the Effects of cer- 
tain Powers in things fitted and ordained by 
God, to produce ſuch Senſations ſh us, they 
cannot but be Correſpondent and Adequate 
to ſuch Powers, and we are fure they agree 
to the reality of things. 

Secondly, Our Complex Ideas of Modes be- 
ing voluntary ColleQions of Simple Ideas, 
which the Mind puts together without re- 
ference toany real Archetypes, cannot but 
be Adequate Ideas. They are referred to 
no other Pattern, nor made by any OQ- 
riginal, but the Good-liking and Will of 
him that makes the Combination, If 
indeed 
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indeed one would confirm his 7dea, to that 
which is formed by another Perſon, it may 
be Wrong or {nazequate, becauſe they a- 
greenot to that which the Mind deſigns 
to be their Archetype and Pattern. In which 
reſpect only, any /deas of Modes can be 
Wrong, Imperfect, or Inadequate. 

Thirdly, Our Ideas of Subſtances, have in 
the Mind a double Reference : Frr/?, They 
are ſometimes referred to a ſuppoſed real 
Eſſence, of each ſpecies of Things. Se- 
condly, They are deligned for Repreſenta- 
tions in the mind of Things that do exiſt, 
by ideas diſcoyerable in them : in both 
which reſpe&s they are Inadequate. 

Firſt, If the Names of Subſtances ſtand 
for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain 
real Eſſences, whereby they are of this or 


| that Species, (of which real Eſſences Men 


are wholly ignorant and know nothing) it 
plainly follows that the [deas they have in 
their Minds, being referr'd to real Eſſences, 
as Archetypes which are unknown, they 
mult be fo far from being Adequate, that 
they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repre- 
ſentation of them at all. Our Complex 
Ideas of Subſtances are, as have been ſhewn, 
nothing but certain colle&tions of Simple 
Ideas that bave been obſerved, or ſuppoſed 
conſtantly to Exiſt together. But ſuch a 
rl men, Shaka 6: _ Comm, 
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Complex 7dea cannot be the real Eſſence of 
any Subſtance : For then the Properties we 
diſcover in it would be deducible from it, 
and their neceflary connexion with it be 
known, as all the Properties of a 1ſriangle 
depend on, and are deducible from the 
Complex 1dea of Three Lines including a 
Space : But it is certain that in our Complex 
Hdeas of Subſtances, are not contained ſuch 
1deas on which all the other Qualiities that 
are to be found in them depend. 

Secondly, Thoſe that take their /Jeas of 
Subſtances from their ſenſible Quailties,can- 
not from Adequate /deas of them : becauſe 
their Qualities and Powers are ſo various, 
that no Man's Complex 7dea can contain 
them all. Moſt of our Simple [deas, where- 
of our Complex ones of Subſtances do con- 
ſiſt, are Powers which being Relations to 


other Subſtances ; we cannot be ſure we 


know all the Powers, till we have tryed - 
what changes they are fitted to give and re- 
ceive frog other Subſtances,in their ſeveral 
ways of Application: which being impoſlible 
to be tryed upon one Body, much leſs upon 
All, it is impoſſible we ſhould have Ade- 
quate /deas of any Subſtance, made of a 
colle&ion of all its properties. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXXIL 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


Ruth and Falſhood in propriety of 
Speech belong only to Propoſitions ; 

and when 7deas are termed 7rue or Falſe, 
there is ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, 
which is the foundation of that Denomina- 
tion. Our 7deas being nothing but Appear- 
ances or Perceptions in the Mind, can in 
ſtritneſs of Speech no more be ſaid to be 
True or Falſe, than ſingle Names of Things 
can be ſaid to be true or falſe. The [ea of 
Centaur has no more Falſhood init, when it 
appears in our Minds, than the name Cex- 
taur when it is pronounced or writ on Pa- 
per. For Truth or Falſhood lying always 
in ſome Affirmation or Negation, our 1deas 
are not capable any of them, of hiþg falle, 
till the Mind paſles ſome Judgment on 
them ; that is, affirms or denies ſomething 
of them. In a Metaphy/ical Senſe they may 
be ſaid to be true, that is, to be really ſuch 
as they exiſt ; tho' in things called true, e- 
ven 1n that Senſe, there is perhaps a ſecret 
reference to our /deas, look'd upon as the 
Standards of that Truth ; which amounts 
taa Mental Propoſition. When 
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When the Mind refers any of its 7deas to 
any thing extraneous to it, they are then 
capable of being True or Falſe : becauſe in 
fuch a reference the Mind makes a tacit - 
ſuppoſition of their conformity to that 
thing ; which ſuppoſition, as it is True or 
Falſe, ſo the /deas themſelves come to be 
denominated. This happens in theſe caſes: 

Firſt, When the Mind fuppoſes its 7dea, 
conformable to that in other Mens Minds ; 
called by the ſame name, ſuch as that of 
Tuſtice, Vertue, &c. 

Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any [- 
aea conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. 
Thus that of Mar is True, that of Centaur 
Falfe, the one having a conformity to what 
has really exiſted ; the other not. 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of 
its /deas to that real Conſtitution, and Ef- 
fence of any thing whereon all its Proper- 
ties depend : and thus the greateſt part, if 


not all our 7deas of Subſtances, are falſe. 
As ole Fir When we judge of our /- 
deas by their conformity to thoſe of other 


Men, they may be any of them Falſe. But 
Simple Zdeas are leaſt liable to be fo miſta- 
ken; we feldom miftake Green for Blue, or 
Bitter for Sweet; much lefs'do we confound 
the Names belonging to different Senſes, 
and call a Colour by the name of a - aſte. 

om- 
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Complex 1deas are much more liable to 
Falſhood in this particular : and thoſe of 
Mixed Modes more than Subſtances. Be- - 
cauſe in Subſtances their ſenſible Qualities 
ſerve for the moſt part to diſtinguiſh them 
clearly ; But in Mixed Modes we are more 
uncertain, and we may call that Juſtice, 
which ought to be called by another name, 
The Reaſon of this is, That the abſtract 7- 
deas of Mixed Modes, being Mens Volunta- 
ry Combinations of ſuch a preciſe colleQi- 
on- of Simple deas, we have nothing elſe to 
refer our /deas of Mixed Modes as Stan- 
dards to; but the deas of thoſe who are 
thought to uſe names in their proper ſigni- 
cations : and fo as our /deas conform or 
differ from them , they paſs for True or 
Falſe. 

As to the Second, When we refer our /- 
deas to the real Exiſtence of Things, none 
can be termed Falſe, but our Complex 
Ideas of Subſtances. For our Simple 7/deas 
being nothing but Perceptions in us an- 
ſwerable to certain Powers in external Ob- 
jets, their Truth conſiſts in nothing but 
ſuch appearances, as are produced in us 
ſuitable to thoſe Powers : Neither do they 
become liable to the imputation of Fal- 
ſhood, whether we judge theſe 7deas to be 
in the Things themſelves, or no. For God 

| having 
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having ſet them as Marks of diſtinguiſhing 
Things, that we may be able to diſcern one 
thing from another ; and thereby chuſe 
them as we have occaſion : It alters not 
the nature of our Simple deas, whether 
we think the /dea of Blue (for inſtance) to 
be in the Y7olet it ſelf, or in the Mind on- 
ly : And it is equally from that appearance 
to be denominated Blue, whether it be 
that real Colour, or only a peculiar Tex- 
ture init, that cauſes in us that /dea : Since 
the name Blue notes properly nothing but 
that mark of diſtintion, that is in a Vio- 
let, diſcernible only by our Eyes, what- 
ever it conſiſts in. 

Neither would our Simple 1deas be Falſe, 
if by the different ſtructure of our Organs 
it were ſo ordered, that the ſame Objet 

' ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds dit- 
ferent /deas, For this could never | be 
known, ſince ObjeAs would operate con- 
ſtantly after the ſame manner. It is moſt 
probable nevertheleſs, that the /deas pro- 
duced by the ſame Objeds in different 
Mens Minds, are very near and undiſcer- 
nibly like. Names of Simple [Jeas may 
be miſ-applied, as a Man 1gnorant in the 

_ Engliſh Tongue may call Parple, Scarlet : 

but rhis makes no Fallkood in the 

Ideas. 
| Com- 
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Complex 7deas of Modes, cannot be 
Falſe in reference to the Eſſence of any 
thing really exiſting ; Becauſe they have no 
reference to atiy Pattern Exiſting, or made 
by Nature. 

Our Complex 7deas of Subſtances, be- 
ing all referr'd to Patterns in Things them- 
ſelves, may be Falſe. They are fo, 
Firſt, When look'd upon as repreſentations 
of the unknown Eſſences of Things. Secoyd- 
ly, When they put together ſimple Ideas 
which in the real Exiſtence of Things, have 
no Union : as in Centaur. Thirdly, When 
from any colletion of Simple 1deas, that 
do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated 
by a direct Negation any one ſimple 7gea, 
which is conſtantly joyned with them. 
Thus, if from Extenſion, Solidity, Fixed- 
neſs, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, &c, we re- 
move the Colour obſerved in Gold. 

If this /dea be only left out of the Com- 
plex one of Gold, it is to be looked on asant 
inadequate and impertea, rather than'a 
Falſe one : fince, tho'it contains not all the 
Simple Zdeas, that are united in Nature : 
yet it puts none together, but what do 
really Exiſt together. p + 0 

Upon the whole, 1 think that our -/deas 
as they are conſidered by the. Mind, et- 
ther in reference to the proper ſignifica- 
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tion of their Names, or in reference to the 
reality of Things, may more properly be 
called Right or Wrong Ideas, according as 
they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns 
to which they are referred. The 7deas 
that are in Mens Minds ſimply conſidered, 
cannot be wrong, unleſs Complex Idea, 
wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled to- 
gether. All other 7deas are in themſelves 
right, and the Knowledge about them right, 
and true Knowledge. But when we come to 
refer them to any Patterns, or Archetypes, 
then they are capable of being wrong,as far 
as they diſagree with ſuch Archetypes. 


” "AFESTTGEE th 


CHAP. XXXIE.. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


Here is ſcarce any one that does not 
| obſerve ſomething that ſeems odd 
to him, and is in it {elf really extravagant 
in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and Actions 
of other Men. The leatt Flaw of this 
kind, if at all different from, his. own, e- 
very one 15 quick-ſighted enough to eſpy, 
and forward to: condemn in another, tho. 
he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonablc- 
neſs in his own Tenets and Conduct, which 
$2008 : he 


: NT = 
he never perceives, and will very hardly 
be convinc'd of. 2 | 

This ſort of Unreaſonableſs is uſually im- 
puted to Education andPrejudice,and for the 
moſt part truly enough ; tho' that reaches 
not the bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews di- - 
ſtintly enough whence it riſes, or where- 
in it lies. Education is often rightly aſſgn- 
ed for the Cauſe ; and Prejudice is a good 
genetal Name fof the thing it ſelf ; But 
yet I think he ought to look a little far- 
ther who would trace it to the Root it 
ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew 
whence this Flaw has its Original in very 
ſober and rational Minds, and wherein it 
conſiſts. For this being a Weakneſs to 
which all Men are liable, and a Taint 
which univerſally infects Mankind, the 
greater care ſhould be taken to lay it open. 

Some of our 1deas have a natural Corre- 
ſpondence and Connexion one with ano- 
ther : It is the Office and Excellency of onr 

Reaſon to trace theſe, and hold them to- _ 

gether in that Union and Correſpondence 
which is founded in their peculiar Beings. 

Beſides this there is another Connexion of 

Ideas wholly owing to Chance or Cuſtom: 

Ideas that in themielves are not- at all of 

Kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Mens 
Minds; that *tis very bard to ſeparate then ; 

I z they 
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they always keep Company,and the one no 
ſooner comes into the Underſtanding, but 
its Aſſociate appears with it ; and if they are 
more than Two, the whole Gang always in- 
ſeparable ſhew themſelves together. This 
Rrong Combination of 7deas not ally'd by 
Nature, the Mind-makes in it ſelf either vo- 
luntarily, or by chance: And hence it comes 
in different Men to be very different,accord- 
ing to their different [nclinations, Educations, 
" Tatereſts,&c.Cuſtom ſettles Habits of Think. 
ing in the Underſtanding as well as of De- 
termining in the Will, and of Motions in 
the Body ; all which ſeem to be but Trains 
of Motion in the Animal- Spirits, which 
once ſet a going, continue on in the ſame 
Steps they have been us'd to; which by 
often treading are worn into a ſmooth 
Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſfie, 
and as it were natural. As far as we can 
comprehend Thinking, thus 7deas ſeem to 
be produced in our Minds ; or if they are 
not, this may ſerve to explain their fol- 
lowing one another in an habitual Train, 
when once they are put into that Tract, as 
well as it does to explain ſuch Motions of 
' the Body. is | | 

' 'This Connexion in our Minds of des 
in themſelves looſe and independant one of 
another, is of ſo great Force to ſet us awry 
, in 
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in our Actions, as well Moral as Natural, 
Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions them- 
ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one 
thing that dgferves more to be look'd af- 
ter. Thus the /deas of Goblins and Sprights 
have really no more to do with Darkneſs 
than Light ; yet let but a fooliſh Maid in- 
culcate theſe often on the Mind of a Child, 
and raiſe them there together, poſſibly he 
ſhall never beable to ſeparate them again ſo 
long as he lives; but Darkneſs ſhall ever at- 
terwards bring with it thoſe frightful /deas. 
A Man has ſufter'd Pain or Sickneſs in any 
Place ; he ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a 
Room ; tho' theſe have in Nature nothing 
to do one with another, yet when the /dea 
of the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings 
that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he 
confounds them in his Mind, and can as 


. little bear the one as the other. 


[ntelefual Habits and Defeds this way 
contracted are not leſs frequent and pow- 
erful, tho' leſs obſerved. Let the /deas of 
Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either 
by Education or much "Thought, whilſt 
theſe are {till combined in the Mind, what 
Notions, what Reaſonings will there be 
about ſeparate Spirits 2 Let Cuſtom from 
the very Childhood have joyn'd Figure and 
Shape to the 7dea of God, and what Ab 
L'y:: ſurdities 
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ſurdities will that Mind be liable to about 
the Deity 2 Let the dea of Tnfallibility be 
joyn'd to any Perſon, and theſe two con- 
ſtantly together poſleſs the Mind, and then 
one Body in two places at once, ſhall be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, wheneyer 
that imagin'd Infallible Perſon dictates and 
demands Aſſent without Enquiry. 

| Some ſuch wrong Combinations of /dew 
will be found to eſtabliſh the irreconcila- 
ble oppoſition between different Sects of 
Philoſophy and Religion : For we cannot 
imagine every one of their Followers to 
impoſe wilfully on himſelf, and knowing- 
ly refuſe Truth offer'd by plain Reaſon. In- 
tereſt, tho' it doesa great deal in the Caſe, 
yet cannot be thought to work whole So- 
cieties of Men to ſo Univerſal a Peryerſe- 
neſs, as that every one of them ſhould 
knowingly maintain Falſhood : Some at 
leaſt muſt be allowed to do what all pretend 


to; z2.e. ta purſue Truth ſincerely. That 


therefore which captivates their Reaſons, 


and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold from 


common Senſe, will, when examin'd, be 
found to be, what we are ſpeaking of : 
Some Independant Zdeas, are by Educati- 


on, Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their 


Party ſo coupled in their Minds, that they 
always appear there together, and they 
can nv more ſeparate them in their 
Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, than if they were but one 7zea ; 
and they operate as if they were ſo. This 
gives Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to 
Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, 
and is the Foundation of thegreateſt, I had 
almoſt faid of All the Errors in the World : 
Or if it does not reach fo far, it is at leaſt 
the moſt dangerous one, fince fo far as it 
obtains it hinders Men from ſeeing and ex- 
amining. The Confuſion of two difterent 
Hdeas which a cuſtomary Connexion of 
them in their Minds hath to them in effect 
made but one, cannot but fill Mens Heads 
with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with 
falſe Conſequences. | 

Having thus given an Account of the 0- 
riginal Sorts and Extent of our Ideas, which 
are the Inſtruments or Materials of our 

Knowledge, I ſhould immediately proceed 
to ſhew, what uſe the Underſtanding makes 
of them, and what Knowledge we have by 

them. But upon a nearer approach I find 

that there is ſocloſe a Connexion between 

Ideas and Words ; and our Abſtract 7deas 


| and General Words have ſo conſtant a Re- 


lation one to another, that it is impoſlible to 
ſpeak clearly aad diſtintly of our Know- 
ledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſitions, 
without conſidering firſt, the Nature, Uſe, 
and Signification ot Language, which there- 
tors muſt be the Buſinek: of the next Book. 
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BOOK I]. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Words or Language in General. 


\ 0 D having delign'd Man for a ſe 
ciable Creature, made him not on- 
”, ly with an Inclination, and under 
2 Neceſſity to have Fellowſhip with thoſe 
of his own Kind, but furniſhed him alſo 
with Language, which was to be the great 
Inſtrument and common Tye of Society. 
Man therefore had by Nature his Organs 
ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame Articu- 
late Sounds, which we call Words, 

But beſides Articulate Sounds (which 
Birds may be tavght.to imitate) it was fur- 
ther neceſſary that he ſhould be able to uſe 
tbeſe Sounds as Signs of Internal Conceptions, 
and make them ftand as Marks of the /deas 
in his Mind, whereby they might be made 
known to others. 


But 
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But neither is it enough for the Perfe&ti- 
on of Language, that Sounds can be made 
Signs of /deas, unleſs theſe can be made 
7 of, ſo as to comprehend ſeveral parti- 
cular things ; for the multiplication of 
Words would have perplexed their Uſe, 
had every particular thing need of a diſtinct 
Name to be ſignified by. To remedy this 
Inconvenience, Language had yet a farther 
Improvement in the uſe of General Terms, 
whereby one Word was made to mark a 
multitude of particular Exiſtences, which 
advantageous uſe of Sounds was obtained 
only by the diflerence of the 7deas they 
were made Signs: of, Thoſe Names be- 
coming General, which are made to ſtand 
for General Ideas ; and thoſe remaining 
Particular, where the 7deas they are uſed 
for are Particular. There are other Words 
which. ſignifie the Want or Abſence of 7- 
deas, as Ignorance, Barrenneſs, &c. which 
relate to Poſitive Ideas, and fignifie their 
Abſence. Te 2 | 

It is obſervable that the Words which 
ſtand for Actions and Notions, quite re- 
moved from Senſe, are borrowed: from 
ſenſible 7deas, v.g. to Imagine, Apprehend, 
Comprehend, Underſtand, Adhere, Con- 
ceive, Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tran- 
quility, Sc. which are all taken from the 
$21.4? 0 os 
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Operations of Things ſenſible, and appli 
ed to Modes of Thinking. Spirit in its pri- 
mary Signification is no more than Breath ; 
Angel a Meſſenger. By which we may 
gueſs what kind of Notions they were, and 
whence derived ; which filled the Minds 
of the firſt Beginners of Languages, and 
how Nature, evenin thenaming of things 
unawares, ſuggeſted to Men the Originals 
of all their Knowledge : whilſt to give 
Names that might make known to others 
any Operations they felt in themſelves, of 
any other /deas, that came not under their 
Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from the ordinary and known /deas of Sen- 
ſation, | 
The better to underſtand the Uſe and 
Force of Language, as ſubſervient toKnow- 
ledge, it will be convenient to conlider, 
Firſt, To whatitis that Names in the uſe 
of Language are immediately applied. 
Secondly, Since all (except proper Names) 
are Gezeral, and ſo ſtand not for this or that 
ſingle thing, but for Sorts and Raxks » It 
will be necellary to conſider what thoſe 
ſorts and kinds of Things are ; wherein 
they conſiſt, and how they come to be 
made. This ſhall be conſidered in the tal- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Significatiou of Words. 


AN, tho he have great variety of 
Thoughts, yet are they all with- 

in his own Breaſt, inviſible and hidden 
from others, nor can of themſelves be 
made to appear. It was neceſlary there- 
fore, for the Comfort and Advantage of 
Society, that Man ſhould find out ſome 
External Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible 7- 
deas might be made known to others. For 
which purpoſe nothing was ſo fit, either 
for Plenty or Quicknels, as thoſe Articu- 
late Sounds he found himſelf able to make. 
Hence Words came to be made uſe of by 
Men, as Signs of their /deas : not upon the 
account of any Natural Connexion between 
Articulate Sounds, and certain 7deas ; for 
then there would be but one Language a- 
moneg(t all Men ; but by a voluntary Im- 
poſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made Ar- 
bitrarily the Mark of ſuch an /dea. The 
uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks 
of our /deas ; and the /zeas they ſtand 
for, are their proper and immediate Signift» 
cation; In which they ſand for nothing 
more 
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more but the /zeas. in the Mind of him that 
uſes them. For when a Man ſpeaks to a- 
nother, it is that he may be underſtood ; 
that is, that his Sounds may make known 
his Zdeas to the Hearer. 

Words being voluntary Signs cannot 
be impoſed on Things we know not : this 
would be to make them Signs of nothing, 
Sounds without Significations. A Man 
cannot make his Words the Signs either of - 
Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions in 
the Mind of another, whereof he has none 
in his own. 

Words in all Mens Mouths (that ſpeak 
with any meaning) ſtand for the 7deas 
which thoſe that uſe them have, and 
which they would expreſs by them. Thus 
a Child that takes notice of nothing more 
in the Metal he hears called Go/4, than the 
Tellow Colour, calls the ſame Colour in a Pea-' 
cock's Tail Gold. Another, that hath bet- 
ter obſerved, adds to ſhining Yellow, great 
Weight ; and then the Sound Gold ſtands, 
when he uſes it, for a Complex 7dea of a 
ſhining Yellow, and very weighty Sub- 
ſtance. 

Tho Words ſignifie properly nothing but 
the /deas in Mens Minds, yet they are in 
their Thoughts ſecretly referred to 7wo 0- 
ther Things. | 
I, Full, 
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Firſt, They ſuppoſe their Words to be 
Marks of /deas, in the Minds of other Men 
with whom they communicate; elſe they 
could not diſcourſe intelligibly with one a- 
nother : In this caſe Men ſtand not to exa- 
mine whether their 7deas and thoſe of other 
Men be the ſame; they think it enough 
that they uſe the Word in the common Ac- 
ceptation of that Language. | 
'_ Secondly, They ſuppoſe their Words to 
ſtand alſo for the reality of Things. 

Words then being immediately the Signs 
of Mens Ideas, whereby they expreſs their 
Thoughts and Imaginations to others, there 
ariſes by conſtant uſe ſuch a Connexion be- 
tween certain Sounds and the Ideas they 
ſtand for ; that the Names heard almoſt 
as readily excite certain /deas, as if the Ob- 
jects themſelves were preſent to the Senſes. 

And becauſc we examine not preciſely 
the ſignification of Words, we often in at- 
tentive Conſideration ſet 'our Thoughts 
more: on Words than Things : Nay, ſome 
(becauſe we often learn Words before we 
know the 7deas they ſtand for) ſpeak ſeve- ® 
ral Words no otherwiſe than Parrots do, 
without any meaning at all. But ſo far as 
Words are of uſe and ſignification, fo far 
there is a conſtant Connexion between the 
Sound and [dea;; and a defignation that the 
one 
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one ſtand for the other ; without which ap- 
plication of them, they are nothing but 
inſignificant Noiſe. 

Since then Words fignifie only Mens pe- 
culiar /deas, and that by an Arbitrary Im- 
poſition, it follows that every Man has an 
inviolable Liberty to make Words ſtand for 
what 7deas he pleaſes. It is true, common 
uſe by a tacit Conſent appropriates certain 
Sounds to certairi /zeas in all Languages ; 
which ſo far limits the ſignification of each 
Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the 
fame /deas, he cannot ſpeak properly : And 
unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame 7deas 
in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand 
for in ſpeaking, he cannot ſpeak inte//igibly. 
But whatever be the Conſequence of any 
Man's uſe of Words, different either from 
their publick uſe, or that of the Perſons 
to whom he addreſſes them, this is certain, 
their Signification in his uſe of them is limi- 
ted to his /deas, and they can be Signs of 
nothing elſe. | 
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CHAP. II. 
Of General Terms. 


L L Things that exiſt being Parti- 

culars, it might be expeed that 
Words ſhould be ſo too in their Signitica- 
tion : But we find it quite contrary ; for 
moſt of the Words that make all Langua- 
ges are General Terms. This is the Effect of 
Reaſon and Neceſlity, For, 

Firſt, It is impoſlible that every particu- 
lar Thing ſhould have a diſtinct peculiar 
Name, becauſe it is impoſlible to have di- 
ſtin& 7deas of every particular Thing ; to 
retain its Name, with its peculiar Appro- 
priation to that 7dea. 

Secondly, It would be Uſeleſs, unleſs all 
could be ſuppoſed to have theſe ſame 7deas 
in their Minds. For Names applied to 
particular Things, whereof I alone have 
the /deas in my Mind, could not be Signi- 
ficant or Intelligible to another, who is not 
acquainted with all thoſe particular Things 
which had fallen under my Notice. 

Thirdly, It would be of no great Tſe 
tor the /mprovement of Knowledge : which, 
tho' founded in particular Things, enlar- 
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ges it ſelf by general views ; to which 
Things reduced into Sorts under gene- 
rah Names, are properly ſubſervient. In 
Things where we have occaſion to conſider 
and diſcourſe of 7ndzviduals,and Particulars, 
we uſe proper Names : as in Perſons, Coun- 
tries, Cites, Rivers, Mountains, &e; Thus 
we ſee that Jockeys have particular names 
for their Horſes, becauſe they often have 
occaſion to mention this or that particular 
Horſe when he is out of ſight. 
The next thing to be conſidered, is how 
General Words come to be made. Words 
become general by being made Signs of Ge- 
eral Ideas : Ideas become general by ſepa- 
rating from them, the circumſtances of 
Time, Place, or any other eas that may 
determine them to this or that particular 
Exiſtence. By this way of A4#/rattion, they 
become capable of repreſenting more Indi- 
viduals, than one : each of which having a 
conformity to that abſtract 7dea, is of 
that ſort. | | 
But it may not be amiſs to trace our No- 
tions and Names, from their beginning; 
and obſerve by what degrees we proceed 
and enlarge our /deas, from our firſt Infan- 
of It is evident that the firſt deas Chil 
rex get, are only particular, as of the Nurſe 
or Mother, and the Names they give them 
are 
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areconfined to theſe Individuals. Afterwards 
obſerving that there are a great many other 
things in the World, that reſemble them in 
ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an 
{dea which they find thoſe many particulars 
do partake in; to that they give with 0+» 
thers the Name Maz tor example ; in this 
they make nothing ew, but only leave out 
of the Complex /dea they had of Peter, 


: James, Mary, &c. that which is peculiar to 


each, and retain only what is common to 
all. And thus they come to have.a gene- 
ral Name, and a general /dea. 

By the ſame method they advance to 
more general Names and Notions. For ob- 
ſerving ſeveral things that difter from their 
Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be com- 
prehended under that name, to agree with 
Man in ſomecertain Qualities, by retaining 
only thoſe Qualities, and uniting them into 


_ one /dea, they have another more general 


Idea, to which giving a Name they make 
a Term of a more comprehenſive Extenſion. 
Thus by leaving out the Shape, and ſome 
other Properties ſignified by the name Mar, 
and retaining only a Body with life, Senſe, 
and Spontaneous Motion ;_ we form the 7 
dea, \ignified by the Name Animal. By 
the ſame way the Mind proceeds to-Bodf, 


Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 


K fuch 
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ſach Univerſal Terms which ſtand for any 
Hdeas whatſoever. Hence we (ce that the 
whole Myſtery of Genus and Speczes, is no- 
thing elſe but 4b/iraft Ideas more or leſ 
comprehenfive, with Names annexed to 
them. | | 

This ſhews us the reaſon why in defining 
Words, we make uſe of the Genus : namely 
to ſave the labour of enumerating the ſeve- 
ral Simple 7deas, which the next general 
Term. ftands for. From what has been 
faid it is plain that General and Univerſal 
belong not to the rea! Exiſtence of 
Things ; but are Inventions of the Under- 
ſtanding made by it for its own uſe, and 
concern only Signs, cither Words or Ideas. 

it muſt be conſidered in the next place, 
what kind of ſ1gnification it 1s that genera] 
Words have. It is evident that they do not 
barely ſignify one particular thing : for 
then they would not begeneral Terms, but 
proper Names : neither do they ſtgnifie a 
Plurality : tor then Man and Mew would 
fignihethe ſame thing ; but that which-they 
figaitie, is a ſort of Things, and this they 
do, by being made a ſign of an A#/tratt 1dea 
;n the Mind,:to which ea, as Things exiſt- 
mg are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
ranked. under that' name, or-to be of that 
fort. The Eſſences then of the ſorts a” 
0 


(ann 
of Things, are nothing but theſe 4iPra? | 
Ideas. | &; 

It is not denyed-here that Nature makes 
Things alike, and fo lays the foundationof 
this Sorting and Clailing : But rhe ſorzs or 

Species themiclyes are the workmanthip ,of 
Human Underitanding : fo that every di-. 
ſlint Ab/trad Idea, is a diſtin Eſſence, and' 
the names that itand tor ſuch diſtinct /deas, 
are the names of Things Effentially difie- 
rent. Thus Oval, Circle, Rain and Snow are 
Eſſentially different. To make this clearer, 
it may not be amiſs to con:ider the ſeveral 
ſignifications of the word Eſſence. 

Firſt, It may be taken for the very Be- 
ing of any Thing whereby it 15, what it is ; 

Thus the real Internal,(but unknown) Con- 

ſtitution in Sub/tances, may be called their 

Efence. This is the proper ſignification of 
the word. _ Ho 

Secondly, In the Schools the word Eſſence 
has been almolt wholly applyed to the artis 
ficial Conltitution of Genus and Species ; it 

15 true, there is ordinarily ſuppoſed a real 
Conſtitution of the forts. of Things : and it 
15 paſt doubt there muli be ſome real Con- 
ſtitution, on which any Collection of $741 

ple Ideas, co-exiſting, muit depend. But 


1t being evident, that Things are ranked 


into ſorts, under names only as they agree 
2 to 
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to certain Ab/trat Ideas, to which we hav 
annexed thoſe names, the Eſſence of each 
Genus or Species, 1s nothing but the Ab/tratt 
Idea, which the name ſtands for ; this 
the word Eſſence imports in its moſt fa- 
miliar uſe. 

Theſe two ſorts of Efſence may not un- 
fitly be termed the one Real, the other No- 
minal, Between the Nominal Effence and 
the Name, there is ſo near a Connexion, 
that the name of any ſort of Things, can- 
not be attributed to any particular Be- 
ing, but what has the Eſſence whereby it 
anſwers that Aztrat Idea, whereof that 
Name 1s the ſign. | 

Concerning the Real Eſſences of Corpo- 
real Subſtances, there are two Opinions. 

Firſt, Some uſing the word Eſſence for 
they know not what, ſuppoſe a certain 
number of thoſe Efſexces, according to 
which, all natural Things are made, and | 

of which they equally partake, and do be- F 
come of this or of that Species. | 

Secondly, Others look on all natural 

Things to have a Real, but unknown Con- 
ſtitution of their inſenſible Parts, from 
whence flow their ſenſible Qualities, which 

ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one trom ano- 

ther ; and according to which we rank 
them into Sorts, under common Denomina- 
tions 


Conn}: 


- tions, The former ſuppoſition ſeems irre- 


concilable with the frequent produQion of 
Monſters, in all the Species of Animals ': 
Since it is impoſlible that Two Things par- 
taking of the ſame Real Eſſexce, ſhould have 
different Properties. But were there no o- 
cher reaſon againſt it ; yet the Suppoſition of 
Eflences which cannot be known, and yet 
the making them to be that which diſtin- 
Fuiſheth the Species of Things, is ſo wholly 
uſeleſs and unſerviceable to any part of 
Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient 
to make us lay it by. 

We may further obſerve that the Nomi- 
nal, and Real Eſſences of Simple Tdeas and 
Modes, are always the ſame : but in Sub- 
ſtances always quite different. Thus a Fi- 
gure including a Space between three Lines, 
1s the Real as well as Nominal Eſſence of a 
Triangle; it being that foundation from 
which all its Properties low, and to which 
they are inſeparably annexed ; But it is far 
otherwiſe in Go/d or any other ſort of Sub- 
ſtance ; it 1s the real Conſtitution of its in- 
ſen{ible Parts, on which depend all thoſe 
Properties that are to be tound in it ; which 
Conſtitution ſince we know not, nor have 
any particular /dea of, we can have na 


'name that is the ſign of it. But yet it is its 


Colour Weight, Fulibility, and Fixedneſs, &c, 
K 3 which 
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which makes it to be Go/d, or gives it a right 
to that name ; which is therefore its Nominal 
Eſſence, ſince nothing can be called Gold but 
what has a conlormity ta that Abſtract 
Complex 7/dea, to which that name is an- 
nexcg,. 

 Fhat Eſſences are but Abſtract 7deas, 
may farther appcar by their being held In- 
generable and incorruptible. 'This cannot 
be true of the real Conſtitution of Things, 
All Thirgs in Nature (fave the Author of 
it) are liable to Change : their Real Eſſences 
and Conſtitutions are deſtroyed and periſh; 
but as they are /deas eſtabliſhed in theMind, 
they rcmain immutable. For whatever be- 
comes of Alexander or Bucephalus, the Ideas 
of Man and Horſe rcmain the ſame. By 
theſe means the Eftence of a Spectes reſls 
ſale and entire, without the Exiſtence of 
one Individual of that kind. 

It 1s evident then that this Doctrine of 
the Immutability o: tiiences proves them. 
to be only Abſlra&t /deas, and is founded 
on the relation eſtabliſhed between them 
and certain Sounds,as ſigns of them and yill 
always be true, as long as the ſame Namg 
can have the fame Signification. | 
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GHAP. IV. 
Of the Names of Simpie Ideas. 


Ords tho' they ſignitie nothing im- 

mediately, but the 7deas in the 

Mind of the Speaker ; yet we ſhall find 

that the Names of Simple 7deas, mixed 

Modes, and natural Subſtances have each of 
them ſomething peculiar, And. 

Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas and 
Subſtances, with the Abſtrat 7deas in the 
Mind, intimate ſome Real Exiſtence, from 
which was derived their original Pattern : 
but the Names of Mixed Modes terminate 
in the /dea that is in the Mind. 

Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas and 
Medes fignifie the Real as well aw Nominal 
Eſlences of their Species: the Names of Sub- 
ſtances ſignihie rarely, it ever any thing, but 
barely the Nominal Eſſences of thoſe Species. 

Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas 
are not capable of Definitions; thoſe of 
Complex Ideas are : the reaſon of which I 
{hall ſhew from the Nature of our 7deas, 


and the ſignification of Words. 


It is agreed that a Definition. is no- 
thing elſe but the ſhewing the meaning 
K 4 ot 
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of one Word, by ſeveral other, ot Sync 
nymous Terms. "The meaning of Words be- 
ing only the /deas they are made to ſtand 
for ; the meaning of any Term is then 
{hewed, or the Word defined, when by 
other words the /dea it is made the ſign 
of, 1s as it were, reprefented or ſet before 
the view of another, and thus its ſignifi- 
cation aſcertained. The Names then of 
Simple Ideas are incapable of being de- 
fined, becauſe the ſeveral Terms of a Defi- 
nition ſignifying ſeveral 7deas, they can 
altogether by no means repreſent an 7dea 


which has no compoſition at all, and there- 


fore a Definition, whichis but the ſhewing 
of the meaning of one word, by ſeveral 
others not ſignifying each the ſame thing, 
can inthe names of Simple 7deas have no 
place. | 

The rfot obſerving this difference in our 
[deas, has occaſioned thoſe 77iing Defini- 
tions which are given us of fome Simple /- 
deas : ſuch as is that of Motion, viz. The 
Act of a Being in Power, as far forth as in 
Power. ; | 

The Atomiſts who define Motion to be 
a paſfage from one place to another, What 
do they more than put one Synonymous 
word for another 2 For what is Paſſage 
other than a Motion? Nor will the ſuc- 
| cellive 
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ceſſive application of the parts of the Super- 
ficies of one Body to thoſe of one another, 
which the Carte/frans give us, prove a much 
better definition of Motion when well ex- 
amined. | 

The aft of Perſpicuous, as far forth as per- 


ſpicuoas, 1s another Peripatetick definition 


of a Simple /dea, which itis certain can ne- 
yer make the meaning of the word Light, 
which it pretends to define underſtood by 
a blind Man. And when the Carte/tans tell 
us, that Light is a great number of little 
Globules ſtriking briskly on the bottom of 
the Eye; theſe words would never make 
the /Zea the word Light ſtands for, known 
to a Man that hadit not before. 

Simple Ideas then can only be got by the 
impreſſions Objects make on our Minds, by 
the proper /z-/etfs appointed to each ſort. 
If they are not received this way, all the 
words in the World will never be able to 
produce in us the /deas they ſtand for. Words 
being Sounds, can produce in us no other 
Simple 7deas than of thoſe very Sounds, nor 
excite any 1n us, but by that voluntary con- 
nexion which they have with ſome 7deas 
which common Uſe has made them ſigns of: 
and therefore he that has not before recei- 
ved into his Mind by the proper In-lett the 
Simple 7dea, which any word flands for, 
Can 
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can never come to know the Signification 
of that Word,by any other Words or Sounds 


whatſoever. 
But in Complex Ideas which conſiſt of ſe 


' veral Simple ones, the Caſe is quite other- 


wie ; for Words ſtanding for thoſe ſeveral 
Ideas that make up the Compoſition, may 
imprint Complex /deas in the Mind, that 
never were there before, and ſo make their 
Names be underſtood. In them Definis 
tions take place. Thus the Word Rain- 
bow, to one who knew all thoſe Colours, 
but yet had never ſeen that Pha@nomenoy, 
might, by enumerating the Figure, Large- 
neſs, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, be 
ſo well defined, that it might be perfectly 
underſtood. | 
The Names of Simple 7deas, Subſtances, 
and Mixed Modes have alſo this difference, 
that thoſe of Mixed Modes ſtand for /deas 
perfely Arbitrary : Thoſe of Subſtances are 
not pertely ſo, but refer to a Pattern, tho' 
with ſome Latitude ; and thoſe of Simple 7- 
deas are perfealy taken from the Exiſtence 
of Things, and are not Arbitrary at all. 
The Names of Simple Modes differ little 
from thoſe of Simple Ideas, 


CHAP. 
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ds | 
CHAP. V. 

& | 
r- ® Of the Names of Mixed Modes and Re- 
Al | lations. 
j 
u HE Names of Mixed Modes being 
ir general, ſtand for Ara Ideas in 
i» | the Mind, as other general Names do; but 
t- they have ſomething peculiar which may 
$, deſerve our Attention. | 
w, And Firſt, the /deas they ſtand for, or 
2 if you pleaſe the Eſſences of the ſeveral Spe- 
N cies of mixed Modes, are made by the Un- 
y derſtanding ; wherein they differ from thole 

of Simple Ideas. 
, Secondly, They are made Arhitrarily, 
X without Patterns, or Reference to any real 
5 Exiſtence, wherein they differ from thoſe 
, of Subſtances. The Mind unites and retains 
| 


certain Colleions, as ſo many diſtin 
Specifick Ideas, whilſt other Combinations 
that as often in Nature occur, and are as 
| plainly ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs 
 &F neglected without particular Names, or 
Specifications. 

The Mind in forming thoſe Complex 

Ideas, makes no new 7dea, but only puts - 

together thoſe which it had before, where- 

; in 
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in it does Three Things. P:r/?, It chuſes a 
2 certain Number. Secondly, Tt gives them 
Connexion, and combines them into one 
Idea.. Thirdly, It ties them together by a 
Name ; all this may be done betore any 
one Individual of that Species of Modes e. 
ver exiſted : as the /deas of Sacrilege or 4- 
dultery might be framed, before either of 
them was committed ; and we cannot doubt 
but Law-makers have often made Laws a- 
bout Species of Actions, which were only 
the Creatures of their own Underſtanding, 

But tho* Mixed Modes depend on the 
Mind, and are made Arbitrarily ; yet 


they are not made at random, and jum- 


bled together without any Reaſon at all, 
but are always made for the Convenience 
of Communication, which is the chief End 
of Language, and therefore ſuch Combi 
nations are only made, as Men have ftre- 
quent occaſion to mention. Thus Men 
having joyned to the /ea of killing the 7- 
dea of Father and Mother, and ſo made a 
diſtin Species from the killing a Man's Son 
or Neighbour, becauſe of the different 
Heinouineſs of the Crime, and the diſtin 
Puniſhment due to it, found it neceſſary 
to mention it by a diſtinct Name, which is 
the End of making that diſtin Combina- 
FOR. 

in 
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| In mixed Modes it is the Name that ſeems 
to preſerve their Eſſences, and to give them 
their laſting Duration. The Collection of 
Ideas is made by the Mind, but the Name 
is as it were the X»ot which ties them faſt 
together : hence we ſeldom take any other 
for diſtin&t Species of mixed Modes, but 
ſuch as are ſet out by Names. We muſt 
obſerve that the Names of mixed Modes 
always ſignifie the real Eſſences of their 
Species, which being nothing but the Ab- 
{tract Complex 7deas, and not referred to 
the real Exiſtence of Things ; there is no 
Suppoſition of any thing more ſignified by 
any Name of a mixed Mode, but barely that 
Complex 1dea the Mind it ſelf has formed : 
which when the Mind has formed, is all it 
would expreſs by it, and is that on which 
all the Properties of the Speczes depend, 


= and from which alone they flow; and fo 


in theſe the real and nominal Eſſence is the 
lame. 

This alſo ſhews the Reaſon why the 
Names of mixed Modes are commonly gor, 
before the /deas they ſtand for are per- 
tetly known : becauſe there being no Spe- 
cies of theſe ordinarily taken notice of, but 
ſuch as have Names, and thoſe Species be- 
ing Compzex Ideas made Arbitrarily by the 
Mind, it is convenient, if not neceſlary, to 
: | _ know 
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know the Names, before we learn the Com 


plex Ideas ; unleſs a Man will fill his Hea@ 
with a Company of Abſtra&t Complex Ideas; 
which others having no Names for, he'has 
nothing to do with, but to'lay by, ad 
forget again. Ir the beginning of Langua- 


ges it was neceſſary to have the dea' bee 


fore one gave it the Name; and fo it is 
ſtill , where a #ew Complex Idea is to be 
made, and a Name givenit. In Simple [- 
deas and Subſtances T grant it is otherwiſe ; 
which being ſuch deas as have real Exi- 
ſtence and Union in Nature, the 7deas or 
Names are got, one before the other, as it 
happens. 

What has been ſaid here of m7xed Modes, 
is with very little difference applicable to 
Relations alſo ; which ſince every Man him- 
ſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the 
Pains to enlarge on. 


| — — 


CHAFP. ivVL 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


| HE common. Names of Sub/tauces 

ſtand for Sorts as well as other Ge- 

netal Terms ; that is, for ſuch Complex. 07- 

teas, wherein ſeveral particular I 
| 0, 
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do, or might agree, by virtue of which 


Ih they are capable to be comprehended in 


one common Conception, and be fignifi- 
ed by one Name ; I ſay, do or might agree, 
for tho' there be but one Sxx exiſting, yet 
the [dea of it being abſtracted, is as much 
a Sort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. 

The Meaſure and Boundary of each 
Sort whereby tt 1s conſtituted that particu- 
lar Sort, and: diſtinguiſhed from others, is 
what we call its Efence ; which is nothing 
but that Abſtract /dea to which that Name 
is annexed, ſo that every thing contained 
in that 1Jea, is Eſſential to that Sort. This 
I call Nominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that real Conſtitution of S4ſtances, on' 
which this Nominal Eſſence, and all the 
Properties of that ſort depend, and may be 
called its Real Efſence : Thus the No- 
minal Eſſence of Gold is that Complex L- 
dea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be 
for inſtance a Body, Yellow, Weighty, 
Malleable, Fuſible, and Fixed : But its 
real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of its inſenſi- 
ble Parts, on which thoſe - Qualities, and 
all its other Properties depend ; which is 
wholly unknown to us. 

That Efence in the ardinary ufe of the 
Word relates to 'Sorz5, appears from _ 
tnat 
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that if you take away the Abſtract 7deaz 
by which we ſort Individuals, and rank 
them under common Names, then the 
thought of any thing eſſential to any of 
them inſtantly vaniſhes ; We have no No- 
tion of the one without the other, which 
plainly ſhews their Relation. No Proper- 
ty is thought Eſſential to any Individual 
whatſoever, till the Mind refers it to ſome 
Sort or Speczes of Things, and then pre- 
ſently, according to the Abſtract 7dea of 
that ſort, ſomething is found Eſſential ; fo 
that Eſſential or not Eſſential, relates only 
to our Abſtract /deas, and the Names an- 
nexed to them, which amounts to no more 
but this, That whatever particular Thing 
has not 1n 1t thoſe Qualities contained in 
the Aztrait Idea which any general Term 
ſtands for, cannot be on &. under that 
Species, nor be called by that Name; ſince 
that AZftrad 7dea is the very Eſſence of that 
Species. Thus if the /dea of Body with ſome 
People be bare Extenſion, or Space, rhen 
9olidity is not eſſential to Body : If others 
make the 7dea, to which they give the 
Name Body to be Solidity and Extenſion ; 
then Solidity is eſſential alfo to Body, That 
alone theretore is conſidered as Eſſential, 
which makes a part of the Complex [dea 
the Name of: a Sort ſtands for, ow 
which 
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which no particular thing can. be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entituled to that 
Name. 

Subſtances are diſtinguiſhed into Sorts and 
Species by their Nominal Eſſence; for it is 
that alone, that the Name which is the 

*Mark of the Sort ſignifies : and the Species 
of Things to us are nothing but the rank- 
ing them under diſtin& Names, according 

| to the Complex Ideas in Us, and not ac- 
cording to preciſe, diſtin&t, Real Eſſences 


| in Them. 


We cannot rank and fort Things by 
their Real Eſſences, becauſe we know them 
not : Our Faculties carry us no farther in 
the Knowledge of Subſtances, than a Col- 
leon of thoſe ſenſible /deas we obſerve 
in them. But the internal Conſtitution 
whereon their Properties depend, is utter- 
ly unknown to us. This is evident when 
we come to examine but the Stones we 
tread on, or the 7ron we daily handle : 
We ſoon find that we know not their Make, 
and can give no Reaſon of the different 
Qualities we find in them ; and yet how 
infinitely theſe come ſhort of the fine 
Contrivances and unconceivable real Eſſen- 
ces of Plants and Animals, every one knows, 
The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe and 
Powerful God in the great Fabrick of the 
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Univerſe, and every part thereof farther 
exceeds the Comprehenſion of the moſt in- 
quiſitive and intelligent Man, than the beſt 
Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, 
doth the Conceptions of the moſt ignorant 
of Rational Creatures. In vain therefore 
do we pretend to range things into Sorts, 
and diſpoſe them into certain Claſſes, un- 
der Names by their Real Eſſences, that are 
ſo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehen- 
ſion. | 

But tho' the Nomznal Eſſences of Subſtan- 
ces are made by the Mind, they are not yet 
made {fo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed 
Modes. To the making of any Nominal 
Eſſence, it is neceſſary, 

Firſt, That the /deas whereof it conſiſts, 
have ſuch an Union as to make but one 7- 
Aea, how compounded ſoever. 

Secondly, that the particular 7deas ſo uni- 
ted be exactly the ſame, neither more or 
leſs : For if two Abſtract Complex eas 
differ either in Number or Sorts of their 
component Parts, they make two different, . 
and not one and the ſame Eſſence. 

Inthe Firſt of theſe, the Mind in ma- 
king its Complex Ideas of Subſtances, only 
follows Nature, and puts none together 
which are not ſuppoſed to have an Union 
An Nature. For Men obſerving certain 
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Qualities always joyned and exiſting toge- 
ther therein copy Nature, and of /deas (0 
united, make their Complex ones of Sub= 
ſtances. | 

Secondly, Tho' the Mind in niakiiig its 
Complex Zdeas of Stibſtances, never puts 
any together that do not realy, or are nof 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt : yet the Number it 
combines depends upon the various Care, 
Induſtry or Fancy of him that makes it; 
Men generally content themſelves with 
ſome tew obvious Qualities,and often leave 
out others as material and as firmly uriited 


. as thoſe that they take 1n. 


In Bodies organized and propagated by 
Seeds, as Vegetables and Animals, the Shape 
is that which to us 1s the leading Quality, 
and moſt charaQteriſtical Part that deter- 
mines the Speczes : In moſt other Bodies not 
propagated by Seed, it is the Colour we 
chiefly fix on, arid are moſt led by. Thus 
where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt to imagine all the other Qualities com- 
prehended in our Complex 7dea of Go!z, to 
be there alſo. 

Tho' the Nominal Eſlerices of Subſtances 
are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, 
yet they are all, or moſt of them, vety im- 
perfect : And ſince the Compoſition of 
thoſe Complex /deas is in ſeveral Men ves 
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_ ry diflterent, we may conclude that theſe 
Boundaries of Species are as Men, and not 
as Nature makes them ; if at leaſt there are 
in Nature any ſuch prefixed Bounds. 

It is true, that many particular Subſtan- 
ces are ſo made by Nature, that they have 
an Agreement and Likeneſs one with ano- 


ther, $00 ſo afford a Foundation of being. 


ranked into Sorts : but the Sorting. of 
Things by us, being: 1n order to naming 
and comprehending them under general 
Terms, I cannot fee how 1t can be pro- 
perly ſaid, That Nature ſets the Bownda- 
ries of the Specics of Things. Bur if it be 
ſo, our Boundaries of Species, are not ex: 
actly contormable to Nature. 

It the firit Sorting of Individuals depends 
on the Mind of Man, variouſly collefting 
the Simple {deas, that make the Nominal 
Eſſence of the lowelt Species; it is much 
ore evident, that the more comprehenſive 
Claſſes, called Genera, do fo. In forming 
more general eas that may comprehend 
different Sorts, the Mind leaves out thoſe 
Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts 
into its new Collection only ſuch Ideas as 
are common to ſeveral Sorts. Thus by 
leaving out thoſe Qualities ,which are ye- 


culiar to Gold, Silver, Sc. and retaining 


a Complex 7dea, made up of thoſe that 
are 
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are common to each Species, there is a new 
Genus conſtituted, to which the Name 7e- 
tal is annexed. 

So that in this whole Buſineſs of Gexera 
and Species, the Genus or more comprehen- 


| ſive, 1s but a partial Conception of what 


is in the Speczes, and the Speczes but a par- 
tial /dea of what is tobe found in each 7- 
dividual, In all which there is no new 
Thing made, but only more or Jeſs com- 
prehenſive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to expreſs in a few Syllables great 
numbers of particular Things, as they a- 
oree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpoſe. It 
theſe 4b/traft General Ideas be thought to 
be compleat, it can only be in reſpect of a 
certain eſtabliſhed Relation between them, 
and certain Names, which are made uſe 
of to ſignifie them, and not in reſpect 
of any thing exiſting as made by Na- 
ture. 

This is adjuſted to the true end of 
Speech, which is to be the eaſieſt and 
ſhorteſt way of communicating our Nott- 
ons. This is the proper Buſineſs of Genus 
and Speczes : And this Men do without a- 
ny conſideration of real Eſſences, and ſub- 
ſtantial Forms, which come not within the 
reach of our Knowledge, when we think 
L 3 -3- 
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of thoſe Things ; not within the Significa« | 
tion of our Words when we diſcourſe with 
others. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Particles, 


Efides Words which are the Names of 
Ideas in the Mind, there are others 
made uſe of to ſ{ignifie the Connexton that 
the Mind gives to /deas or Propoſitions one 
with another, and to intimate ſome parti- 
cular A#oz of its own at that. time rela- 
ting to thoſe. /deas, This it does ſeveral 
ways ; 2s 55, 1s Not, are Marks of the Mind 
affirming or denying ; Belides which, the 
Mind does in declaring its Sentiments to 0+ 
thers connect not only the parts of Propo- 
ſitions, but whole Sentences one to another 
with their ſeveral Relations, and Depene 
dencies to make a coherent Diſcourſe. 

The Words fignitying that Connexion 
the Mind gives to ſeveral Afirmations 
and Negations, that it unites in one contir 
Snucd Reaſoning or Narration, are called 
Particles, And it is in the right uſe of 
theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the 
Clearnels and Beauty of a Good Srile, 
# To 
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To expreſs the dependance of his Thoughts 
and Reaſonings one upon another, a Man 
muſt have Words to ſhew what Connexi- 
on, Reſtrition, Diſtintion, Oppoſition, 
Emphaſis, &c. hegives to each reſpeQtive 
part of his Diſcourle. 

Theſe cannot be underſtood rightly, 
without a clear view of the Poltures, 
Stands, Turns, Limitations, Exceptions, 
and ſeveral other Thoughts of the Mind : 
Of theſe there are a great variety, much 
exceeding the number of Particles that moſt 
Languages have to expreſs them by ; for 
which Reaſon it happens, rhat moſt of 
theſe Particles have divers, and ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſite Significations. Thus the 
Particle But in Eng/iſh, has ſeveral very dif- 
ferent Significations ; as, But to ſay no more : 
Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind in the 
Courſe it was going, before it came to the 
end of it. 1 ſaw but two Planets : Here it 
ſhews that the Mind limits the Senſe to 
what is expreſſed with a Negation of all 
other : Tou pray, but it is not That God would 
bring you to the true Religion, but That he 
would confirm you in your own. The former 
of theſe intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind 
of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be :/ 
The latter ſhews, that the Mind makes a di- 
re& Oppoſition between that and what 
L 4 goes 
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| goes before. Al Animals have Senſe, But 
| a Dog ts an Animal. Here it ſignifies the 
| Connexion of the latter Propolition with 
| the former. To theſe, divers other Signi- 
| fications of this Particle might be added, if . 
| It were my Buſineſs to examine it in its full 
Latitude. - | | 

T intend not here a full Explication of 
this ſort of Signs, the Inſtances I have gi- 
ven in this one, may give. occaſion to re- 
| fle&t on their Uſe and Force. in Language, 
| andlead us into the Contemplation of {e- 
| veral Actions of our Minds 1n diſcourling, 
| Which it has found a way to intimate to 0- 
| thers by theſe Partzcles, ſome whereof con- 
| ſtantly, and others in certain Conſtructi- 
| ons, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence 
| contained in them. 


CHAP. [VI i _-. 
Of Alſtra# aud Concrete T7; erms, 


HE Ming, ashas been ſhewn, has a 
. . Power to Atſtradt its Idea, whereby 

the. Sorts of, Thungs are diſtinguiſhed: Now 
each Altraf Idea being diſtinct, ſo that the 
one can never be the other, the Mind will, 
by-its intuitive; Knowledge perceive chair | 
| ifle- 
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difference ; and therefore in Propoſitions, 
no two whole /deas can ever be affirmed 
- one of another : Nor does the common uſe 
of Language permit that any two Abſtract 
Words or Names of A#/tratt Ideas, ſhould 
be affirmed one of another. All our Afﬀfirma- 
tions are only in Comcrete, which is the af- 
firming one AZ/frat Idea to be joyned to 
another : which Ai/tratt Ideas in Subſtan- 
ces, may be of any ſort, tho' the moſt of 
them are of Powers : In all the reſt theſe 
are little elſe but Relations. | 

All our Simple 7deas have Abſtraf as well 
as Concrete Names, . as Whiteneſs White, 
Sweet neſs Sweet, &c. The like alſo holds in 
our /deas of Modes and Relations, as Ju- 
ſlice Juſt, Equality Equal, &c. But as to our 
Ideas of _— we have very few Ab- 
ſtrat Names at all. Thoſe few that the 
Schools have forged, as Animalitas, Huma- 
nitas, &c. hold no proportion with the infi- 
nite. number of Names. of Subſtances, and 
could never get admittance into common 
uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Ap- 
probation ; which ſeems to intimate the 
Confeſlton of all Mankind, that they have 
no /deas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, 
ſince they have not Names for ſuch /deas. 
It was only. the Doctrine of Subſtantial 
Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken Pre- 
tenders 
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tenders to a Knowledge they had nat, 
which firſt coin'd, and then introduced 4- 
nimalitas, FHumanitas, and the like : which 
yet went very little farther than their own 
Schools, and could never get to be current 
amongſt underſtanding Men, 


———_=_ 


CHAP, IX.” 4 
Of the Imperfetion of Words. 


O examine the Perfeit;on or Imper- 

feftion of Words, it is neceſſary to 
conlider their uſe and End, which is two- 
fold, Firft, to record our own Thoughts : 
Secondly, to communicate our Thoughts to 0- 
thers : The Fir/t is for the help of our own 
Memories, whereby we do as 1t were talk 
to ouy ſelves : for this purpoſe any Words 
may ſerve turn : Words being Arbitrary 
Signs, we may uſe which we pleaſe for this 
purpoſe ; and there will be no Imperfedti- 
on in them, if we conſtantly uſe the ſame 
Sign for the fame 7dea. 

Secondly, As to Communication by Words ; 
that too has a double Uſe : Firſt, their Ci- 
vil Uſe, which is ſuch a Communication of 
Thoughts and /deas by Words, as may ſerve 


in common Converſation and Commerce, 
about 
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about the ordinary Afﬀairs and Convenien- 
ces of civil Life. Secondly, The Philoſophi- 
cal Uſe of Words, by which I mean fuch 
an uſe of them, as may ſerve to convey the 
preciſe Notions of Things, and to expreſs 
certain Truths in general Propoſitions, theſe 
two uſes are very diſtin, and' a great deal 
leſs exatneſs will ſerve in the one, than 
in the other, 
The end of Language in Communica- 
tion 15 to be underſtood; that is, to excite 
by Sounds in the Hearer, the ſame dea 
which they ſtand for in the mind of the 
Speaker. The doubtfulneſs and uncertainty 
of their Signification, which is the Imper- 
fetion we are here ſpeaking of, has its cauſe 
more in the 1deas themſelves than in any 
incapacity in the Sounds to ſignifie them ; 
for in that regard rhey are all equally perfect. 
That then which makes the difference, is 
the difference of /deas they ſtand for, which 
muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who 
would diſcourſe together intelligibly. Now 
this is difficult in theſe caſes, | 
Firſt, Where the 1deas they land for are 
very Complex. Hence the names of Mix- 
ed Modes are liable to great uncertainty and 
obſcurity in their Signification. For here 
the /dea being made up of ' many Parts, it 
is not eaſy to torm and retain it exactly : 
| | O 
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of this ſort chiefly are Moral Words, which 
have ſeldom in two difterent Men, the 
ſame preciſe {ignification. | 

Secondly, where the Ideas they ſtand for, 
have no certain connexton in Nature, and 
therefore no ſettled Standard to rectifie and 
adjuſt them by. This __ is the caſe of 
the names of Mixed Modes, which are Af- 
ſemblages of [eas put together at pleaſure. 
Cornmon uſe indeed regulates the meaning 
of Words pretty well for common Conver-- 
ſation : but it is not ſufficient to adjuſt them 
to Philoſophical Diſcourſes, there being 
ſcarce a Name of any very Complex Idea, 
which in common uſe has not a great La- 
titude; and is not made the ſign of far 
difterent /deas. 

The way of learning theſe Names does 
not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs 
of their Signification. For we-may obſerve 
that Childrenare taught the names of Sim- 
ple 7deas, and Subſtances, by having the 
Things ſhewn them ; and then they repeat 
the Name that ſtands for it ; as White, 
Sweet, Milk, Sugar, &c. But in Mixed 
Modes the Sounds are learned firſt, and 
Men are to learn afterwards their Significa- 
tion, by their own obſervation and In- 
duſtry, or the Explication of others : which 
1s the reaſon that theſe words are little _ 

than 
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than bare Sounds in the Minds of moſt, be- 
cauſe few are at the pains to ſettle their /deas 
and Notions preciſely ; and thoſe which are, 
make them the ſigns of 7deas, diflterent from 
what others underſtand by them, which 
is the occaſion of moſt diſputes. 

Thirdly, Where the ſignification of a 
Word is referred to a Standard which is not 
eaſily known : This is the caſe of the names 
of Subſtances, which being ſuppoſed to ſtand 
for their real Eſſences, muſt needs be of un- 
certain application, becauſe theſe Eſſences 
are utterly unknown ; and it will be im- 
poſiible to know what 1s, or is not Autimo- 
ay, v, g. when that word is to ſtand for the 
Real Elilence of it ; whereof we have no - 
dea at all. | 

Or ſuppoſe theſe Names only ſtand for 
Simple /deas, found to co-exiſt in Subſtan- 
ces, yet thus they will be liable to great un- 
certainty too : becauſe theſe Simple Ideas 
being very numerous, Men frame different 


| Ideas of the fame Subjects, by putting dif- 


ferent /deas into their Complex one, ot ſuch 
Subſtances ſeveral Men obſerve ſeveral 
Properties in the ſame Subſtance, and none 


of them all ; who having but imperte& de- 


{criptions of Things, can have but uncertain 


ſignifications of Words. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Where the ſignification of the 
Word, and the real Eſſence of the Thing, - 
are not; the ſame, which is ſtill the caſe of 
Subſtances, from hence we may obſerve, 

Firſt, That the names of Simple 7deas 
are leaſt liable to miſtakes : F7r/t, Becauſe 
the /deas they ſtand for, being each but one 
ſingle Perception, are eaſier got, and more 
clearly retained, than the more Complex 
ones of Subſtances and mixed Modes. Se- 
condly, Becauſe they are not referr'd to any 
other Eſſence, but barely that Perception 
they immediately ſignify. 

Secondly, Names of Simple Modes are next 
to Simple 1deas leaſt liable to Doubt or Un- 
certainty, eſpecially thoſe of Figure and 
Number, of which Men have ſo clear and 
diſtin&t 7deas. 

Thirdly, In Mixed Modes, when they 
are compoſed of a few and obvious 1deas, 
their Names are clear and diſtin enough ; 
otherwiſe doubtful and uncertain. 

Fourthly, The Names of Sub/tances being 
annexed to /deas, that are neither the real 
Eſſences, nor exa&t Repreſentations of 
Things, areliable yet to greater Imperfeci- 
on, when we come to 2 Philoſophical uſe. 
of them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT 


Of the Abuſe of Words. 


Efide the natural and unavoidable Im- 
perfections of Languages, there are 
wilful Faults and Neg/eds,which Men are of- 
ten guilty of in their uſe of Words. For, 
Firſt, They uſe Words without clear and 
diſtinft Ideas, or, which is worſe, Signs with- 
out any thing ſignified ; ſuch are for the 
moſt part introduced by Se&s of Philoſophy 
and Religion, either out of an affectation of 
Singularity, or to ſupport ſome ſtrarge O- 
pinzon ; or to cover the weakneſs of their 
Hypothefrs. Theſe are commonly ſuch as had 
no determinate collection of 7deas annexed 
to them, when they were firſt invented ; or 
at leaſt ſuch, as if well examined* will be 
found inconliſtent, and therefore may juſt- 
ly be called inſignificant Terms : Inſtances 
of this kind may eaſily be had trom the 
School-men and Metaphyſicians. Others learn 
Words which the propriety of Language 
has affixed to very important Jdeas, and 
often upon occaſion uſe them without any 
diſtin& meaning at all : whence their No- 
tions being unſteady and confuſed, their Diſ- 
courle 
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courſe muit be filled with empty unintel- 
ligible Noi/e and Fargos, eſpecially in Moral 
Matters where the Words ſtand for Arbi- 
trary, and numerous Collections of 7deas, 
not regularly and permanently united inNa- 
ture. 

Secondly, Another abuſe is Znconſtancy. in 
the uſe of Words ; it is hard to find a Diſ- 
courſe on any Subject wherein the ſame 
words are not uſed ſometimes for one col- 
leftion of /deas, ſometimes for another. 
The wilful doing whereof can be imputed to 
nothing but great Folly, or greater diſho- 
neſty : And a man in his Accompts with a- 
nother, may with as much fairneſs make 
the characters of Numbers, ſtand fome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another 
colletion of Unztes ; as in his Diſcourſe, or 
Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for 
different collections of Simple 7deas. 

Thirdly, Another is an affected obſcurity, 
either by uſing old Words in-new Significa- 
tions, or by introducing new and ambiguous 
Terms, without defining them, or putting: 
them together, fo as toconiound their or- 
dinary meaning. Tho' the Perjpatetick 
Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in rhis 
way, yet other Sects have not been wholly 
clear of it. The admir'd Art of Diſputing 
hath added much tothe natural imperfecti- 
ON 
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on of Languages, whilſt it kas been made 
uſe of, and fitted to perplex the ſignification 
of Words, more than to diſcover the Know- 
ledge and Truth of Things: And he that 
will look into that ſort of Learned Writings, 
will find the Words there much more ob- 

"cure, uncertain, and undetermined in 
their meaning, than they are in ordinary 
Converſation. | | 

Fourthly, Another is the Taking Words for 

Things: This, tho” it in ſome degree con- 
cerns all Names in general ; yet more pat- 
ticulary affects thoſe of Subſtances. Thus 
in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, Subſtantial 
Forms, Abhorrence of Vacuum, &c, are taken 
for ſomething Real. To this Abuſe thoſe 
Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syfem; and give 
themſelves up into a firm belief of the per- 
fection of any received Hypotheſis ; where- 
by they come to be perſwaded, that the 
Terms of that Sect, are ſb ſuired to the na- 
ture of Things, that they pertely corr 
ſpond' with their real Exiſtence. OY 

Fifthly, Another is the Setting them in 
the place of Things which they can by no means 
ſignify. We may obſerve that in the ge- 
neral names of Subſtances, whereot . the 

Nominal Effences are only known to us, 
when we aflirm or deny any thing about 

them, 
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them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſup- 
poſe or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real 
Eflence of a certain ſort of Subſtances, 
"Thus when a Man fays Gold is malleable, 
He would inſinuate ſomething more than 
this, what I call Gold is malleable, (tho' tru- 
ly it amounts to no more) namely, That 
what has the real Eſſence of Gold is malleable, 
that is, that ma/eableneſs depends on, and 
'is inſeparable from the real Eflence of Gold, 
But a Man not knowing wherein that real 
-Effence conſiſts, the Connexion in his 
' Mind of Ma/leableneſs, is not truly with an 
Effence he knows not, but with the Sound 
. Gold he puts for it. It is true, the names 
of Subſtances would be much more uſeful; 
and Propoſitions 'expreſt by them much 
more certain, were the real Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances the /deas in our Minds, which thoſe 
Words ſignified. And it 1s for want of 
thoſe real Eſſences that our Words convey 
ſo little Knowledge, or certainty in our Di- 
courſes about them. But to ſuppoſe theſe 
Names to ſtand for a Thing, having the 
\ real Eſſence on which the Properties de- 
pend, is fo far from diminiſhing the 1mper- 
' fection of our Words, that by a plain abulc 
it adds to it ; when we would make them 
ſtand for ſomething, which not being 1n 
our Complex 7deas, the Name we uſe can 
| | no 
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no way be the ſign of it. In Mixed Modes, 
any Zdea of the complex one being left out, 


| or changed, it is allowed to be another 
; that is, to be of another Speczes, as 


ain in Chance-medley, Man-/laughter, 
Murder, &ec, becauſe the Complex 7dea 


ſignified by that Name, is the Real as well 


as Nominal Eflence ; and there is no ſecret 


reference of thatName to any other Eſſence, 
' butthat. But in Subſtances it is not ſo; 
| for tho' in that called Gold, one puts in his 
| Complex 7dea, what another leaves out,and 
| Fice verſa, yet Men. do notuſually think 
| the Species changed, becauſe they refer the 


Name in their Minds to. a real immutable 


| Effence of a Thing Exiſting, on which 
| thoſe Properties depend : but rhis reference 
| :ofthe Name to a Thing we have not. the 
| Jdea of, is ſo far from helping us at all, 
| that it only ſerves the more - to involve _us 
 _indifficulties. . This reference is grounded 
| on this ſuppoſition, namely, - that the ſame 
| preciſe Internal Conſtitution, goes always 
| with the ſame ſpecifick Name.: In which 
| - are contained: theſe two falſe Suppoitions. 

 +1::Firſs, There are certain preciſe Eſſences, 
| according to which, Nature makes all par- 
ticular /Things ; and: by, which, they are 


diſtinguiſhed.into Species. ./.. 
| 03937 Y I M by i Secondly, 
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Secondly, This tacitly infinuates as if | 
we had /Jeas of theſe Eſſences; for-why do 
we enquire, whether this or that Thing have Þ 
for Þ 
Inſtance, if we did not ſuppoſe'it known, | 


the. real Eſſence of that Species May 


which yet is-utterly falſe ; afd- therefore 
ſuch applications'of Names as! would make 
them ſtand for 7deas we have not, muſt 


'needs cauſe great diſorder in:Diſcourſe 


and 


Reaſonings abeutthem ; and/be a-great In 


conventence 


ot ac Oi 094 > WOE OR 
-_"Sr:xthly,"* Another more /general, 
"Tefs' obferved,” 'Abuſe of 'Words; is, 


in"our Communication by 


the 


that ; 
Men having by long and familiar uſe, an- Þ 


'nexed to them ceftain”7deas,” they: are apt 


to imagine" ſo wear and neceſſary a' Connexin, 
Vai tion 
&og furor oo 191d rnd 
' oe cannot but underſtand what their _ | 
' 75; As it it were paſt doubt, that'in' the ule Þ 
the Þ 
*, Speaker an!” Hearer ' had ' neceſſarily the 
3+, + error ff of... Yy , , . ; 4» p 
ſame preciſe Meas.” And ſo likewiſe taking | 
_ thi Words of 'others',-'as naturally ſtand-F 
© ing, for” Juſt; What” they themſelves have 
_*b th decyftoried® to apply- them to;"thry 
"ever trouble themſelves to'oxplain ther 


fetween the Names, and the Significa 


of theſe common! received-iSounds, 


own, or underſtand. anthers! meaning : 


.From_ whence commonly proceeds N 
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and wrangling without improvement or in- 
firmation ; whilſt Men take Words to be 
the conſtant regular Marks of . agreed No- 
tions, which in truth .are 'no more. but 
the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their 
own 1deas, Thus Life, is a Term, 
none more. familiar : Any. one almoſt 
would take it for an affront, to be ask- 
ed what he meant by ' it, and yet if 
it comes in queſtion, - whether ſuch a 
Thing has Life, or not, it is eaſy to 
perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled /dea, 
does not always accompany the uſe of fo 
known a Word. 

Seventhly, Figurative Speech 1s alfo an 
abuſe of Language : for tho! in Diſcour- 
ſes, where we ſeck rather - Pleaſure and 
Delight, than Imformation and Improvye- 
ment, ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed 
from Figurative Speeches and Alluſions, 
can ſcarce paſs for- Faults; yet it we 
would ſpeak of Things as they are, we 
muſt allow, that ajl the Ar? of Rhetorich, 
beſides Order and Clearneſs, all the Ar- 


 tificial and Figurative application of 


Words, Eloquence hath invented, are for 
nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 1Yeas, 


move. the Pallions, and thereby miſlead 


the Judgment, and fo indeed are pertect 
Cheat. And therefore however allowas 
M 3 ble 
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ble they may be in Harangues and popu- 
lar Addreſſes; they are certainly in all 
Diſcourſes that pretend to inform and 
inſtru, wholly to be avoided ; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, can- 
not but be thought a great Fault, either of 
the Language or Perſon that makes uſe of 
them. | | 

To conclude this Conſideration;the End; 
of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, 
are chiefly theſe Three, 

Firſt, To make our Thoughts or dea; 
known to another ; this we fail in » Firſt, 
when we uſe Names without clear and di- 
ſtin& 7deas in our Minds. Secondly, When 
we apply received Names to 1deas, to 
which the common uſe of that Language 
does not apply them. Thirdly, When we 
apply them unſteadily, making them ſtand 
now for one, and by and by tor another 
[tdea. 

Secondly, To make known our Thoughts 
with as much Eaſe and Quickneſs as is pok 
ſible, This Men, tail in when they have 
Complex 7dcas, without having diſtin@ 
Names for them, which may happen et 
ther through the defect of a Language, 
which has none, or the Favlt of that Man 
who has not yet learned them. 


Third- 
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Thirdly, To convey the Knowledge of 
Things : This cannot be done, but when 
our 1deas agree to the reality of Things. 

He that hath Names without 7deas, wants 
meaning in his Words, and ſpeaks only 
empty Sounds : He that hath Complex - 
deas, without Names for them, wants Di- 
{patch in his Expreſſion. He that uſes his 


| © Words Jooſely and unſteadily, will either 


not be minded, or not underſtood. He that 
applies his Names to /deas, diflterent from 
their common Uſe, wants Propriety in his 
Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he 
that hath 1deas of Subſtances, diſagreeing 
with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far 
wants the Materials of true Knowledge in 
his Underſtanding, and has inſtcad thereof, 
Chimgras, | 
Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men convey their Diſcovertes, 
Reaſonings, and Knowledge from one to 
another ; he that makes an ull uſe of jt, 
tho' he does. not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge which are in Things them- 
ſelves, yet he does as much as in him lies, 
break or ſtop the Pipes whereby it is diſtri- 
buted to the publick uſe and Advantage 
of Mankind. He that uſes Words with- 
out any clear and ſteady meaning, what 
does he but lead himſelf and others into 
M 4 Er- 
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Frrors? And he that delignedly does it, 
ought to be look'd on as an Enemy to Truth 
and Knowledge. | 
* If we look into Books of Controverſie - Þ 
of any kind, we ſhall ſee that the Effet 
of obſcure, unſteady, and xquivocal Terms, 
is nothing but noiſe and wrangling about 
Sounds, withqut convincing or bettering 
a Man's Underſtanding. For if the 7dea 
be not not agreed on between Speaker 
and Hearer, for which the Words ſtand, 
the Argument is not about 7hings but 
Names. ; | 
' It deſerves to be conſidered, and care- 
fully examined, whether the greateſt part 
of the Diſputes in the World, are not meer- 
ly Verbal, and about the Signification of 
Words; and that if the Terms they are 
made in were defined and reduced in their 
Significations, to the fingle /deas they ſtand 
for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of them- 
ſelves, and immediately vaniſh. | 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Remedies of the foregoing Imperfeftions 


aud Abuſes. 


TO remedy the Defedts of Speech a- 
bove-mentioned,the following Rules 


may be of uſe. 


Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no 
Word without a Signification, no Name 
without an /dea for which he makes it 
ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem needleſs 


to any one, who will take the pains to - 


recolle&t how often he has met with ſuch 


Words, as Inſtin#t, Sympathy, Antipathy,&c. 


ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily con- 
clude, that thoſe that uſed them had no 
Ideas in their Minds to which they applied 
them, | 

Secondly, Thoſe Ideas he annexes them 
to ſhould be clear and diſtinf, which in 
Complex [deas is by knowing the particu- 
lar ones that make that Compoſition ; of 


- which, if any one be again Complex, we 


muſt know alſo the preciſe Colletion 
that is united in. each, and fo till we 
come to Simple ones. In Subſtances 
the /deas muſt not only be diſtin, but 
bn | | alſo 
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alſo conformable to Things as they 
exiſt. 

Thirdly, He muſt apply his Words, as 
near as may be, to ſuch /deas, as common 
Uſe has annexed them to : for Words, e- 
ſpecially of Languages already framed, 
are no Man's private Poſleſſion, but the 
common Meaſure of Commerce and Com- 
munication ; and therefore it is not for any 
one to change the Stamp they are current 
in, nor alter the /deas they are affixed to; 
or at leaſt, when there is a Neceſlity to do 
ſo, he is bound to give nptice of it. And 
therefore, | 
' Fourthly, When common. Uſe has left 

the Signification of a Word uncertain and 
looſe, or where it is to be uſed in a pecu- 
liar Senſe ; or where the Term 1s liable to 
any doubtfulneſs or miſtake, there it ought 
to be defined, and its Signification aſcer- 
tained. 

Words ſtanding for Simple Ideas being 
not definable, their Signification muſt be 
ſhewn either, Firſt, By a Synonymous 
Word. Secondly, By naming a Subjed, 
wherein that Simple Hdea is to be found. 
Thirdly, By preſenting to the Senſes that 
Subject, which may produce it in the 
Mind, and make him actually have the /- 


fea that Word ſtands for. Mixed Modes 
may 
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may be perfely defined, by exactly enu- 
merating thoſe eas thar go to each Com- 
poſition. This ought more eſpecially to 
be done in Mixed Modes belonging to Mo- 
rality : ſince Definition is the only way 
whereby the preciſe meaning of Moral 
Words can be known : and yeta way where- 
by their preciſe meaning may be known 
certainly, and without leaving any room 
for any Conteſt about it. 
For the explaining the Signification of 
the Names of. Subſtaxces, both the fore- 
mentioned ways, viz. of Shewing, and De- 
fining are requiſite in many Caſes to be 
made uſe of ; their Names are beſt defined 
by their /eading Qualities, which are molt- 
ly Shape in Animals and Vegetables ; and 
Colour 1n inanimate Bodies ; and in ſome, 
both together. Now theſe leading Qua- 
lities are beſt made known by ſhew- 
ing, and can hardly be made known 0- 
therwiſe. The ſhape of a Horſe or Caſſo- 
wary will be but imperfely imprinted on 
the Mind by Words : the ſight of the A- 
nimals doth it much better. ' And the 7- 
dea of the particular Colour of Gold is not 
to be got by any Deſcription of it, but 
only by the frequent Exerciſeof the Eyes 
about it. The like may be ſaid of thoſe 
other Simple 1deas, peculiar in their kind 
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to any Subſtance, for which preciſe 7deas 
there are no peculiar Names. 

But becauſe many of” the Simple ./zeas, 
which make up our Specifick deas of Sub- 
ſtances, are Powers which lie not obvious 
to our Senſe in the Things, as-they ordi- 
narily. appear ; therefore in the Significa- 
tion of our Names of Subſlances, ſome part 
of the Signification will be better made 
known, by enumerating thoſe Simple eas, 
than in ſhewing the Subſtance it ſelf. For 
he that to the Te/ow ſhining colour of Gold, 
got by Sght, ſhall from my enumerating 
them have the Ideas of great Dudtibility, 
Fuſtbility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua 
Regia will have a perfe&ter dea of Gold, 
than he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, 
and thereby imprinting in his Mind only 
its obvious Qualities. | 

It were to be wiſhed that Words ſtand- 
ing for Things, which are known and 
diſtinguiſhed by their outward Shapes, 
ſhould be expreſled by little Draughrs and 

Prints made of them. A Vocabulary 
made after this faſhion ,, would perhaps 
with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach 
the true Signification of many Terms, 
eſpecially? in Languages of remote Coun- 
tries, or Ages; and ſettle truer /deas in 
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Mens Minds of feveral Things, whereof 
we' read the''Names in ancient. Authors, 
| -than all the large and laborious Com- 
ments of learned - Criticks.::: Naturaliſts 
that treat of "Plants and Animals, have 
found the benefit of this way :. and he 
that conſults them will find that he has 
a clearer /dea of Apium and Ibex from a lit- 
tle Print of that Herb or Beaſt, than he 
could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them ; and ſo no doubt 
he would have of Szrizzl, and Siſtrum, if 
inſtead of a Carry-comb or Cymbal, which 
are the Engliſh Names Dittionaries render 
them by, he could ſee ſtamped in the 
Margin ſmall Pictures 'of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, as they were in uſe amongſt the 
Ancieats. | 
.-  Fifthly, The laſt Rule that I ſhall men- 
tion is, That in all Diſcourſes wherein 
one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince 
another, he ſhould uſe the ſame Word, 
conſtantly in the ſame Senſe; if this 
were done ( which no body can refuſe, 
without great Difingenuity ) many of 
| the Books extant might be fpared ; ma- 
ny of the Controverſics in Diſpute, would 
be at an end ; ſeveral of thoſe great Vo- 
lumes ſwollen with ambiguous Words, 
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now uſed in one Senſe, and by and by 
in another, would ſhrink into a very nar- 
row Compaſs: and many of the Philoſe- 
phers (to mention no other) as well as 
Poets Works, might be contained in,'a 
Nutſhel. | 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAP. L 
Of Knowledge in General. 


Ince the Mind in all its Thoughts and 
Reaſonings, has no other immediate 
Object but its own 7deas, which a- 

lone it does or can contemplate; it is evi- 
dent that our Knowledge is only conver- 
fant about them. X»owledge then ſeems to 
be nothing but the Perception of the Con- 
nexion and Agreement, or Diſagreement 
and Repugnancy of any of our 1deas - 
Where this Perception is, there is Know- 
ledge ; and where it is not, there, tho' we 
fancy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always 
comieſhort of Xnowledge, When we know 
that White is not Black, what do we but 
-perceive that theſe two /deas do not agree ? 
Or that the three Angles of a 7riang/e, are 
equal to two Right ones; what do we 

more 
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more but perceive that Equality to two 
Right ones, does neceſ{arily agree to, and 
is inſeparable from the three Angles of a 
Triangle ? But to underſtand a little more 
diſtintly, wherein this Agreement or 
Diſagreement conſiſts ; we may reduce 
it all to theſe Four ſorts ; Firſt, Identity or 
Diverfity; Secondly, Relation ; Thirdly, 
Co-exiſftence ; Fourthly, Real Exiſtence. 

r. Identity or Diverſity : "Tis the firſt 
Act of the Mind, to perceive its Ideas ; 
and ſo far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby to peceive 
their difference, that is, the One not to be 
the other : by this the Mind clearly per- 
ceives each Idea to agree with it ſelf, and 
to be what it is; and all diſtin 7deas to 
diſagree. This it does without any -Pains 
or Deducion, by its natural Power of Per- 
ception and DiſtinAtion. This 1s what Men 
of Art have reduced to thoſe General Rules, 
viz, What-is, is. And It is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be. But' no 
Maxim can make a Man know it clearer, 
that Round is not Square,. than the bare 
Perception of thoſe two, 7deas, which the 
Mind at firſt ſight perceives to diſagree. 

2, The next ſort of Agreement or Diſa- 
greement the. Mind perceives in any of its 
{deas,may be called Relative, and is ROS 
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But the Perception of the Reiction be- 
tween any two /deas of what kind ſoever : 

that is, their Agreement or Diſagreement 
one with another in ſeveral ways the Mind 
takes of comparing them. 

- 3. The Third ſort of Agreement or * Dif: 

agreement to be found in our deas, is Co- 
exiſtence or Non-co-exiſtence in the fame 

Subje& ; and this belongs particularly to 
Subſtances. _ Thus when we. pronounce 


concerning Gold, thar it is fixed, it amounts 


to no more but this, that" Fixedneſs, or 2 
Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, 
isan /dea that always accompanies that par- 
ticular ſort of Telowneſs, Weight, Fufibili- 
ty, &c. which make our Complex Idea, 
fgnified by the Word Gold. 

4. The Fourth ſort is that of actual 
and real Exiſtence agreeing to any dea. 
Within theſe Four ſorts of Agreement or 
Diſagreement, I ſuppoſe is contained all 
the Knowledge we have, or are capable of. 
For all that we know or can affirm concern- 
ing any /dea, is, that it is, or is not the 
fame with ſome other : As that Blue is not 
Telow. That it does, or doesnot co-exiſt 
with another in the ſame Subject : As.that 
Iron is ſuſceptible of Magnetical Impreſſions : 
"That it has that or this Relation to ſome 
other other Ideas : : As that Two 7 riangles 
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upon equal Baſes between two Parallels are e- 
qual ; or that it has a real Exiſtence with- 
out the Mind : As That God is. | 

There are ſeveral ways wherein the 
Mind is poſleſs'd of Truth, each of which 
is called Knowledge. Firſt, There 1s Atu- 
al Knowledge, when the Mind has a preſent 
view of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any of its /dcas, or of the Relation they 
have one with another; Secondly, A Man 
is faid to know any Propoſition, when 
having once evidently perceived the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of the ae 
whereof it confiſts, and fo lodged it in his 
Memory, that whenever it comes to be 
reflected on again, the Mind aſlents to it 
without Doubt or Hefitation, and is cer- 
tain of the Truth of it. And this may be 
called ZZabitual Knowledge : And thus a Man 
may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths 
which are lodged in his Memory, by a fore- 
going, clear, and full Perception. 

Ot FHabitual Knowledge there arc two 
forts : The one is of ſuch Truths laid up 
in the Memory, as whenever they occur to 
the Mind, it actually perceives the Relat 
on that is between thoſe /deas. And this 1s 
in all thoſe Truths, where the /deas them- 
ſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover 
their Agreement or Diſagreement one with 
another. 
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another. The other is of ſuch Truths, 
whereof the Mind having been convinced, 
it retains the Memory of the Conviction, 
without the Proofs. Thus a Man that re- 
members certainly, that he once perceiv'd 
the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonſtra- 
tion is gone out of his Mind, and poſlibly 
cannot be recolleCted : But he knows it in 
a different way from what he did before ; 


namely, not b 7 the Intervention of thoſe in- 


termediate 1deas, whereby the Agreement 
or Diſagrement of thoſe in the Propoſition 
was at firſt perceiv'd ; but by remembring; 
{.e, knowing that he was once certain of 
the Truth of this Propoſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right 
ones- The Immutability of the ſame Re- 
lations between the ſame immutable 
Things, is now the 7dea thit ſhews him, 
that if the three Angles of a Triangle were 
once equal to two Right ones, they will al- 
ways be fo. And hence he comes to be 
certain, that what was once true, is always 
true ; what 1deas once agreed, will always 
agree ; and conſequently, what he once 
knew to be true, he will always know to be 
true, as long as he can remember that he 
once knew it. 

Nu * CHAP: 
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CHA/P. I. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 


LL our Knowledge conſiſting in the 
view the Mind has of its own 7dea, 
which is the utmoſt Light, and greateſt 
Certainty we are capable of : The diferent 
clearneſs of our Knowledge, ſeems to lie in 
the different way of Perception the Mind 
has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any of its /deas. | 
When the Mind perceives this Agree 
ment or Diſagreement of two deas ?mmed;- 
ately by themſelves, without the Interven: 
tion of any other ; we may call it [ntui- 
tive Knowledge, in which Caſes the Mind 
perceives the Truth, as the Eye does Light, 
only by being direQed towards it. Thus 
the Mind perceives that White is not Black, 
that Zhree are more than Two, and equal to 
One and Two, This part of Knowledge is 
irreſiſtible, and like the bright Sun-ſhine, 
forces it ſelf immediately to be perceived 
as ſoon as ever the Mind turns its view 
that way. * It is on this /»t#u2t7on, that de- 
pends all the Certainty and Evidence of our 
other Knowledge ; which Certainty every | 
one 
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| one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot 


imagine, and therefore not require a 
greater. 

The next Degree of Knowledge is, 
where the Mind perceives not this Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement immediately, or by 
the Juxta-poſition as it were of the deas, 
becauſe thoſe /deas concerning whoſe A- 
greement or Diſagreement the Enquiry 1s 
made, cannot by the Mind be ſo pur to- 
gether, as to ſhew it. In this Caſe the 
Mind is fain to diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement which it ſearches, by the In- 
tervention of other 7deas : and this is that 
which we call Reaſoning : And thus if we 


would know.the Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment in bigneſs, between the three Angles 
of a Triangle, and two Right Angles ; we 
cannot by an immediate view, and com- 
paring them do it ; becauſe the three An- 
oles of a Triangle cannot be brought at 
once, and be compared with any other 
one, or two Angles. And ſo of this, the 
Mind has no Immediate or Intuitive Know- 
ledge. But we muſt find out ſome other 
Angles, to which the three Angles of a 
Triangle have equality, and finding thoſe 
equal to two Right ones, we come to 
know the equality of theſe three Angles to 
two Right ones. Thoſe intervening /deas, 
| 3 which 
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which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of a- 
ny two others, are called Proofs. And 
where the Agreement or Diſagreement is 
by this means plainly and clearly perceiv- 
£d, it 1s called Demonſtration. A quick- 
neſs in the Mind to find thoſe Proots, and 
to apply them righr, is, I ſuppoſe, that 


which is called Sagaczzy. 


- This Knowledge, tho' it be certain, is 
not ſo clear and evident as /tuitive Know- 
ledge. It requires Pains and Attention, 
and ſteady. Application of Mind, to diſco- 
ver the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas it conſiders, and there mull be a Pro- 
grefſion by Steps and Degrees, before the 
Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 
Before Demonſtration there was a Doubt, 
which in ntuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 
pen to the Mind, that has its Faculty of 
Perception left to a Degree capable of dt 
ſiin& Ideas, no more than it can be a 
Doubt to the Eye (that can diſtinly ſee 
White and Black) whether this Ink and Pa- 
per be all of a Colour. 

' Now inevery Step that Reaſon makes 

in Demonſtrative Knowledge, there is an' [n- 
tuitive Knowledge of that: Agreement or 
Diſagreement it ſeeks with the next 1in- 
termediate /dea, which it uſes as a Proof ; 
for if it were not ſo, that yet would need 
. 4 
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a Proof ; ſince without the Perception of 


ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement, there is 
no Knowledge produced. By which it is 


. evident, that every Step in Reaſoning, that 


produces Knowledge, has Intuitive Cer- 
tainty ; which when the: Mind perceives, 
there 15 no more required but to remember 
it, tomake the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the /deas concerning which we enquire, 
Viſible and Certain. -T his [2tuitive Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Intermediate {deas in each Step and 
Progreſiion of the Demonſtration, muſt al- 
ſo be exactly carricd in the Mind ; and a 
Man mult be ſure that no part is left out ; 
which becauſe in long DeduCtions, the Me- 
mory cannot calily retain ; this Know- 
ledge becomes more impertet than Drtui- 
tive; and Men often embrace Fal{hoods, 
tor Demonſtrations. Ek 
It has been generally taken for granted, 
that Mathematicks alone are capable of De-- 
monſtrative Certainty. But to have ſuch 
an Agreement or Diſagreement as may. be' 
Intuitively perceived, being as I imagine 
not the Priviledge of the /deas of Number, 
Extenhon and Figure alone ; it may poſit - 
bly be the want of due Method and Ap- 
plication in us, and not of ſufficient -Evi- 
dence in Things, that Demonſtration has: 
N 4 been 
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been thought to have ſo little to do in o-' 
ther parts of Knowledge. For in whate- 
ver Ideas the Mind can perceive the Agree. 
ment or Diſagreement immediately, there 
it is capable of Intuitive Knowledge : And 
where-it can perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of ' any two {deas, by an [n- 
tuitzve Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement they have with any interme- 
diate /deas, there the Mind is capable of 
Demonſtration, which is not limited to the 
Ideas of Figure, Number, Extenſion, or 
their Modes. - The reaſon why it has been 
generally ſuppoſed to belong to them on- 
ly, is becauſe-in comparing their Equality 
or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have eve- 
ry the leaſt diflerence, very cdlear- and per- 
ceivable : And in Extenſion, tho" every the 
feaſt Exceſs 1s: not ſo perceptible, yet the 
Mind has found out ways to diſcover the 
juſt Equality of two Angles, Extenſions, or 
Figures ; and both, that is, Numbers and 
Figures can be {et down by viſible and laſt- 
ing Marks. « + + | On hs ff 
* ., But in other Simple /deas, whoſe Modes 
and Differences are .made and counted-by 
Degrees, and not Quanity, we have not 
ſo nice and accurate a. Diſtinction of their 
NDifteregces,' as to perceive or find ways to 
meaſure” their juſt Equality, or the oſt 
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Differences. For thoſe other Simple /feas 
being Appearances or Senſations produced 
in us, by the Size, Figure, Motion, &c. 
of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible ; 
their different Degrees alſo depend on the 
yariation of ſome, or all of thoſe Cauſes ; 
which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too 
ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſlible for 
us to have any exact Meaſures of the dif- 
ferent Degrees of theſe Simple 7deas. 
Thus, for Inſtance, not knowing what 
' number of Particles, nor what Motion of 
them is fit to produce any preciſe Degree 
of Whiteneſs ; we cannot ' demonſtrate the 
certain Equality of any two Degrees of 
Whiteneſs, becauſe we' haye no certain 
Standard to meaſure them by, nor means 
to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt Difference : 
the only help we have being from our Sen- 
ſes, which in this Point fail us. 

| Burt where the Difference is: ſo great as 
to produce in the Mind 7deas clearly di- 
ſtin& ; there /deas of Colours, as we ſee in 
different kinds, Blue and Red (for inſtance) 
are as capable of Demonſtration, as /dſeas 
of Number arid ' Extenſion. What is here 
faid of Colours, T'think, 'holds true in all 
Secondary Qualities. ' Theſe two then; 
intuition and Demonſtration, are the Degrees 
E204: be 2b of 
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of our Knowledge : whatever come ſhort of 
one of theſe, is but Fazth or Opinion, not 
Anowledge, at leaſt in all General Truths, 
There is indeed another, Perception of the 
Mind employed about the particular Exiſt. 
ence of Finite Beings, without us, which 
oing. beyond Probability, but not reach- 
ing to either of the foregoing Degreeg of 
Certainty, paſſes under the Name of Know- 

ledge. | 
Nothing can be more certain, than that 
the 7dea we receive irom an External Ob- 
je is in our Minds : This is Intuztive 
Knowledge ; but whether we can thence cer. - 
tainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing with- 
out us, correſponding to that. /dea, is «that 
whereof ſome Men think there may be a 
Queſtion made, becauſe Men. may have 
ſuch an 7dea in their Minds, when no ſuch 
Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects their 
Senſes. But 'tis evident that we are invin- 
cibly conſcious to our ſelves of a different 
Perception, when we look upon the Sun 
in the Day, and think on it by Night ; 
when we actually taſte Wormwood, or (mell 
a Roſe, or only think on that Savorr or 0- 
dour : fo that I think we may add to the 
two former ſorts of Knowledge, this alſo 
of the Exiſtence of particular external Qb- 
jets, by that Perception and Conſciou? 
nels 
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neſs we have, of the actual entrance of 
[deas from them, and allow theſe three 
Degrees of Knowledge, viz, Intuitive, De- 
monſtrative, and pos 

But ſince our Knowledge is founded on, 
and employed about our des only : Will 
it follow thence that it muſt be conforma- 
ble to our /deas, and that where our 1deas 
are clear and diſtig, obſcure and confu- 
ſed, there our Knowledge will be ſo too 2 
{ ayſwer, No © For our Knowledge conſiſt- 
ing in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Dilagreement of any two 7deas ; its Clear- 
neſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs 
or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not 
in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the 7deas 
themſelves. A Man (for inſtance) that 
has a clear /dea of the Angles of a Trian- 
gle, and of Equality to two Right ones, 
may yet have but an obſcure Perception of 
their Agreement ; and fo have but a very 
obſcure Knowledge of it. But obſcure and 
confuſed 7deas can never produce any clear 
or diſtin Knowledge ; becauſe, as far as a- 
ny 1deas are obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the 
Mind can never perceive clearly, whether 
they agree or diſagree : Or, to expreſs 
the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſ- 
underſtood : He that hath not determin'd 
1deas to the Words he uſes, cannot make 
Pro- 
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Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he 
can be certain. 


CHAP. II. 
_ Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 


T Rom what has been ſaid concerning 
F Knowledge, it follows that, Firſt, 
That we can have no Knowledge farther 
than we have /deas. 

Secondly, that we have no Knowledge 
farther than we can have Perception of 
that Agreement or Diſagreement of our /- 
deas, either by Intuition, Demonſtration, or 
Senſation. 

Thirdly, We cannot have an Iutuztive 
Knowledge that ſhall extend it ſelf to all 
our /deas, and all that we would know 
about them ; becauſe we cannot examine 
and perceive all the Relations they have 
one to another, by Juxta-poſition, or an 
1mmediate Compariſon one with another. 
Thus we cannot zntuitzvely perceive the 
equality of two Extenſions, the diffe- 
rence of whoſe Figures makes their parts 
uncapable of an exact immediate Appli- 
cation. , 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Our Rational Knowledge can- 
not reach to the whole Extent of our /deas ; 
becauſe between two different /deas we 
would examine, we cannot always find fuch 
Proofs as we can connect one to another, 
with an [ntuitive Knowledge in all the parts 
of the Deduction. 

Fifthly, Senfitive Knowledge reaching 
no farther than the Exiſtence of Things 
actually preſent to our Senſes, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former, 

Sixthly, From all which it 1s evident, 
that the extent of our Knowledge, comes 
not only ſhort of the Reality of 7hizgs, but 
even of the Extent of our own 7deas. We 
have the /deas of a Square, a Circle and E- 
quality, and yet perhaps ſhall never be able 
to find a Circle equal to a Square. 

The Affrmations or Negations we make 
concerning the /deas we have, being redu- 
ced to the four Sorts above-mentioned, v4z. 
Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and Real 
Exiſtence ; I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 

Firſt, As to [dentity and Diverſity, our 
Tatuitive Knowledge is as far extended as 
our /deas themſelves ; and there can be no 
Hdeain the Mind, which it does not pre- 
ſently by an [ntuitive Knowledge, perceive 
to be what it is, and to be ditterent from 
any other. Wa 
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Secondly, As to the Agreement or Dif- 
greement of our 7deas in Co-exiſftence - in 
this our Knowledge is very ſhort, tho' in 
this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt material 
part of our Knowledge, concerning Su4- 
fances : For our Ideas of Subſtances, being, ' 
as I have ſhewed, nothing but certain 
Colleftions of Simple Ideas, co-exiſting in one 
Subjett, (Our Idea of Flame, for Inſtance 
is a Body hot, luminous and moving upward.) 
When we would know any thing farther 
concerning this or any other ſort of Sub- 
ftance, What do we but enquire what 0- 
ther Qualities or Powers theſe Subſtances 
have or have not? which is nothing elſe 
but to know what other Simple 7deas 
do, or do not co-exi/t with thoſe that 
make up that Complex /dea. "The reaſon 
of this 1s, becauſe the Simple 7deas which 
make up our Complex /deas of Subſtances, 
have no viſible neceſſary Connexion or In- 
conſiſtence with other Simple ſeas, whole 
Co-exiitence with them we would inform 
our ſelves about. Theſe 7deas being like- 
wife for the moſt part Secondary 2ualitie; 
which depend upon the Primary Qualitics 
of their minute or inſenſible Parts, or or 
ſomething yet more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion ; it 1s impoſſible. we ſhould . 
know which have a neceſſary Union, or 
Incon- 
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Inconſiftency one with another, fince we 
know not the Root from whence they 
ſpring, or the Size, Figure, and Texture 
of Parts on which they depend, and from 
which they reſult, 

Beſides this, there is no diſcoverable Cons 
uexion between any Secondary Quality, and 
thoſe Primary Qualities that it depends on. 
We are ſo far from knowing what Figure, 
Size, or Motion produces (tor Inſtance) A 
Tellow Colour, or Sweet Taſte, or a Sbarp 
Sound, that we can by no means conceive 
how any Size, Figure, or Motion can pol- 
ſibly produce in us the /dea of any Colour, 
Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; and there is no 
conceivable Connexion between the one 
and the Other. 

Our Knowledge therefore of Co-exiſt- 
ence reaches little farther than Experience. 
Some few indeed of the Primary Qyalities 
have a neceſſary Dependance, and viſible 
Connex1on one with another : As Figare 
neceſlarily ſuppoſes Extenſion, receiving 
or communicating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppo- 
ſes Solidity. But Qualities co-exiſtent in 
any Subject, without this Dependance and 
Connexion, cannot certainly be known to 
co-exiſt any farther, than Experience by 
our Senſes informs us. Thus, tho' upon 
trial we find Go/d Yellow, Weighty, Mal- 

| leable, 
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leable, Fuſible and Fixed, yet becauſe none 
of theſe have any evident Dependance, or 
neceſſary Connexion with the other ; we 
cannot certainly know, that where any Four 
of theſe are, the Fifth will be there alſo, 
how highly probable foever it may be: 
But the higheſt Degree of Probability, 1 
mounts not to Certainty ; without which 
there can be no true Knowledge : For this 
Co-exiſtence can be no further known, 
than it is perceived ; and it cannot be per- 
ceived, but either in particular Subjeds; 
by the obſervation of our Senſes ; orin ge- Þ 
eral, by the neceſſary Connexion of the Þ 
Teas themſelves. | OD | 

As to Incompatibility, or Repugnancy to 
Co-exiſftence, we may know that any Sub- 
jet can have of each ſort of Primary 
Qualities, but one particular at once. One 
Extenſion, . One Figure ; and ſo of ſenſible 
Hdeas peculiar to each Senſe : For whate- 
ver of each kind is preſent in any Subjeq, 
excludes all other of that ſort : For Inſtance; 
One Subject cannot have 7wo Smells, or 
Two Colours at the ſame time. .. 

As to Powers of Subſtances, which makes 
a great part of our Enquiries about them, 
and is no inconliderable Branch of our 
Knowledge : Our Knowledge as to theſe 
reaches little farther than Experience ; wn 
cauſe 
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cauſe they conſiſt in a Texture and Moti- 
on of Parts, which we cannot by any 
means come to diſcover ; and I doubt whe- 
ther with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall 
ever be able to carry our general Know- 
ledge much farther in this part. Zxperi- 
rience 1s that which in this part we mult de- 
pend on; and it were to be wiſhed that it 
were more improved : we find the Advan- 


'tages ſome Mens generous pains, have this 


way brought tothe ſtock of Natural Know- 
ledge. And if others, efpecially the Phi- 
loſophers by Fire who pretend to it, had been 
ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere 
in their Reports, as thoſe who call them- 
ſelves Philoſophers ought to have been : our 
acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, 
and our inſight into their Powers and Ope- 
rations had been yet much greater. 

As to the Third Sort the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our |deas in any other Rela- 
tion : This is the largeſt field of Knowledge, 


| | anditis hard to derermine how far it may 


extend. This part depending on our Sa- 
gacity in finding intermediate 7deas, that 
may ſhew the Habitudes and Relations of 
[deas ; It is an hard matter to tell when 
weare at an end of ſuch Diſcoveries. They 
that are ignorant of A/gebra, cannot ima- 
gine the Wonders in this kind, are to be 

9 done 
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done by it : and what farther Improve- 
ments and Helps, advantageous to. other 
parts of Knowledge, the Sagacious Mind 
of Man may yet tind out, it 1s not eaſy to 
determine. This at leaſt I believe that the 
Ideas of Quantity, are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and 
Knowledge : and that other, and perhaps 


more uſetjul parts of Contemplation, would þ 


afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and 
domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe or 
menace Endeavours of this kind. 

The Zdea of a Supream Being, infinite in 
' Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, whok 
Workmanſhip we are, and on whom. we de- 
pend; and the /dea of our Selves, as un- 
derſtanding rational. Creatures, would | 
ſuppoſe, it duly. conſidered, aftord ſuch 
Foundations of our Duty, and Rules of Ati- 
01, as might place Morality among the Sc 
ences capable of Demonſtration : ' wherein 
_ I doubt not but from Principles as Incon- 
teſlable as thoſe of the Mathematicks, by 
neceſlary Conſequences, the meaſure of 
Right and Wrong might be made out, to 
any one that will apply himſelf with the 
fame Indifterency and Attention to the One, 
as he does to the Other of theſe Sciences. 
The Relations of other Modes may certain- 
ly be perceived as well as thoſe of Number 


and 
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and Extenſion. Where there is no Ppoper*y, 
there is no injuſtice, is a Propoſition as 
certain as any Demonſtration in Euclid : 
for the /dea of Property being 4 
right to-any thing ; and the 7dea of [4- 
juſtice, being the invaſion or violation of 
that Right : It is evident that theſe 7deas 
being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names 
annexed to them, I can as certainly 
know this Propoſition to be true, as that 
a Triangle has three Angles equal to Two 
right ones. Again No Government allows 
abſolute Liberty. The Idea of Government 
being the eſtabliſhment of Society upon 
certain Rules or Laws which require Con- 
formity tothem 5 and the Idea of Abſolute 
Liberty, being for any one to do whatever. 
he pleaſes, I am as capable of being certain 
of the Truth of this Propoſition, -as of any 
in Mathematicks, | 

What has given the advantage to the 
Ideas of Quantity, and made them thought 
more capable of Certainty and Demonitra- 
tion, 15, 

Firſt, That they can be reprefented by 
ſenſible Marks, which have a nearer Cor- 
reſpondence with them, than any Words 
or Sounds. Diagrams drawn on Paper, 
are Copies of the /deas, and not liable to 
the uncertainty that Words carry in their 
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S;gnification. But we have no ſenſible 
Marks that reſemble our Moral 1deas, and 
nothing but Words to expreſs them by; 
which tho, when written, they remain 
the ſame; yet the 7deas they ſtand for, 
may change in the ſame Man ; and it is 
very ſeldom that they are not different in 
difierent Perſons. 

Secondly, Moral Ideas are commonly 
more complex than Figures : whence theſe 
two Inconveniences tollow : Firſt, That 
their Names are of more uncertain Signi- 
fication; the preciſe colletion of Simple 
Ideas they fland for, not being fo eaſily 
agreed on, and ſo the fign that 1s uſed for 
them in Communication always, and in 
Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry 
with it the ſame /dea. Secondly, The Mind 
cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combins 
tions ſo exactly and perfealy as is neceſſs 
ry; in the examination - of the Habitudes 
and Correſpondencies, Agreements or Dif 
agreements of ſeveral of them one with 4: 
nother, eſpecially where it is to be judged 
of by long Deductions, and the Interven: 
tion of ſeveral other Complex 7deas, to 
ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement i 
two remote ones. | | 

On one part of theſe Diſadvantages 11 
Moral Ideas, which has made them be 
| ; thougit 
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thought not capable of Demonſtration, 
may in a good meaſure be remedie4 by 
Definitions, ſetting down that colle&tion of 
Simple 7deas which every Term ſhall ſtand 
for, and then uſing the Terms ſteadily and 
conſtantly for that preciſe Colletion. 

As' to the Fourth ſort of Knowledge, 
viz. of the real aitual Exiſtence of Things, 
we have an 7ztuitive Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence : a Demonſtrative, Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of God; and a Senjitive 
Knowledge of the Objetts that preſent theme 
ſelves to our Senſes. 

From what has been ſaid we may diſco- 
yer the Cauſes of our Ignorance, which are 
chiefly theſe Three; Fir/?, want of /deas ; 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion 
between the /deas we have :37hirdly, Want 
of tracing and examining our /deas. 

Firſt, There are ſome thinzs we are jz- 
norant of for want of Ideas. All the Simple 
Ideas we have, are confined to the obſer- 
vation of our Senſes, and the operations 
of our own Minds, that we are conſcious 
of in our Selves. What other 7deas it is 
poſlible other Creatures may have, by tae 


aſſiſtance of other Senſes and Faculties more 


or perfe&ter than we have, or diferent 


from ours, it is not for us to determine ; 


but to ſay or think, there are no ſuch, be- 
| O 3 * cauſe 
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cauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man 
ſhould be politive init, that_there was no 
ſuch thing as Sight and"Colours, becauſe 
he had no manner of 7dea of any ſuch 
thing. What Faculties therefore other ſpe- 
cics. of Creatures have to penetrate into 
the Nature and inmoſt conſlitutions of 
Things, we know not, This we know, 
and certainly find, that we want other 
view's of them, befides thoſe we have to 
make diſcoveries of them more perfe, 
The Inteletlual and Senſible World are in 
this periealy alike, that the parts which 
we ſee of ws fo of them, hold no propor- 
tion with that we fce not ; and whatſce- 
ver we can reach iti our Eyes, or our 
Thoughts of cirher of them, 1s but a 
point, almotil nothing, in compariſon of the 
reſt. | 
_ _Anothergreat cauſe of 18norance, is the 
want of Idcas that we are capable of, This 
'keeps us in ignorance, of Things we con- 
 ceive capable of being known, Bulk, Fi- 
gure and Motion We. have [deas of : yet 
.not knowing what is the particular Bulk, 
_- Motion ard t;gure of the greateſt part of 
the Bodicsof the Univerſe, weare ignorant 
of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies and ways 
of Operation, whereby the effects we g's 
J 
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Iy fee, are produced. Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome things, by being too Remote, in 
others by being too Minute, 

When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of 
the known and viſible parts of the Werld, 
and the reaſons we have to think that what 
kes within our Ken, is but a ſmall parr of 
the immenſe Univerſe ; we 1hall then difſ- 
cover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What 


are the particular Fabricks of the great. 


Maſſes of Matter, which make up the 
whole ſtupenduous frame of - corporeal Be- 
ings, how far they are extended, and what 
is their motion, and how continued, and 
what influence they have upon one ano- 
ther, are contemplations that at firſt 
glimpſe our "Thoughts loſe themſelves 
in. It we confine our Thoughts to this 
little Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our 
Sun, and the groſſer Maſles of Matter that 
viſibly move about it ; What ſeveral ſorts of 
Vegetables, Animals, and Intellectual cor- 
poreal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe 
of our little ſpot of Earth , may probably 
be in other Planets, to the knowledge of 
which, even of their outward Figures and 
Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this Earth, there being no natu-. 
ral means, either by Senſation or RefleCti- 


on, to convey their certain /deas into our: 
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There are other Bodies in the Univerſe, 
- no leſs concealed from us by their Minute- 
neſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles being 
the active parts of Matter, and the great 
inſtmments of Nature, on which depend 
all their Secondary Qualities and Operati- 
ons, our want of preciſe diſtin&t 1eas 
of their Primary Qualities, keeps us in in- 
curable Ignorance of what we deſire to 
know about them. Did we know the Me. 
chanical Aﬀections of Rhubarb or Opium,we 
might as eaſily account for their Operaty 
ons of Purging and cauſing Sleep, asa Watch- 
Maker can for the Motions of his Watch, 
The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua- Fortis, or 
Gold in Aqua Regia, and not Vice verſa, 
would be then perhaps no more difficult 
to know, than it is to a Smith, to un- 
derſtand why the turning of one Key 
will open a Lock, and not the turning of 
another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of 
Senſes, acute enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles .of Bodies, and' to give 
us Ideas of their Mechanical Aﬀections, 
we muſt be content to be ignorant of 
their Properties and Operations ; nor 
can we be aſſured about them any far- 
ther, than ſome few Trials we make, are 
able to reach : but whether they will 
ſucceed again another time, we cannot 
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be-certain. This hinders our certain Knows 
ledge of Univerſal Truths concerning Na- 
tural Bodies : and our Reaſon carries us 
herein very little beyond particular Mat- 
ter of Fact. And therefore I am apt to 
doubt, that how far ſoever Humane Induſt- 
ry may advance ufeful and Experimental 
Philoſophy in Phyſical Things, yet Scientifi- 
cal will fill be out of our reach ; becauſe 
we want perfe&t and adequate Ideas of 
thoſe very Bodies which are neareſt to us, 
and moſt under our Command. 

This at firſt ſight ſhews us how dif- 
proportionate our Knowledge 1s to the 
whole extent, even of Material Beings : 
to which, if we add the Conſideration of 
that infinite number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more 
remote from- our Knowledge, whereof 
we have no cognizance : we ſhall find 
this cauſe of Ignorance, conceal from us in 
an impenetrable Obſcurity , almoſt the 
whole Intel/efual World : a greater cer- 
tainly and a more beautiful World than the 


_ matexial, For bating ſome very few /deas 


of Spirit, 'we get from our own Mind by 
Reflection, and from thence the beſt we 
can colled, of the Father of a// Spirits, the 
Author. of them, and us, and all Things : 
ve have no certain Information, fo much 
as 


A 
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as of the' Exiſtence of other Spirits but by 
Revelation : much leſs have we diſtin 7. 
deas of their different Natures, States, 
Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, where- 
in they agree or difter one from another, 
and from us. And therefore in what con- 
cerns their different Species and Properties, 
we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 

The Second Cauſe of Ignorance is the 
want of diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe 
Ideas we have ; where we want that, we 
are utterly incapable of Univerſal and Cer- 
tain Knowledge ; and are as.in the former 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experi- 
ment. Thus the Mechanical AﬀeCtions of 
Bodies, having no Afﬀenity at all - with the 
Hdeas they produce in us, we can have no 
diſtin Knowledge of ſuch Operations be- 
yond our Experience; and can reaſon no 
otherwiſe about them, than as the Effects 
or Appointment of an Infinitely Wzſe 4- 
gent, which perfectly ſurpaſs our Compre- 
henſions. 

The Operation of our Minds upon our 
Bodies, is as ; unconceivable. How any 
Thought ſhould produce a Motion in Body, 
is as remote from the Nature of our /deas, 

as how any Body ſhould produce any 
Thought in the Mind. That: it is fo, if 
Experience did not convince us, the Con- 
{ideration 


(203) | 
{deration of the Things themſelves, would 
never be able in the leaſt to diſcover to 


ns 


In ſome of our 7deas there are certain 
Relations, Habitudes, and Connexions, ſo 
viſibly included in the Nature of the 7deas 
themſelves, that we cannot conceive them 
ſeparable from them by any Power what- 
ſoever : In theſe only we are capable of 
Certain and Univerſal Knowledge. Thus 
the /dea of a Right-lined Triangle, nceſſari- 
ly carries with it an Equalzty of zts Angles to 
7wo Right ones. But the Coherence and Con- 
tinuity of the Parts of Matter ; the Pro- 
duction of Senſation in us, of Colours and 
Sounds, &c. by Impulſe, and Motion, being 
ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural 
Connexion with any 7deas' we''have, we 
cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitra- 
ry Will and good Pleaſure of the wiſe Ar 
chitect. | j #99 

The Things that we obſerve conſtantly 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude do 
at by a Law ſet them; but yet by a 
Law that we know not ; whereby, tho' 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Fffefts conſtant» 
"Jy flow from them ; yet their Connexions 
and Dependencies-being not diſcoverable 
in our 7deas, we can have but an experi- 
Mental Knowledge of them. _— - 
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feats come every Day within the notice of 
our Senſes, of which we have fo far Seuft- 
tive Knowledge. But the Cauſes, Manner, 
and Certainty of their Production, we muſt 
for the foregoing Reaſons be content ta 
be ignorant of. - In theſe we can go na far- 
ther than particular Experience informs ys 
of Matter of Fact, and by Analogy, gueſs 
_ what Effects the like Bodies are upon other 
Tryals like to produce. But as to perfect 
Science of Natural Bodies (not to men- 
tion Sprritual. Beings), we are, I think, {6 
far from being capable of any - ſuch 
thing, that 1 conclude it loſt labour to 
ſeek after it. | 

The 7hird Cauſe: of Ignorance is our 
Want of tracing thoſe Ideas we have, or may 
have ; and finding out thoſe intermediate 
Jdeas which may ſhew us what Habitude 
of Agreement or Diſagreement they may 
have one with another : and thus ma- 
ny are .ignorant of Mathematical Truths, 
for want of application in. enquiring, exa- 
mining, and by due ways comparing thoſe 
Heas. 0 - | 
Hitherto 'we have examined. the Ex- 
zent of our. Knowledge, 1n. reſpect of, the 
ſeveral ſorts of Beings. that are. There 
is another Extent of it, in reſpett of Cni- 
ver/ality, which will alſo deſerve ta he con- 
tes cake” 5 
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fidered ; and in this regard our Knowledge 

follows th: Nature of our Ideas. If the 

Ideas are 4hſtrat, whoſe Agreement or 

Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge 

is Univerſal. For what is known of ſuch 

general /deas, will be true of every  par- 

ticular thing in which that Eſſence, that is, 
that Abſtract Idea is to'be found : And 
what is once known of ſuch Ideas, will 
be perpetually, and for ever true. So that 
as to all general Knowledge, we muſt 
ſearch and find it only in our own Minds : 
and it is. only the examining of our own 
Ideas, that furniſhes us with that. Truths 
belonging to Eſſences of Things (that is, 
to Abſtrait Ideas) are Eternal, and are 
to be found out by the Contemplation 
only of thoſe Eſſences; as the Exiſtence of 
Things is to be known only from Experi- 
ence. ButT ſhall ſay more of this in the 
following Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of 
General, and Real Knowledge. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


Doubt not but my Reader by this time, 

may be apt to think that I have been 
all this while only building a Cafe in the 
Air; and be ready to object, If it be true, 
that all Knowledge lies only in the Percep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own /deas, the Vifions of an Enthuſi, 
aſt, and the Reaſonings of a Sober Man 
will be equally Certain: It is no matter 
how Things are, ſo a Man obſerve but the 
Agreement of his own Imaginations, and 
talk conformably, It is all Truth, all Cer- 
tainty. That an Zarpy is not a Centaur, 
is by this way as certain Knowledge, and 
as much Truth, as that a Square is not a 
Circle. But of what uſe 1s all this Know- 
ledge of Mens own Imaginations, to a 
Man that enquires after the Reality of 
Things ? 

To which 7 anſwer, That if our Know- 
ledge of our 7deas ſhould terminate in 
them, and reach no farther, where there 
is ſomething farther intended, our moſt ſe- 
rious Thoughts would be of little more 
ule, 
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uſe, than the Reverzes of a crazy Brain. 
But I hope, before I have done, to make it 
evident, that this way of Certainty by the 
Knowledge of our own 7deas, goes a little 
farther than bare Imagination : And that all 
the Certainty of general Truths a Man has, 
lies in nothing elſe but this Knowledge of 
our /deas, | 
"Tis evident that the Mind knows not 
Things immediately, but by the Interven- 
tion of the /deas it has of them. Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far 
as there is a Conformity between our /deas, 
and the reality of Things. But how ſhall 
we know when our deas agree with Things 
themſelves 2 I anſwer, There be 7wo ſorts 
of Ideas that we may be aſſured agree with 
Things : Thele are, 
Firſt, Simple Ideas; which ſince the 
Mind can by no means make to it ſelf, muſt - 
be the Effect of Things operating upon the 
Mind in a natural way ; and producing 
therein thoſe Perceptions, which by the 
Will of our Maker, they are ordained and 
adapted to. Hence it follows, that Simple 
[deas are not Fictions of our Fancies, but 
the natural and regular Productions of 
Things without us, really operating upon 
us ; which carry with them all the Confor- 
mity our State requires, Which is to repre- 
ſent 
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ſent Things under thoſe Appearances they 
are fitted to produce in us. Thus the 7Jeg 
of Whiteneſs, as it is in the Mind, exaQty 
anſwers that Power which is in any Bo- 
dy to produce it there. And this Confor- 
mity between our Simple [deas, and the 
Exiſtence of Things is ſufficient for real 
Knowledge. E; 
Secondly, All our Complex Ideas, except 
thoſe of Subſtances, being Archetypes of 
the Mind's own making, and hot referred 
to the Exiſtence of Things as to their O- 
Tiginals, cannot want any Conformity ne- 
cellary to real Knowledge. For that which 
is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but 
1t ſelf, can never. be capable of a wrong 
Repreſentation. Here the /deas themſelves 
are conſidered as Archetypes, and Things 
no otherwiſe regarded, than as they are 
conformable to them. Thus the Mathe- 
matician conſiders the Truth and Properties 
belonging to a Reftangle or Circle only, as 
they are /deas in his own Mind, which 
poſſibly he never found exiſting Mathe- 
matically, that 1s, preciſely frue : yet his 
Knowledge is not only Certain, but Real ; 
becauſe Real Things are no farther con- 
cern'd nor intended to be meant by a- 
ny ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really 
agree to thoſe Archetyes in his Mind, It 1s 
true 
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true of the 7dea of a Triangle, that its three 
Angles are equal to two Right ones ; It is 
grue alſo of a Triangle where-ever it Ex- 
its : what 1s true of thoſe Figures, that 
have barely an deal Exiſtence in his Mind, 
will hold true of them alſo, when they 
*Ccome to have a Rea/ Exiſtence in Matter. 

* Hence it follows, that oral Knowledge 
is as capable of Real Certainty as Mathemas- 
'ticks, For Certainty being nothing but 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of our /deas, and Demonſtrati- 
on nothing but the Perception of ſuch A- 
greement by the intervention of other /- 


deas ; our Moral Ideas as well as Mathema- 


tical, being Archetypes themſelves, and fo 
Adequate or Complete 7deas, all the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement we ſhall nid in them, 
will produce Real Knowledge as well as in 
Mathematical Figures, That which is re- 
quiſite to make our Knowledge Certain, is 
the clearneſs of our /deas ; and that which 
is required to make it Real, is, that they 
anſwer their Archetypes. 

But it will here be ſaid, That if Moral 
Knowledge be placed in the Contemylat:- 
on of our own Moral Ideas ; and thoſe be 
of our own making, what firange Noti- 
ons will there be of 7/tice and Temperance 2 
What Confuſion of Virtues and Yices, it e- 
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very Man may make what Ideas of them 
he pleaſes 2 / Anſwer, No Confuſion nor 
Diſorder at all, in the Things themſelves, 
nor the Reaſonings about them, no more 
than there would be a Change in the Pro. 
perties of Figures, and their Relations one 
to another, if a Man ſhould make a 7ri- 
angle with four Corners, or a Trapezium 
with four Right Angles ; that is, in plain 
Engliſh, change the Names of the Figures, 
and call that by one Name, which is cal- 
led ordinarily by another. The change 
of Name will indeed at firſt diſturb him, 
who knows not what 7dea it ſtands for : 
but as ſoon 2s the Figure 1s drawn, the 
Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain 
and clear. Juſt the ſame 1s it in Moral 
Knowledge : Let a Man have the 7dea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, 
what they are jultly polleſled of, and call 
this Juſtice if he pleaſes ; he that takes 
the Name here, without the ea put to 
it, will be miſtaken by joyning another 
1dea of his own to that Name ; but trip 
the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as 
it is in the Speakers Mind; and the fame 
Things will agree to it, as it you called it 

Injuſtice. 
One thing we are to take notice ol, 
That where God, or any other Law-maker, 
has 
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has defined any Moral Names, there they 
have made the Eſſence of that Speczes to 
which that Name belongs : And there it 
is not ſafe to apply, or uſe them other- 
wiſe. But in other Caſes it is bare Impro- 
priety of Speech, to apply them contrary 
to the common Uſage of the Country they 
are uſed in. 

Thirdly, But the Complex 7deas which 
we refer to Archetypes without us, may 
difter from them, and ſo our Knowledge 
about them may come ſhort of being Real : 
and ſuch are our /deas of Subſtances. Theſe 
muſt be taken from ſomerhing, that does 
or has exiſted, and not be made up of /deas 
arbitrarily put together, without any real 
Pattern. Herein therefore is founded the 
reality of our Knowledge concerning S«b- 


| ances, that all our Complex 7deas of them 


muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made 
up of ſuch Simple ones, as have been dif- 
covered to co-exiſt in Nature. And our 
1deas being thus true, tho' not perhaps ve- 
ry exact Copies, are the Subjects of Real 
Knowledge of them. Whatever {eas we 
have, the Agreement we find they have 
with others will be Knowledge. If thoſe 
Ideas be Abſtract, it will be General Knows 
ledge : But to make it Real concerning 
Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken from 
” 3 the 
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the real Exiſtence of Things. Where-ever 
therefore we perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of our /deas, there is Certain 
rwrmg : and where-ever we are ſure 
thole Ideas agree with the reality of 
Things, there 1s certain Real Knowledge, 


—— —— 


CHAP V. 
Of Truth in General. 


Ruth in the proper import of the 
Word, ſignifes the joyning or ſeps- 

rating of Signs ; as the Things ſignified by 
them, do a agree or diſagree one with ano- 
the. The joyning or ſeparating of Signs, 
is what we call Propoſitions ; ſo that Truth 
properly belongs only to Propoſitions ; 
whereot there are Two ſorts, Mental and 
Verbal, as there are Two forts of Signs 
commonly made uſe of, 1deas and Word, 
"Tis ditttcult to treat of Mental Proper 
ſ\tions without Yerbal + becauſe in ſpeak- 
inz of /7ental, we mult make uſe of Word, 
and then they become Yerbal. Again, 
Men commonly in their Thoughts and 
"Reaſonings, uſe Words inſtead of 7deas; 
eſpeciallly if rhe Subje& of their Medita- 
tion contains in it Complex Ideas, If we f 
| have 
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have occaſion to form Mental Propofiti- 
ons about White, Black, Circle, &c. we 
can, and often do, frame in our Minds 
the /deas themſelves, without refleCting on 
the Names. But when we would conſider, 
or make Propofitions about the more Com- 
plex Ideas, as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, 
Glory, &c. we uſually put the Name tor the 


| Idea ; becauſe the 1dea theſe Names ſtand 


for, being for the moſt part confuſed, im- 
perfect, and undetermined ; we refle&t on 
the Names themſelves,as being more Clear, 
Certain, and Diſtinct, and readier to occur 
to our Thoughts, than pure 1zeas : and fo 
we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
the /deas themſelves, even when we would 
Meditate and Reaſon within our ſelves, and 
make tacit Mental Propoſitions. | 

We muſt then obſerve two forts of Pro- 
poſitions, that we are capable of making. 
Firſt, Mental Propoſitions, wherein the 1deas 


| in our Underitandings are put together, 


or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or 


judging of their Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment. Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which 
are Words put together, or ſeparated in 
Affirmative or Negative Sentences : So that 


| Propoſition conſiſts in joyning or ſeparating 


Signs : and 7rath conliſts in putting to- 


| gether, or ſeparating theſe Signs, accord- 
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ing as the Things they ſtand for agree or 
ditagre. 

Truth as well as Knowledge may well 
come under the Diſtin&tion of Yerbal and 
Real ; That being only Yerbal Truth, 
wherein Terms are joyn'd according to the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Idea; 
they ſtand for, without regarding whe- 
ther our Ideas are ſuch as really have, or 
are capable of having an Exiſtence in Na- 
ture. But then it 1s they contain Real 
Truth, when theſe Signs are joyned, as our 


1deas agree ; and when our deas are ſuch. 


as weknow, are capable of having an Ex- 
iſtence in Nature ; which in Subſtances we 
cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch 
have exiſted. 1ruth is the marking down 
in Words the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of 1deas, as it is. Falſhood is the marking 
down in Words the Agreement or Diſagree 
ment of 1deas, otherwiſe than -it is ; and 
ſo far as theſe /deas thus marked by Sounds, 
agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only is 


the Truth Real, The Knowledge of this | 
Truth conſiſts in knowing what deas the 


Words ſtand for, and the Perception 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe 
Ideas, according as it is marked by tho F 


Words. "1 


Beſides 
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Beſides Truth taken in the flrict Senſe 
before-mentioned , there are other ſorts 
of Truths : As, Firſt, Moral Truth, which 
is, ſpeaking Things according to the Per- 


| {waſion of our own Minds. Secondly, Me- 


zaphyfical Truth, which is nothing but the 
Real Exiſtence of things conformable to 
the /deas to which we have annexed their 
Names. 

Theſe Conſiderations of 7rauth either 
having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpole, it 
may ſuftice here only to have mentioned 
them. 
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Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and 
Certainty, 


H E prevailing Cuſtom of uſing. 
Sounds for Ideas, even when Men 

think and reaſon within their own Breaſts, 
makes the Conſideration of Words and Pro- 
pofitions ſo necellary a part of the Treatiſe 
of Knowledge, that it 1s very hard to 
ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without ex- 
plaining the other. And ſince Geyxeral 
Truths, which with Reaſon are moſt ſought: 
P 4 atrer, 
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after, can never be well made known, and 
are ivldom apprehended, but as conceiy- 
ed and expreſſed in Words ; it is not out 
of our way in the Examination of our own 
Knowledg:, to enquire into the Zrath and 
Certainty of Uuiverſal Propoſitions, But it 
mult be obſerved, that Certainty 1s two- 
fold, Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of 
Knowledge. | 

Certainty of Truth is, when Worcs are {0 
put together in Propoſitions, as exactly to 
expreſs the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the HMeas they ſtand for ; as really it is, 
Certainty of Knowledge, is to perceive the A- 

reement or Ciſagrcement of /deas as ex- 
pretied in any Propoſitzons, This we uſu- 
ally call Fzowing, or being Certain of the 
Truth of any Propoſition. 

Now beczule we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any General Propoſition, unleſs we 
know the preciſe Bounds and Extent of the 
Species its Terms ftand tor ; it is necellary 
we ſhould know the Eflence of each Speczes, 
which is that which conſtitutes and bounds 
it. This in all Simple Ideas and Modes is 
not hard tg do: for in theſe the Real and 
Neminal Eflence being the ſame, there can 
be no doubt how far the Speczes extends, 
or what 1hings are comprehended under 
each Term ; which it 15 evident _are ali 

| that 
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that have an exaCt Conformity with the 
Idea it ſtands for, and no other. But in 
Subſtances, wherein a Real Eſſence, di- 
ſtint from the Nominal, is ſuppoſed to 
conſtitute, and bound the Species, the Ex- 
tent of the general Word is very uncer- 
tain ; becauſe not knowing this Real Ef- 
ſence, we cannot not know what is, or is 
not of that Speczes, and conſequently what 
may, or may not with Certainty be affirm- 
ed of it. 

Hence we may ſee that the Names of 
Subſtances, when made to ſtand for Spe- 
cies, ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by Real 
Eſſences, which we know not, are not ca- 
pable of conveying Certainty to the Un- 
derſtanding. Of the Truth of General Pro- 
poſitions made up of ſuch Terms,we cannot 
be ſure. For how can we be fure that this 
or that Quality is in Gold, for Inſtance, 
when we know not what is, or is not Gold ; 
that is, what has, or has not the Real Fſ- 
ſence of Gold, whereof we have no Idea at 
all. On the other ſide, the Names of 
Subſtances when made uſe of for the Com- 
plex Ideas Men have in their Minds ; tho' 
they carry a clear and determinate Signi- 
fication with them, will not yet ſerve us 
to make many Univerſal Propoſitions, of 
whoſe Tryth we can be certain : becaufe 
the 
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the Simple Ideas, out of which the Com- 
plex are combined, carry not with them 
any diſcoverable Connexion or Repug- 
nancy, but with a very few other 7deas, 
For Inſtance, AU Gold is fixed, is a Propo- 
ſition we cannot be certain of, how Uni- 
verſally ſoever it be believed : For if we 
take the Term Gold to ſtand for a Real Ef 
ſence, it 1s evident we know not what par- 
ticular Subſtances are of that Speczes, and 
ſo cannot with Certainty affirm any thing 
Univerſaliy of Gold. Butif we make the 
Term Gold ſtand for a Speczes, determi- 
ned by its Nominal Eſſence, be its Complex 
Tdea what it will ; for Inſtance, A Body 
Tellow, Fuſible, Malleable, and very . heavy; 
no Quality can with Certainty be Denied 
or Affirmed Univerſally of it, but what has 
a diſcoverable Connexion, or Inconſiſten- 
cy with that Nominal Eſſence : Fixedneſs, 
for Inſtance , - having no neceſſary Con- 
mexion that we can diſcover with any 
Simple Idea that makes the Complex one, 
or with the whole Combination together ; 
It is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly 
know the Truth of this Propoſition, AZ Gold 
z fixed. 
But is not this an Univerſal certain Pro- 
polition, Al Gold is Malleable > 1 anſwer, 
It is fo, if Ma/eableneſs be a part of the 


Com- 
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Complex Idea, the Word Gold ſtands for : 


But then here is nothing affirmed of Gold, 
but that, that Sound ſtands for an. Idea, 
in which Ma/eableneſs is contained. And 
ſuch a ſort -of Truth and Certainty it is, 
to ſay, a Centaur is Foar-footed. I imagine 
amongſt all the Secondary Qualities - of 
Subſtances , - and the Powers relating to 


them, there cannot any two be named, 


whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence or Repug- 
nance to Co-exilt can be certainly known, 


-unleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which 
-neceſfarily exclude one another. Thus by 


the Colour we cannot certainly know 
what Sme/, Taſte, &c. any Body 1s of. 
*Tis no wonder then that Certainty is to be 
found but in very few general Propoſitions 
concerning Subſtances : Our Knowledge 
of their Qualities and Properties goes very 
ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach, or 
inform us. Inquiſitive and Obſerving 
Men may by ſtrength of Judgment, pene- 
trate farther ; and on Probabilitics taken 
from wary Obſeryations, and hints well 
laid together, often gueſs right at what Ex- 
perience has not yet diſcovered to them : 
But this is but gueſſing ſlill ; it amounts 
only to Opixion ; and has not that Certain- 
ty: which is requiſite to Azowledge, 


To 
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To conclude : General Propoſitions of 
what kind ſoever, are then only capable 
of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in 
them, ſtand for ſuch 7deas, whoſe Agree. 
ment or Diſagreement, as there expreſ- 
ſed, is capable to be diſcovered by us. 
And we are, then certain of their Truth - 
or Falſhood, when we perceive the /deas 
they ſtand for, to Agree or not Apree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied 
one of another ; whence we may take no- 
tice, that general Certainty 1s never to be 
found but in our [deds. Whenever we go 
to ſeek it elſewhcre in Experiment or Ob- 
ſervations without us, our Knowledge 
goes not beyond Particulars. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Maxims. 


HERE are a fort of Propoſitions, 

which under the Name of Maxims 
and Axtoms, have paſled for Principles of 
Science : and becauſe they are Self-evident, 
have been ſuppoſed nate. It may be worth 
while to enquire into the: Reaſon of their 
Evidence, and examine how far they influ- 
ence our other Knowledge. 
| Know- 
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Knowledge being but the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 7- 
deas, where that Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment is perceived immediately by it ſelf, 
without the Intervention or help of any 
other /deas, there our Xnowledge is Self- 
evident : which being ſo, not only Maxims, 
but an infinite number of other Propoſiti- 
ons partake equally with them in this 
Self-evidence. For, 

In reſpect of Identity and Diverſity, we 
may have as many Selt-evident Propoſt- 


tions as we have diſtin 7deas. *Tis the 


Firſt At of the Mind, to know every one 
of its /deas by its ſeli, and diſtinguiſh it from 
others. Every one finds in himſelf, that 
he knows the /deas he has ; that he knows 


alſo when any one is in his Underſtanding, : 


and what it is; and that when more than 
one are there, he knows them diitin&tly 
and unconfuſedly, one from another ; ſo 
that all Afﬀfirmations, or Negations con- 


cerning them, are made without any pofli-. 


bility of doubt or uncertainty ; and muſt 
neceſlarily be atlented to as ſoon as under- 
ſtood : that is, as ſoon as we have in our 
Minds the /deas clear and dittint, which 
the Terms in the Propoition ſtand for. 
Thus a Circle is a Circle, Blue is not Red, 


are as Selt-cvidert Propoſitions, as thoſe' 
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general ones, What it is, and 'T impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be and not to be; nor 
can the conſideration of theſe Axtoms add 
any thing to the Evidence, or Certainty 
of our Knowledge of them. 

As to the Agreement or Difagreement 
of Co-exiſtence, the Mind has an immedi- 
ate perception of this, but in very few. 
And therelore, in this fort we have very 
little /atuitive Knowledge : tho, in ſome 
few Propoſitions we have. Two Bodies can- 
not be in the ſame place | think is a ſelf-evi- 
dent Propoſition. The 7dea of fitting a 
Place equal to the Contents of its Superfi- 
cies being annexed to our 7dea of Body. + 

As to the Relations of Modes, Mathema- 


' ticians having framed many Axtoms con- 


cerning that one Relation of Equality, as 
Equals taken from Equals, the remainder 
will be Equal, &c. which however recet 
ved for Axtoms, yet I think have not a2 
clearer Selt-Evidence than theſe, ' that One 
and One are equal to Two : that if from the 
Five Fingers of-one Hand, you take T'wo, 


- and from the Five Fingers of the other Hand 


Two, the remaining Numbers will be equal. 
Theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Propoſi- 
tions may be found in Numbers, which 
carry with them an equal, if not greater 
clearneſs than thoſe Mathematical Ax1- 
Oms. | | AS 
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- As to Real Exiſtence, ſince that has no 
Connexion with any other of .our 7deas, 
but that of our Selves, and of a F7r/t Be- 
ing; we have not ſo much as a Demonſtra- 
tive, much leſs a Self-Evident Knowledge, 
concerning the Real Exiſtence of other Be- 
ings. | 

Gn the next place let us conſider what 
influence theſe Maxims have upon the o- 
ther parts of our Knowledge. The Rules 
eſtabliſhed in the Schools, That all Rea- 
ſonings are Ex precognitis & preconceſſis 
ſeem 'to lay the foundation of all other 
Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſup- 
poſe them to be Przcognita; whereby I 
think is meant Two Things : Fzr/?, That 
Theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are 
firſt known to the Mind : Secondly, That 
upon them the other parts of our Knows 
ledge depend. 

Firſt, That theſe Axioms are not the 
Truths firſt known to the Mind, is evi- 
dent from Experience : For who knows 
not that a Child perceives that a Stranger 
ws not its Mother, long before he knows, 
that it is impoſtible for the ſame thing to 
be and not to be. And how many Truths 
are there about Numbers, which the 
Mind is perfetly acquainted with, and 
tully convinced of, betore it ever thought 
on 
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on theſe general Maxims > Of this the' 
reaſon is plain ; for that which makes the 
Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, being 
nothing but the Perception it has of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of its eas, 
according as it finds them affirmed or de. 
nied in Words one of another ; and every 
Idea being known to be. what it is, and 
every two diſtinCt eas not to be the fame, 
it muſt neceſſarily follow, that ſuch Self 
evident Truths muſt be firſt known, which 
conſiſt of 7deas, that are firſt in the Mind; 
and the /deas firſt in the Mind, it is e- 
vident, are thoſe of particular Things; 
trom whence, by ſlow degrees the Under- 
{ſtanding proceeds to ſome few general 
ones, which being taken from the ordina- 
ry and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſet- ' 
tled in the Mind, with general Names to 
them. Thus particular /Jeas are firſt re- 
ceived and diſtinguiſhed, and fo Know- 
ledge got about them ; and next to them 
the leis general or ſpecifick, which are. 
next to particular ones, 

Fer 4bſtraft Ideas are not fo obvious or 
eaſie to Children, or the yet unexerciſed 
Mind, as particular ones. If they ſeem ſo 
to grown Mey, 'tis only becauſe by con- 
tant and familiar uſe they are made ſo. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, From what has been faid, if 
plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max- 


ms are not the Principles and Foundations 


of all our other Knowledge : for if there 
be a great many other Truths, as Self-evi- 
dent as they, and a great many that we 
know before them, it is impoſſible that they 
ſhould be the Principles, from which we 
deduce all other Truths. Thus, that Oze 
and Two are equal to Three, is as evident, 
and eaſter known than that the Whole is 
equal to all its parts. Nor after the knows 
ledge of this Maxim, do we know that 
One and Two are equal to Three, better, 
or more certainly, than we did before. For 
if there be any odds in theſe 7deas, the [deas 
of Whole, and Parts, are more obſcure, or 
at leaſt more difficult to be ſetled in the 
Mind, than thoſe of One, Two and Three, 
Either therefore all Knowledge does not 
depend on certain Precognita, or general 
Maxims, called Principles ; or elſe, ſuch 
as theſe ( That One and One are Two, that 
Two and Two are Four, &c.) and a great 
part of Numeration will be ſo. To which 
if we add all the Self-evident Propoſitions 
that may be made about all our diſtiridt /- 
deas ; Principles will be almoſt infinite, at 
leaſt innumerable, which Men arrive to 
the knowledge of, at different Ages ; and a 


great 
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great many of thoſe innate Principles, they 
never come to know all their Fives. But 
whether they come in view earlier or later, 
they are all known by their Native Evi- 
dence, and receive no Light, nor are ca- 
'pable of any Proof one from another ; 
much leſs the more Particular, from the 
more general ; or the more ſimple from 
the more compounded : the more ſimple, 
and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, 
and the eaſter and earlier apprehended. 
Theſe general Maxims then, are only of 
uſe in diſputes, to ſtop the Mouths of 
| Wranglers ; but not of much uſe to the 


diſcovery of unknown Truths; or to 


help the Mind forwards in its ſearch after 
Knowledge, Several general Maxims, 


are nomore than bare verbal Propoſitions ;. 
and teach us nothing but the reſpect and. 


import of Names, one to another; as, 
The whole is equal to all its Parts : What 
real Truth does it teach us more, than 
what the ſignification of the word 7otum, 
or whole does of it ſelf import 2? 

But yet, Mathematicians do not with- 
out reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch 
amongſt their Maxims ; that their Scho- 
lars having in the Entrance perfe&ly 
acquainted their. Thoughts with thele 
Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, 
may 
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may have them ready to apply to all par- 
ticular Caſes : not that if they be equally 
weighed, they are more clear and evident, 
than the particular Inſtances they are 
brought to confirm ; but that being more 
familiar to the Mind, the very naming 
them is enough to ſatisfy the Underſtand- 
ing. But this I ſay, is more from our 
Cuſtom of uſing them, than the different 
Evidence of the Things. | 

So that if rightly conſider'd, I think 
we may fay, that where our /deas are 
clear and diſtin, there is little, or no uſe 
at all of theſe Maxims, toptove the Agree- 
ment or. Diſagreement of any of them. 
He that cannot diſcern the Truth, or 
falſlhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without 
the help of theſe and the like Maxims, 
will not be helped by theſe Maxims to do 
it. He that needs any proof to make 
him certain, and give his afſent to this 
Propoſition, that Two are equal to Two; 
or that White is not Black, will alſo have 
need of a proof to make him admit that, 
What is, i, or, That it is impoſſible for the 
fame thing to be and no? to be, 

And as theſe Maxims are of little uſe, 
where we have clear and diſtin 7deas ; 
ſo they are of dangerous uſe, where our 


Ideas are confuſed, and where we uſe 
Q 2 words 
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words that are not annexed to clear and 
diſtint /deas; but to ſuch as are of a 
looſe and wandring ſignification, ſome- 
times ſtanding for one, and ſometimes 
for another 7dea, from which follows Mi- 
{take and Error, which theſe Maxims 
(brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſiti- 
ons wherein the Terms ſtand for confu- 
ſed and uncertain /deas) do by their Au- 
thority confirm and rivet. 


————— 


CHAP.  VIIl 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. . 
| | Here are Univerſal Propoſitions, 


| which tho' they be certainly true, 
yet add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no increaſe to our Knowledge, ſuch 


are, 
Firſt, All Purely Identical Propoſitions. 


Theſe at firſt 4/u/þ, appear to contain no - | 


Inſtruftion in them : tor when we affirm 
the ſame Term of it ſelf, it ſhews us no- 
thing but what we' mult certainly know 
before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be et- 
ther made by, or propoſed to us. | 
Secondly, Another fort of trifling pro- 


poſitions is, when a part of the Complex 
Idea 
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Idea is predicated of the name of the whole ; 
a part of the definition,of the word defined, 
as, Lead is a Metal, Man an Animal, Theſe 
carry no Information at all, to thoſe who 
know the Complex 7deas, the Names Lead, 
and Man ſtand tor: Indeed to a Man that 
knows the ſignification of the word Metal, 
and not of the word Lead, it is a thorter way 
to explain the ſignification of the word 


Lead,by ſaying it 16a Metal,than by enum&s- 


rating the Simple /deas one by one, which 
make up the Complex 7dea of Metal. 

Alike trifling it 1s to prxdicate any one 
of the Simple /deas of a Complex one, of 
the name of the whole Complex Zea : 
as Atl Gold is fufible ; for fuſibility being 
one of the Simple /deas that goes to the 
making up tie Complex one, the Sound 
Gold (tands for ; what can it be but playing 
with Sounds, to athrm that of the name 
Gold, which is comprehended in its recei- 
ved fignification 2 What Inſtruction can it 
carry, to tell one that which he is ſup- 
poſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed 
to know the ſignification of the word ano- 
ther uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. 


The general Propoſitions that are made 


about Subſtances, it they are certain, are 
for the molt part but 7rifling. And if 
they are Inſtructive, or Uncertain ; and 
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ſuch as we have no knowledge of their 
real Truth, how much ſoever conſtant 
Obſervation and Analogy may alſliſt our 
Judgements in Gaeſſing. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that one may- often meet with - 
very clear and coherent Diſcourſes, that 
amount yet to nothing. For names of 
Subſtantial Beings, as well as others, ha- 
ving ſetled Signitications affixed to them, 
may with great Truth be joyned rega- 
tively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their Definitions make them fit to be ſo 
joyned ; and Propoſitions conſiſting of 
{uch Terms, may with the ſame clearneſs 
be deduced one from another, as thoſe 
that convey the moſt real Truths ; and 
all this without any knowledge of the 
Nature or Reality of Things exiſting 
without us. Thus he that has learnt the 
following words, with their ordinary 
Acceptations annexed to them, viz. Sub- 


- ftance, Man, Animal Form, Soul, Vegeta- 


true, Senſitive, Rational, may make ſeveral 
undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without any Knowledge at all of what 
the Soul really is. And of this ſort a 
Man may find an infinite number of Pro- 
poſitions, Reaſonings and Concluſions in 
Books of Metaphyficks, School-Divinity, 
and ſome part of Natural Philoſophy ; _ 

after 
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after all, know as little of God, Spzrits, or 
Bodies, as he did before he ſet cut. 

Thirdly, The worſt fort of Triflizg is, 
To uſe words looſely and uncertainly, which 
ſets us yet farther from the certainty of 
Knowledge we hope to attain to by 
them, or find in them. That which oc- 
caſions this, is, That Men may find it 
convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or 
Obſtinacy , under the obſcurity or Per- 
- plexedneſs of their Terms ; to which, 
perhaps, Inadvertency and ill - Cuſtom 
does in many Men much contribute. 


To conclude, barely Verbal Propoſitions . 


may be known by theſe following marks, 

Firſt, All Propoſitions, wherein two 
Abſtract Terms are affirmed one of gn- 
other, are barely about the fgnification 
of Sounds. For ſince no Abſtradt Jea 
can be the ſame with any other, but it 
ſelf; when its Abſtract Name is affirm- 
ed of any other Term, it can ſignifie na 
more but this, that it may or ought to be 
called by that Name; or that theſe two 
. Names ſignify the ſame ea, 

Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a 
part of the Complex /dea, which any Term 
{tands for, is predicated of that Term, gre 
only Verbal : and thus all Propoſitions 
wherein more comprehenſive Terms called 
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Genera, are affirmed of Subordinate, or leſs 
Comprehenſive, called Specres, or Indivi- 
duals, are barely Verbal, When by theſe 
two Rules we examine the Propoſitions 
that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinari- 
. ly meet with, both in and out of Books ; 
we ſhall, perhaps find, that a greater part 
of them, than is uſually ſuſpected, are 
purely about the ſignification of Words, 
and contain nothing in them but the uſe 
and application of theſe Signs. 


———— o_— 


Ip 


Ci\H A B.-_ EX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


Itherto we haye only conſidered the 


Effences of Things, which bein 
only Abſtrat Ideas, and thereby removed 
. in our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, 

ive us no Knowledge of Exiſtence at all. 

e proceed now to enquire concerning 
our #nowledge of the Exiſtence of Things 
and how we come by it. | Is 

I fay then,” that we have the Know- 
ledge of our own Exiſtence, by Intuition ;of 
the Exiſtence of God, by Demonſtration; anc 
of other Things, by Senſation. As for our 
own Exiſtence, we perceive 'it ſo plainly, 
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that it neither needs, nor is capable of a- 
ny Proof. Ithink, I reaſon ; I feel Plea- 
ſure and Pain : Can any of theſe be more 
evident to me than my own Exiſtence 2 If 
] doubt of all other Things, that very 
Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, 
and will not ſufter me to doubt of that. 
If I know I doubt, I have as certain a 
Perception of the 7hing Doubting, as of 
that Thapght which I call Doubt, Experi- 
ence then convinces us that we have an 
Intuitive Knowledge of our own Exiſtence ; 
and an Internal -Inftallible Perception that 
we are. In every act of Senſation, Rea- 
ſoning or Thinking, we are conſcious to 
our ſelves of our own Being, and in this 
Matter come not ſhort of the highetft De» 
gree of Certainty. 


CHAT, X 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a 
God 


| H O' God has given us no 7nmate 

Heas of himſelt, yet having fur- 
niſhed us with thoſe Faculties our Minds 
are endowed with, he hath not /eft him- 
felf without a Witneſs, ſince we have Senſe, 
| Per- 
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\ Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want 
a clear Proof of him, as long as we carry 
our ſelves about us: Nor can we juſtly 
complain of our Ignorance in this great 
Point, ſince he has ſo plentifully provided 
us with Means to diſcover, and know him, 
ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our 
Bein$, and the great Concernment of our 
Happineſs. But tho' this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovets, yet it 
requires Thought and Attention ; and the 
Mind muſt apply it ſelf to a regular Dedu- 
tion of it, from ſome part of our /»tative 
Knowledge; or elſe we ſhall be as igno- | 
rant of this as of other Propoſitions which 
are in themſelves capable of clear Demon- 
ſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are 
capable of knowing, that is, being certain, 
that zhere is a God ; and how we may come 
by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than our ſelves, and that un- 
doubted Knowledge we have of our own 
Exiſtence. I think it is beyond queſtion, 
that Man has a clear Perception of his own 
Being : He knows certainly that he Ex- 
iſts, and that he is Something. In the 
next place, Man knows by an ntuitiwe 
Certainty, that &are Nothing can no more 
produce any real Being, than it can be equal 


zo two Right Angles, If therefore we know 
there 
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there 1s ſome Real Being, it is an evi- 
dent Demonſtration , that from Eternity 
there has been Something ;' fince what was 
not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; and 
what had a Beginning , muſt be produ- 
ced by ſomething elſe. Next it is evi- 
dent, that what has its Being from another, 
muſt alſo have all that which is in, and be- 
longs to its Being from another too > All the 
Powers it has muſt be owing to, and re- 
ceived from the ſame Source. This E- 
ternal Source then of all Being muſt be 
alſo the Source and Original of all Pow- 
er ; and fo this Eternal Being muſt be alſo 

the moſt powerful. | 
Again, Man finds in himſelf Perception 
and Ayowledge : We are certain then that 
there is not only ſome Being, but ſome 
Knowing, Intelligent Being in the World. 
There was a time then, when there was 
no knowing Being, or elſe there has been 
a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be 
ſaid, there was a time when that Eternal 
Being had no Knowledge ; I reply, that 
then it is impoſitble there ſhould have ever 
been any Knowledge. It being as impoſ- 
ſible that Things wholly void of Know- 
ledge, and operating blindly, and with- 
out any Perception , ſhould produce a 
knowing Being, as it is impoſſible that a 
- | Tri- 
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Triangle ſhould make it ſelf three Angles, 
bigger than two Right ones. 

. Thus from the Conſideration of our 
felves, and what we infallibly find in our 
own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us 
to the Knowledge of this certain and evi- 
dent Truth, that there is an Eternal, moſt 
Powerful, and Knowing Being, which, whe- 
ther any one will call God, it matters not. 
The thing is evident, and from this [ea 
duly conlidered, will eaſily be deduced all 
thoſe other Attributes we ought to aſcribe 
to this Eternal Being. 

From what has been faid, it is plain to 
me, we have a more certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senſes have not immediately 
diſcovered to us. Nay, I preſume I may 
fay, that we more certainly know that 
there is a God, than that there is any thing 
elſe without us. When I ſay, we know, [_ 
mean, there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will 
but apply our Minds to that, as we do to 
ſeveral other Enquiries. 

It being then unavoidable for all ratio- 
nal Creatures to conclude, that Something 
has exiſted from Eternity ; let us next ſee 
what kind of Thing that muſt be, There 
are but two ſorts of Beings in the ING 
tnar 
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| that Man knows or conceives: Firſt, Sucli 
as are purely material, without Senſe or 
Perception, as the Clippings of our Beards, 
and Parings of our Nails. Secondly, Sen* 
ſible perceiving Beings ; ſuch as we find 
our ſelves to be. Theſe two ſorts we 
ſhall hereafter call Cogitative and Incog#+ 
tative Beings : which to our preſent pur- 
poſe are better than Material and Immas 
terial. 

If then there muſt be ſomething Eter- 
»al, it 1s very obvious to Reaſon, that it 
muſt neceſlarily be a Cogitative Being ; be- 
cauſe it is as impoſlible to conceive that e- 
ver bare Incogitative Matter ſhould pro- 
duce a7hinking Intelligent Being, as that 
nothing ſhould of it ſelf produce Matter. 
Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter Zter- 
al, we ſhall find it in it ſelf unable to pro- 
duce any thing. Let us ſuppoſe its Parts 
firmly at reſt together : If there were no 0- 
ther Being in the World, muſt it not E- 
ternally remain ſo, a dead unactive Lump? 
Is it pollible to conceive it can add Motion 
to it ſelf, or produce any thing 2 Matter 
then by its own Strength cannot produce 
in it ſelf, ſo much as Morzon. T]he Moti- 
on it has, muit alſo be from Eternity, or 
. elſe added to Matter by ſome otier Being, 


more powertul than Matrer. But let us 


ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe Motion Eternal too, yet Matter; 
Tacogitative Matter and Motion could 
never produce Thought : Knowledge will 
ſtill be as far beyond the Power of Motion 
and Matter to produce, as Matter is be- 
yond the Power of Nothing to produce. 
Divide Matter into as minute Parts as you 
will, vary the Figure and Motion of it, as 
much as you pleaſe, it will operate no 0- 
therwiſe upon other Bodies of proportio- 
nable Bulk, than it did before this Diviſi- 
ſion. The minuteſt Particles of Matter, 
knock, impel, and reſiſt one another, juſt 
as the greater do, and that is all they can 
do, ſo that if we will ſuppoſe Nothing E- 
ternal, Matter can never begin to be. It we 
ſupoſe bare Matter without Motion E- 
ternal, Motion can never begin to be. If we 
ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion Eternal, 
Thought can never begin to be © For it is im- 
poſlible to- conceive, that Matter, either 
with or without Motion, could have ori- 
ginally in and from it ſelf, Senſe, Percep- 
tion, and Knowledge, as is evident from 
hence, that then Senſe, Perception, and 
Knowledge, muſt be a Property Eternally 
inſeparable from Matter, and every Parti- 
cle of it. Since therefore whatſoever 1s 
the firſt Eternal Being, muſt neceſſarily be 


Cogitative : and whatſoever is firſt of 
all 
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all Things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, 
and actually have, at leaſt, all the Perfe- 
ions that can ever after exiſt, it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that the Firſt Eternal Being 
cannot be Matter. | 

If therefore it be evident that Something 
neceſſarily muſt exift-trom Eternity, it is 
alſo as evident that, that Something muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be a Cogitative Being, For it is as 
:npoſſible that [ncogztative Matter ſhould 
produce a Cogztative Being, as that No- 
thing, or the Negation of all Being ſhould 
produce a poſitive Being or Matter. 

This diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſt- 
ſtence of an Eternal Mind, does ſufficiently 
lead us into the Knowledge of God. For 
it will hence follow, that all other know. 
ing Beings, that have a. Beginning, muſt 
depend on him, and have no other ways 
of Knowledge or extent of Power, than 
what he gives them : and therefore if he 
made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excel- 
lent Pieces of this Univerſe, all znanimate 
Bodies, whereby his Omniſcience, Power, 
and Providence will be eſtabliſhed ; and from 
thence all his other Attributes neceſlarily 
tollow. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other 
Ings. 


HE Kriowledge of our own Being 

we have by [ntaition - The Exiſtence 
of a God, Reaſon clearly makes known to 
us, as has been ſhewn: The Knowledge of 
the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we can 
have only by Sexſation ; for there being no 
neceſlary Connexion of Real Exiſtence with 
any Zdeaa Man hath in his Memory ; nor 
of any other Exiſtence, but that of God, 
with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; 
no particular Man can know the Exiſt- 
ence of any other Being, but only, when 
by actually operating upon him, it makes 
it ſelf be perceived by him. The having 
the 1dea of any thing in our Mind, no 
more proves the Exiſtence of that thing, 


than the Picture of a Man evidences his 


Being in the World, or the Viſions of a 
Dream, make thereby a true Hiſtory. Tt 
is therefore the actual receiving of deas 
from without, that gives us notice of the 
Exiſtence of other "Things, and makes us 
know that Something doth exiſt at that 
cumec 
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time without us, which cauſes that ideh 
in us, tho' perhaps we neither know not 
conſider how it does it; for it takes not 
from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the 
Ideas we receive by them, that we know 
not the manner wherein they are produ- 
2ced. 'This Notice we have by our Serſes of 
the exiſting of Things without us, . tho' it. 


be not qhreperier ſo certain as Intuition 


and Demorſtration, deſerves the Name of 
Knowledge, if we perſwade our ſelves that 
our Faculties act and inform us right, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects that. 
affect them. But beſides the Affurance 
we have from our Senſes themſelves, that 
they do not err in the Information they 
give us of the Exiſtence of Things without: 
us, we have other concurrent. Reaſons : 
As, Firſt, It is plain thoſe Perceptions are 
produced i in us, by Exteriour Cauſes affe- 
Gin our Sehſes, becauſe thoſe that want 
ans of any Senſe, never can have 
Ne as belonging to that Senſe produ- 
ced in their Minds. This is too evident 
to be doubted, and therefore we cannot 
but be aſſured, that they come in by 
the Organs of "that Senſe, . and no other 
wa 
Feemdy, Becauſe we find ſometimes that 
we cannot avoid the having-thoſe /deas pro- 
R duced 
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duced in our Minds ; when my Eyes are 
ſhut, T can at pleaſure recal to my Mind 
the /deas of Light or the Sun, which for- 
mer Senfations had lodged in my Memo- 
ry ; but if I turn my Eyes towards the 
Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas which the 
Light or the S«n then produces in me : 
which ſhews a manifeſt difference between 
thoſe /deas laid up in the Memory, and 
ſuch as force themſelves upon us, and we 
cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt 
needs be ſome Exterior Cauſe, whoſe Effi- 
cacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe [- 
deas in my Mind, whether I will or no. 
Beſides, there is no body who doth not 
perceive the difference in himſelf, between 
actually looking upon the Sx, and con- 
templating the /dea he has of it in his Me- 
mory ; and therefore he hath certain Know- 
ledge, that they are not both Memory or 
Fancy ; but that aQual Seeing has a Cauſe 
without. 
Thirdly, Add to this, that many 7deas are 
produced in us with Pain, which we after- 
wards remember without the leaſt Offence. 
Thus the Pain of Heat or Cold, when the 


[dea of it is received in our Minds, gives us 


no Diſturbance ; which when felt was ve- 
ry troubleſome ; and we remember the 
Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, Headeach, o_ 
with- 
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without any Pain at all ; which would ei- 
ther never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do 
it, as often as we thought of it, were there 
nothing more but Jdeas floating in our 
Minds, and Appearances entertaining our 
Fancies, without the real Exiſtence of 
Things affeRing us from abroad. | 
Fourthly, Our Senſes in many Caſes bear 
witneſs to the Truth of each others Re- 
port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible 
Things without us : He that doubts when 
he ſees a, Fire, whether it be Real, may, 
if he pleaſe, feel it too; and by the ex- 
quiſite Pain he will be convinced, that it is 

not a bare /dea or Phantoms. | 
If after all this, any one will be fo Scep- 
tical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to que- 
ſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, or out 
Knowledge of any Thing ; let him con- 
ſider that the certainty of Things exiſt- 
ing in Rerum natura, when we have the 
Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not or- 
ly as great as our Frame can attain to, 
but as our Condition . needs. For our Fa- 
culties being not ſuited to. the full extent 
of . Being, nor a clear confprehenſive 
Knowledge of all Things, but to the pre- 
ſervation of us, in whom they re, and -ac- 
commodated'to the uſe of Life; they ſerve 
our purpoſe well *efiough', if they will 
: R 2 bur 
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but give us certain notice of thoſe Things, 


that are convenient or inconvenient to us. 
For he that fees a Candle burning, and has 
experimented the force of the Flame, þb 
putting his Finger in. it, will little doubt, 
that this is ſomething exiſting without 
him, which does him harm and puts him 
to pain, which is Aſſurance enough ; when 
no. Man requires greater Certainty to go- 
vern his Actions-by, than what is as certain 
as his Actions themſelves : So that this E- 
vidence is as great as we can deſire, being 
as certain to us as our Pleaſure orPain, that 
is, Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we 
have no Concernment either of Knowing, 
ar Being. 


In fine, when our Sexſes. do actually 
convey into our Underſtandings any 7dea, 
we. are aſſured that there is ſomething at 
that time realy exiſting without us. But 
this Knowledge exfends only as far as the 
preſent Teſtimony' of our Senſes, employ- 
ed about particular Objects, that do then 
aftect them, and' no farther. My ſeeing a 
May. a Minute ſings, is no certain Argument 
of his prefent Exiſiice. 1117 

© As when our Seyſes areactually employ- 
ed about any OE, we know that it 
docs exiſt ; fo by our Memory we may be 
allured , that heretofore. Things that af- 
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feed our Senſes, bave exiſted : and thus 
we have the Knowledge of the paſt Exilt- 
ence of ſeveral Things ; whereof our Sen- 
ſes having inform'd us, our Memories {till 
retain the /deas + and of this we are paſt 
all doubt, ſo long as we remember well. 

As to the Exiſtence of Spirits, our ha- 
ving /deas of them, does not make us 
know, that any ſuch Things do exiſt with- 
out us ; or that there are any Finite Spirits ; 
or any other Spiritual Beings bur the Erer- 
al God, We have Ground from Revela- 
tion, and ſeveral other Reaſons, to be- 
lieve with aſſurance, that there are ſuch 
: Creatures : but our Senſes not being able to 
diſcover them, we want the means of 
knowing their particular Exiſtence, for we 
can no more know that there are Finite 
Spirits really exiſting, by the /Jea we have 
of ſuch Beings, than by the 7deas any one 
has of Fares or Centaurs, he can come to 
know that Things anſwering thoſe /deas, 
do really exiſt. 

Hence we may gather, that there are 
Two ſorts of Propoſitions, One concerning 
the Exiſtence of any Thing anſwerable to 
ſuch an dea; as that of an Elephant, Phw- 
nix, Motion, or Angel, viz. Whether ſuch 
a Thing does any where exiſt : and thus 
Knowledge is only of Particulars, and not 
| R 3 ro 
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to be had of any Thing without us, but only 

of God, any other way than by our Sexſes. 
Another ſort of Propoſition is, wherein is 
expreſied the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of our Atſtradt Ideas, and their Dependence 
one on another. And theſe may be Uni- 
verſal and Certain : So having the 1dea of 
God, and my Self, of Fear and Obedience, 
I cannot but be ſure that God 35 fo be fear- 
ed and obeyed by me ; and this Propoſition 
will be certain concerning Man in general; 
If 1 have made an Abſtratt Idea of ſuch a 
Species, whereof I am one Particular. But 
ſuch a Propoſition, how certain ſoever, 
proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World ; but will be true of all ſuch 
Creatures, whenever they do exiſt : 
which Certaznty of ſuch general Propoſiti- 
ons, depends on the Agreement or Difa- 
creement diſcoverable in thoſe A4h/eraft [- 
deas. In the former Caſe, our Knows 
ledge is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence 
of Things, producing deas in our Minds 
by our Senſes : In the latter, the Conſe- 
quence of the 7deas that are in our Minds, 
and producing theſe general Propoſitions, 
many whereof are called, Eteruz wenta- 
cs; and all of them indeed are fo, not 
from being written all, or any of them 
in the Minds of all Men, or that they were 
OY Co. Os any 
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any of them Propoſitions in any ones 
Mind, till he having got the Ab/traft 7- 
deas, joyned or ſeparated them by Afﬀr- 
mation or Negation : But whereſoever we 
can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man is, en- 
endowed with ſuch Faculties, and thereby 
furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have; we 
- muſt conclude, he muſt needs, when he 

applies his Thoughts to the Conſideration 
of his /deas, know the truth of certain 
Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the A- 
greement or Diſagreement he will perceive 
in hisown Zdeas. Such Propoſitions being 


once made about Ab/traft Ideas, fo as to be - 


true, they will, whenever they can be 
ſuppoſed to be made again, at any time 
paſt, or to come, by a Mind having 
thoſe /deas, always be true, For Names 
being ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetually for 
the ſame /deas ; and the ſame /deas having 
immutably the ſame Habitudes one to an- 
other ; Propoſitions concerning any A#- 
frat Ideas that are once true, muſt needs 
be Eternal Veritzes. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge, 


T being the received Opinion amongſt 
8 Men of Letrers, that Maxims are the 
Foundations of al! Knowledge, and that Sci- 
ences are each of them built upon - certain 
Precognita, from whence the Underſtand: 
ding was to take its riſe, and by which it 
was to Condutt it ſelf in its Inquiries in the 
Matters belonging to that Sczence, the 
beaten 'Road of the Schools has been to 
lay down in the beginning one or more 
general Propoſitions, called Principles, as 
Foundations whereon to build the Know- 


ledge, that was'to be had of that Subject. 


That which gave occaſion to this way 
of proceeding, was, I ſuppoſe, the good 
Succeſs it ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, 
which- of all other Sciences, have 'the 
greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs, and * Evi- 
dence, in them. But if we confider it, 
we jhall find that the great Advancement 
and Certainty of Real Xnowledge Men arri- 
yed to in theſe Sczences, was not owing to 
the influence of theſe Principles, but to 
tie ckar- diftinct and, compleat {deat 
| Dhed# 5 £7, 4.8 $4 | . their 
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their Thoughts were employed about ; 
and the relation of Equality and Exceſs, 
ſo clear between ſome of them, that they 
had an Intuitive Knowledge; and by that 
a2 way to diſcover it in others: and this 
without the help of thoſe Maxims. For 
] ask, Is 1t not poſſible for a Lad to know 
that his whole Body is bigger than his 
little Finger, but by virtue ot this Axiom, 
| The Whole is bigger than the Part ; nor be 
allured of it.till he has learned that Maxim ? 
Let any one conſider from what has been 
elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and 
cleareſt by moſt People, the particular 
Inſtance, or the general Rule ; and which 
it is that giyes Lite and Birth to the other. 
Theſe general Rules are but the comparing 
our more general and Ai/fra# Ideas, 
which 7deas are made by the Mind, and 
have Names given them, for the eaſier 
diſpatch in its reaſonings : But Knowledge 
began in the Mind, and was founded on 
Particalars, tho' afterwards perhaps no 
notice be taken thereof : It being natu- 
ral for the Mind, to lay up thoſe general 
Notions, and make the proper uſe of 
chem, which is to disburthen the Memo- 
ry of the cumberlome load of Particu- 

lars. 
The way to improve in Knowledge , is 
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not to ſwallow Principles, with an im- - 
plicite Faith, and without examination, 
which would be apt to miſlead Men, in- 
lead of guiding them into Truth ; but to 
get and fix in our Minds, c/ear and complete 
Hdeas, as far as they are to be had, and 
annex to them proper and conſtant Names : 
and thus barely by conſidering our 1deas, 
and comparing them together, obſerving 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, their 
Habitudes and Relations, we ſhall get 
more true and clear Knowledge by the 
conduct of this one Rule, than by taking 
up Principles, and thereby putting our 
Minds into the Diſpoſal of others. 

We muſt therefore, if we will proceed 
as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our methods of 
Enquiry, to the nature of the [Jeas we 
examine, and the Truth we ſearch after. 
General and Certain Truths, are only foun- 
ded in the Habitudes and Relations of 
Abſtratt Ideas, Therefore a Sagacious 
Methodical Application of our Thoughts 
for the finding out theſe Relations, is the 
only way to diſcover all that can with 
Truth and Certainty be put into general 
Propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to 
proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the 
Schools of the Mathematicians, who from 
very plain and eafie beginnings, by gentle 
\ p | | De» 
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Degrees, and a continued chain of Reaſo- 
nings, proceed to the Diſcovery and De-: 
monſtration of 7ruths, that appear at firſt 
fight beyond Humane Capacity. This, 
I think I may ſay, that if other 74a, 
that are Real as well as Nominal Eſſences 
of their Speczes, were perſued in the 
way familiar to Mathematicians, they 
would carry our Thoughts farther and 
with greater Evidence and Clearneſs, 
than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. This 
gave me the confidence to advance 
that conjecture, which I ſuggeſt, Chapter 
the Third, viz. that Morality is capable 
of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks : 
for Moral 7deas being real Eſſences, that 
have a-diſcoverable Connexion and Agree- 
ment one* with ' another, ſo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, 
ſo far. we ſhall be poſſeſſed of Real and 
General Truths, | 
In our - knowledge of Sub/taxces, we 
are to proceed after a quite different Me- 
thod : the bare Contemplation of their 
Alftraft Ideas ' (which are but Nominal 
Eſſences)will carry us but a very little way, 
in the ſearch of Truth and Certainty. 
Here Expertence mult teach us what Rea- 
ſon cannot : and it is by trying alone, 
that we can certainly know, what other 
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Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of our Com- 
plex Idea ; (for Inſtance) Whether that 
Tellow heavy fufible Body, I call Gold, be 
Malleable, or no; which Experience 
(however it prove in that particular Body 


we examine) makes us not certain that it 


is ſo in all, or any other Tellow, FHea- 
wy, Fufible Bodies, but that which we 
have tried ; becauſe it is no confequence 
one way or the other from our Complex 
Idea : The neceſſity or inconſiſtence of 
Malleatbility, hath no viſible Connexion 
with the combination of that Colour, 
Weight, and Fufibility in any Body, What 
I have here ſaid of the Nominal Eſſence of 
Gold, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch 
a determinate Colour, Weight, and Fuftbi- 
lity, will hold true, if other Qualities be 
added to it. Our Reaſonings trom thoſe 
Tdeas, will carry us but a little way in the 
certain diſcovery of the other Propertzes, 
in thoſe maſſes of Matter wherein all 
thoſe are to be found. As far as our Ex- 
perience- reaches, we may have certain 
Knowledge, and no farther. 

I deny not, but a Man accuſtomed to 
rational and regular Experiments, ſhall 


be able to ſee farther into the nature of 
Bodies, and their unknown Properties, 


than one that is a ſtranger to them. But 
5 Re. | this 
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this is but Judgement , and Opinion , not 
Knowledge and Certainty. This makes me 
ſuſpe that Natural Philoſophy is not capa- 
ble of being made a Science : From Ex- 
periments and; Hiſtorical Obſervations we 
may draw advantages of Eafe and Health, _ 
and thereby . increaſe our ſtock of Con- 
veniences for this Lite : but beyond this, 
I fear our Talents reach not; nor are 
our (Faculties ,, as. I gueſs, able to ad- 
Vance... 

From whence it is obvious to con- 
clude, That ſince our Faculties are nor fit- 
ted to penetrate the Real Eſſences of Bodies, 
but yet -plainly to diſcover to us the Being 
of a God, and the XArowledge of our Selves; 
enough-to give us a clear difcovery of our 
Duty, and great Concernment ; it will be- 
come us as Rational Creatures, to employ 
our Faculties, . about what they are molt 
adapted to, ,and follow the direction of 
Nature, where it ſeems to point us out the 
way. For itis rational to conclude, rhat 
our proper Employment lies in thoſe En- 
quiries, and that ſort of Knowledge which 
is'moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and 
carries in it our greate{t Interelt, that is; 
the condition of our Eternal State : And 
therefore. it is, I think, that Morality is 
the proper Science and Buſineſs of guy 
177 
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kind in general (who are both concerned 
and fitted to ſearch out their Summun 
Bonum) as ſeveral Arts converſant about 
the ſeveral parts of Nature, are the Lot and 
private Talent of particular Men, for the 
common uſe of Humane Life, and their own 
particular Subſiſtence in this World. 

The ways to. enlarge our Knowledge, 
as far as we are capable, ſeem to me to be 
theſe Two : The Firſt is to get and ſettle 
in our Minds, as far as we can ,. clear, di- 
ſtint, and conſtant /geas of thoſe Things 
we would conſider and know, For it being 
evident that our Knowledge cannot exceed 
our 7/deas ; where they are either imperfe&, 
confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to 
have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledge. 
The other is the Art of finding out the inter» 
mediate /deas, which may ſhew us the A- 
greement or Repugnancy of other 7deas, 
which cannot be immediately compared. 

That theſe 7wo (and not the relying 
on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences 
from ſome general Propoſitions) are the 
right method of improving our Know- 
ledge, in the /deas of other Modes, beſides 
thoſe of Quantity, the conſideration of 
* Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily inform 
us. Where Firſt, We ſhall find that. he 
that has not clear and perfet /deas* of 
thoſe 
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thoſe Angles or Figures, of which he de- 
fires to know any thing, 1s utterly thereby 
incapable of any knowledge about them. 
Suppoſe a Man not to have an exact /dea 
of a Right Angle Scalenum, or Trapezium, 
and it is clear, that he will in vain ſeek 
any Demonſtration about them. And far- 
ther it is evident, that it was not the influ- 
ence of Maxims or Principles, that had 
led the Maſters of this Sczence into thoſe 
wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. 
Let a Man of good Parts know all the Max- 
ims of Mathematicks never ſo well, and 
_ contemplate their Extent and Conſequences 
as. much as he pleaſes, he will by their 
aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce ever come to 
know, that the Square of the Hypotenu/e, 
in a Right-angl'd Triangle, is equal to the 
Squares of the Two other fides. This, 
and other Mathematical Truths have been 
diſcovered by the Thoughts, otherwiſe ap- 
plied. The Mind had other Objects, 0- 
ther views before it, far diflerent trom 
thoſe Maxims which Men well enough ac- 
quainted with thoſe received 4x/oms, bur 
ignorant of their method, who firſt made 
theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſuthci- 
ently admire. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning 
Knowledge. 


UR #»owledge, as in other things, 

ſo in this, has a great Conformity 

with our Szght, that it is neither wholly 
Neceſſary, nor wholly Yoluntary. Men that 
have Senſes cannot chuſe bit receive ſome 
Ideas by them ; and if they have Memo- 
ry, they cannor but retain ſome of them ; 


and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Facul- 


ty, cannot but perceive the Agreemerit or 
Diſagreement of ſome of them, one with 
another. As he that has Eyes, if he will 
open them by Day, cannot but ſee ſome 
Objeds, and perceive a difference in them ; 
yet he may chuſe whether he will turn his 
Eyes towards an Object ; curiouſly ſurvey 


it, and obſerve accurately all that is viſt-_ 


ble init. But what he does ſee, he can- 
not- ſee otherwiſe than he does : It depends 
not on his /7/, to ſee that Black which 
appears Ze/ow, Jaſt thus it is with our 
Underſtanding : All that is voluntary in our 
Knowledge, is the employing or with-hold- 
ins any of our Faculties from this or that 
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ſort of OZjefts ; and a more or lefs accurat®© 
Survey of them : But they being employ” 
ed, our W:/ hath no Power to determine 
the Knowledge of the Mind, one way or 
other. That is done only by the 0#- 
jeds themſelves, as far as they are clearly 

«diſcovered. 


Thus he that has got the 7deas of Num- 


bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare 


One, Two and Three, to Six, cannot chuſe' 


but know that, they are equal. He al- 
ſo that hath the dea of an Intelligent, 
| but weak and frail Being, made by, and 
depending, on another, who is Eternal, Om- 
nipotent, perfectly Wiſe and Good, will as 
certainly know, that Mar is to Honour, 
Fear, and Obey God, as that the Sun ſhines 
when he ſees it. But yet theſe Truths, be- 
ing never ſo certain, never fo clear, he 
may be ignorant of either or both of them, 
who will not take the pains to employ his 
. Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himielf 
about them. 
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GHAP. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 


HE Underſtanding Paculties being gj- 
ven to Man, not barely for Specula- 
tion, but alſo for the Conduct of his Life : 
A Man would be at a great loſs if he had 
nothing to direct him but what has the cer- 
tainty of true Knowledge. He that will 
not Eat till he has Demonſtration that it. 
will nouriſh him ; nor Szzr, till he is infalli- 
bly aſlured of Succeſs in his Buſineſs, will 
have little elſe to do but $7? /fzZ and periſþ. 
Therefore as God hath ſet ſome things in 
broad Day-/ight ; as he has given us ſome 
certain Knowledge, tho' limited to a few 
Things, in compariſon, ( probably as a 
Taſte of what Znteleftual Creatures are 
capable of, to excite in us a Deſire and 
Endeavour after a better State) ſo in the 
greateit part of our Concernment, he has 
altorded us only the 7wilight, as I may fo 
ſay, of Probability, ſuitable to that State of 
Mediocrity and Probationerſhsp, he has been 
pleaſed to place us in here. 
The Faculty which God has given Man 
to enlighten hum, next to certain Know- 
ledge 
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ledge, is Judgment, whereby the Mind takes 
its /deas to agree or diſagree, withour per- 
ceiving a Demonſltrative Evidence in the 
Proofs. 'The Mind exerciſes this Judgment, 
ſometimes out of xeceſity, where demon- 
ſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 
not to be had ; and ſometimes out of Lazz- 
eſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where 
they are to be had. | 

This Faculty of the Mind when it is 
exerciied immediately about Things, is cal- 
led Judgment ; when about Truths deliver- 

ed in Words, is moſt commonly called 4/- 

ſent, or Diſſent. Thus. the Mind has 

Two Faculties converſant about Truth and 
Falſhood : Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it 
certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly fa- 
tisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any {deas. Secondly, Judgment, which 
is the putting Ideas together, or ſeparating 
them from one another in the Mind, when 
their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is 
not perceived, but preſumed to be fo. 
And if it ſo unyes or ſeparates them, as 

in Reality things are, it is Right Judgment, 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 


Robability is nothing but the appear- 
P ance of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of two 7deas, by the Intervention of 
Proofs, whoſe Connexion 1s not conſtant, 
and immutable ; or 1s not perceived to be 
ſo; but is, or appears for the moſt part to 
be ſo, and is enough to induce the Mind to 
judge the Propoſition to be zrue or falſe, ra- 
ther than the contrary. 

Of Probability there are Degrees from 
the Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
monſtration, quite down to Imbrobability and 
Unlikelineſs, even to the Confines of /mpoſ- 
f:bility : And alſo Degrees of A4ſſent from 
certain Knowledge and what is next it, full 
Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to 
Conjecture, Doubt, Diſtruſt, and Disbelief. 

That Propoſition then is Probable, for 
which there are Arguments or Proofs to 
make it pals, or be received for True. The 
Entertainment the Mind gives to this ſort 
of Propoſitions, is called Belzef, Aſſent, or 

Opinion. Probability then being to ſupply 
the DeieX of our Knowledge, is always 
con- 
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converſant about Propoſitions, whereof we 
have no Certaznty, but only ſome 7nduce- 
ments to receive them for true. The Grounds 
of it are in ſhort theſe two following. 

Firſt, 'The Conformity of any thing with 

our own Knowledge, Experience, or Ob- 
ſervation. : 
Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouch- 
ing their Obſervation and Experience. In 
the {z/7imony of others, is to be conſidered; 
Firſt, The Number; Secondly, The Integri- 
ty ; Thirdly, The Skill of the Witnelſles ; 
Fourthly, The Deſign of the Author, if it 
be a Teſtimony cited out of a Book ; Fifth- 
ly, The Conſiſtency of the Parts and Cir- 
cumſtances of the Relation ; Szxthly, Con- 
trary Teſtimonies. 

The Mind before it rationally aſſerts or 
diſſents to any probable Propoiition, ought 
to examine all the Grounds of Probab{ity, 
and ſee how they make, more or leſs, for 
or againſt it ; and upon a due balancing - 
of rhe whole, reject ar receive it, with a 
more or leſs firm 4ſent, according to the 
Preponderancy of the greater Grounds of 
Probability, on one ſide or the other. 
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CHAP. XVI. t 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent, | 


HE Grounds of Probalilitylaid down 

in the foregoing Chapter, as they 

are the Foundations on which our 4ſent 1s 
built, ſo are they alſo the Meaſure where- 
by its ſeveral Degrees are (or ought) to be 
regulated. Only we are to take notice, 
that no grounds of Probability operate a- 
ny farther on the Mind, which ſearches 
aiter 'Truth, and endeavours to judge right, 
than they appear ; at leaſt in the firſt 
Judgment, or Scarch tliat the Mind makes. 
It is indecd in many Caſes impoſiible, and 
in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who 
have admirable Memories, to retain all the 
Proofs, which upon a due Examination, 
made them embrace that ſide of the Que- 
ftion. It ſulhces that they have once with 
Carc and Fairneſs, fiited the Matter as far 
as they could ; and having once found on 
which fide the Probability appeared to them, 
they lay up the Conclution in their Memo- 
rics, asSa 7rutz they have diſcovered ; and 
tor the future remain fatisfied with the 
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Teſtimony of their Memories, that this is 
the Opinion, that by the Proofs they have 
once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of 
their 4ſext as they afford it. 

It is unavoidable then that the Memory 
be relied on in this Caſe, and that Men be 
periwaded of ſeveral Opinions, whereof the 
Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts, 
nay, which perhaps they are not able a&tu- 
ally to recal : without this the greateſt 
part of Men, muſt be either Sceprzcks, or 
change every Moment, when any one of- 
ters them Arguments, which for want of 
Memory, they are not preſently. ablet1. 
an{wer. 

It muſt be owned that Meng flicking to 
paſt Judgments, is often the cauſe of great 
O#ſtinacy tn Error and Miſtake. Burt the 
Fault is not, that they rely on thetrr Memo- 
ries tor what they have before well judged, 
but becauſe they judged before they had 
well examined. Who almoſt is there that 
hath the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to 
collect together, all the Proots concerning 


molt of the Opinions he has, ſo as fafely to - 


conclude that he has a clear and full view, 
and that there is no more to be alledged 
for his better Information ? And yet we 
are forced to determine our ſelves on one 
ſide or other : The Conduct of our Lives, 
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and the Management of our great Con- 
cerns, Will not bear delay. For thoſe de- 
pend for the moſt part' on the Deter- 
mination of our Judgment in Points where- 
in we are not capable 'of certain Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to 
embrace one ſide or the other. 

The Propoſitions we receive upon In- 
ducements of Probability, are of Two ſorts : 
Firſt, Concerning, ſome particular Exiſt- 
ence, or Matter of Faft, which falling un- 
der Obſervation, is capable of Zuman Teſti- 
mony. Secondly, Concerning Things, which 
being beyond the diſcovery of our Sexſes, 
are not capable of Human Teſtimony. 

Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. Par- 
ticular matter of Fatt. 

Firſt, Where any particular Thing, con- 
ſonant to the conſtant Obſervation of our 
ſelves and others in the like Caſe, comes 
atteſted with the concurrent Reports of 
all that mention 1t, we receive it as eaſily, 
and build as firmly upon it, as if it were 
certain Enowledge. Thus, if all Engliſh- 
men who have occaſion to mention it, 
ſhould report, that it froze in Eng/and laſt 
Winter, or the like, I think a Man would 
as little doubt of it, as that Seven and Four 

are Eleven. 


The 
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The Fir/t, and higheſt Degree of Pro- 
bability then is, when the' general conſent 
_ of all Men, in all Ages, as far as can be 
known, concurs with a Man's own con- 
ſtant Experience in the like caſes, to con- 
firm the Truth of any particular matter of 
Fact, atteſted by fair Witneſſes : Such are 
the ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of 
Bodies, and the regular proceedings of 
Cauſes and Efedts in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature ; this we call an Argument from 
the nature of Things themſelves. For 
what we and others always obſerve to be 
after the ſame manner, we conclude 
with Reaſon, to be the EfleRts of ſteddy 
and regular Cayſes, tho' they come not 
within the reach of our Knowledge. As 
that Fire warmed a Man, or made Lead 
fluid; that Tron ſunk in Water, fwam in 
Quick-filver. A Relation affirming any 
ſuch thing to have been, or a Predication 
that it will happen again in the ſame man- 
ner, 1s received without doubt or heſita- 
tion: and our Belief thus grounded, riſes 
to Aſſurance, 

Secondly, The next degree of Probability, 
is when by my own Experience, and the 
Agreement of all others that mention it, 
2 Thing 1s found to be for the molt part ſo; 
ind that the particular Inilance of it is 
: | at- 
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atteſted by magy and undoubted Wirneſ- 
ſes. Thus Hiſtory giving us ſuch an account 
of Men in all Ages,and my own Experience 
confirming it, that moſt Men prefer their 
own private Advantage, to the Publick. 
If all Hiſtorians that writ of 73berius, fay 
that he did fo, it is extreamly probable : 
And in this caſe, our Aſſext riſes to a De- 
gree which we may call Confidence. 
Thirdly, In matters happening indiffe- 
rently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or 
that way : when any particular matter of 
Fact comes atteſted by the concurrent 
Teſtimony of unſuſpeted Witneſſes, there 
our Aſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, 
that there is in /zaly ſuch a City as Rome ; 
that about One thouſand and ſeven hun- 
dred Years ago, there lived ſuch a Man 
in it as Julius Czſar, &c. A Man can as lit- 
tle doubt of this, and the like, as he does of 
the Being and Actions of his own Acquain- 
tance, whereof he himſelf is a witnels. 
Probability, on theſe grounds, carries 
ſo much Evidence with it, that it leaves us 
as little liberty to Believe or Disbelieve, as 
Demonſtration does, whether we will know 
or be ignorant. But the difficulty is, when 
Teſtimonies contradict common Experi- 
ence, and the Reports of Witneſles claſh 


with the ordinary courſe of Nature, or 
with 
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with the ordinary courſe of Nature, or with 
one another. Here diligence, Attention, 
and Exactnelſs is required to form a Right 
Judgement, and to proportion the Afſent 
to the Evidence and Probability of the 
Thing, which riſes and falls, according as 
the two Foundations of Credibility fa- 
vour, or- contradidt it. Theſe are liable 
to ſuch variety of contrary Obſervations, 
Circumſtances, - Reports, 'Tempers, Dc- 
ſigns, Over-fights, &c. of Reporters, that 
it 1s impoſſible to reduce to preciſe Rules, 
the various Degrees wherein Men give 
their 4ſenut. This in general may be 1aid, 
That as the Proofs upon due Examinatian, 
ſhall to any one appear in afgreater, - or 
leſs Degree, to preponderate on either ſide, 
ſo they are fitted to produce in the Mind, 
ſuch diflerent Entertainments, as are called 
Belief, Conjetture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wave: 
ring, Diſtruſt, Disbelief, &c. 

It 1s a Rule generally approved, that 
any Teſtimony, the farther off it is remo- 
ved from the Original Truth , the leſs 
Force it has : and 1n 7raditional Truths, 
each Remove wcakens the force of the 
Proof. There is a Rule quite contrary 
to this, advanced by ſome Men, who 
look on Opinions to gain Force by growing 
Olter, VUpoa this ground, Fropoſitions 
evident- 
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evidently falſe or doubtful in their firſt 
beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability, to paſs for Authentick Truths ; 
and thoſe which deſerved little Credit 
from the Mouths of their firſt Relators, 
are thought to grow venerable by Age, 
and are urged as undeniable. 

But certain it is, that no Probability can 
riſe above its Firſt Original, What has 
no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſti- 
mony of oue Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall 
by his only Teſtimony, tho' afterwards 
cited by Hundreds of others; and is ſo 
far from receiving any Strength thereby, 
thar it becomes the weaker. Becauſe 
Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake 
of his Meaning, and a thouſand odd 
Reaſons, or Capricious Mens Minds are 
acted by, may make one Man quote an- 
other's Words or Meaning wrong. This 
15 certain, that what in one Age was at- 
firmed upon flight grounds, can never 
after come to be more valid in future 
Ages by being often repeated. | 

The Second fort of Probability, is con- 
cerning Things not falling under the 
reach of our Senſes, and therefore not 
capable of Teſtimony : And ſuch are, 

Firſt, The Exiſtence, Nature, and Ope- 
rations of Finite, Immaterial Beings without 

| | by, 
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us, as. Spirits, Angels, &c. or the Exiſt- 
ence of material Beings, ſuch as for their 
ſmalneſs or remoteneſs, our Sexſes can- 
not take notice of : As whether there be 
any Plants, Animals, &c. in the Planets, and 
other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 
Secondly , Concerning the manner of 
Operation in moſt parts of the Works of 
Nature ; wherein, tho' we ſee the ſenſi- 
ble Efeds, yet their Cauſes are unknown, 
and we perceive not the ways, and man- 
ner how they are produced. We ſee. 4nz- 
mals are generated, nouriſhed, and move ; 
the Load/tone draws Tron, &c. but the 
Cauſes that operate, and the Manner they 
are produced in, we can only gueſs, and 
probably conjecture. In theſe matters A4- 
»alogy is the only help we have; and it is 
from that alone we draw all our grounds 
of Probability, Thus obſerving, that the 
bare rubbing of two Bodies violently up- 
on one another, produces Heat and ve- 
ry often Fire; we have reaſon to think 
that what we call Heat and Fire, conſiſts, 
in a certain violent agitation of the im- 
perceptible mimite Parts of the burning 
Matter. This fort of Probability, which 
is the beſt conduct of rational Experi- 
ments, and the riſe of Hypotheſes has alſo 
Its uic and influgnce, And a wary reaſoning 
trom 
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from Analogy leads us often into the diſco- 
very of Truths, and uſeful Dedudtions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. 

Tho' the common experience, and the 
ordinary courſe of Things, have a migh- 
ty influence on the Minds of Men, to 
make them give or refuſe Credit, to any 
thing propoſed to ' rheir Belief ; yet there 
is one Caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the 
Fact leſſens not the A4fſext to a fair Teſti- 
mony given of it. For where ſuch fu- 
pernatural Events are ſuirable to Ends 
aimed at by him, who has the power 
to change the courſe of Nature; there 
under ſuch Circumſtances they may be 
the fitter to procure belief, by how much 
the more they are beyond, or contrary 
to ordinary obſervation. This is the pro- 
per caſe of Miracles, which well atteſted, 
do not only find Credit themſelves, but 
give it alſo to other 7ruths. 

There are propoſitions that challenge 
the higheſt degree of our Afſent upon bare 
Teſtimony, whether the Thing .propoſed 
Agree or Diſagree with common Expe- 
rience, and the ordinary courſe of Things 
or no: The reaſon whereof 1s, becauſe the 
Teſtimony is of ſuch ax oxe, as cannot 
deceive nor be deceived; and that is God 


himſelf, This carries with it mp <4 
w_ 
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beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Excep- 
tion. This is called by a- peculiar Name, 
Revelation, and 'our Aſſent to it, Faith, 
which has as .much Certainty in it, as 
our Knowledge it ſelf; and we may as 
well doubt of our own Bezrg, as we can, 
whether any Revelation from God be True. 
So that Faith is a ſetled and ſure Princi- 
ple of 4ſſent and 4ſſurance, and leaves no 
manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation ; 
only we muſt be ſure, thar it be a Di- 
vine Revelation, and that we underſtand it 
right ; elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 
the extravagancy of Enthufraſm, and all 
the error of wrong Principles if we have 
Faith and Aſſurance, in what is not Die 
" wine Revelation. 


L — 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Reaſon, 


H E Word Reaſon in Engliſh, has 

different Significations. Sometimes 
it 15 taken for 7rze and Clear Principles : 
Sometimes for Clear and Fair Deduttions 
from thoſe Principles : Sometimes for the 
Cauſe, and particularly for the Final Cayſe ; 
but the Conſideration I ſhall have of it 
here, 
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here, is, as it Rands for a Faculty, whereby 


Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed front 
Beaſts; and wherein it is evident, he 
much ſurpaſſes them. 

Reaſon is neceſlary, both for the enlarge- 
ment of our. Knowledge, and regulating 
our Aſſent : for it-hath to do both in Know- 
ledge and Opinion, and is necelſlary and 
alliſting to all our other IntelleEual Facul- 
ties; and indeed, contains 7wo of them, 
viz. Firſt, Sagacity, whereby it finds inter- 
mediate [deas. Secondly, THation, whereby 
it ſo orders and diſpoſes of them, as to diſ- 
cover what connexion there 1s in each link 
of the Chain, whereby the Extreams are 
held together, and thereby, as 1t were, to 
draw into view the Truth fought for ; 
which is that we call 7/[atzon or Inference : 
and conſiſts in nothing, but the Percep- 
tion of the Connexion there 1s between 
the /deas, in each ſtep of the Deduction, 
whereby the Mind comes to ſee, either 
the Certain Agreement or - Diſagreement 
of any two /deas, as in Demonſtration, in 
which it arrives at Knowledge : or their 
probable Connexion, on which it gives. 
or with-holds it 4fſent, as in Opinion. 

Senſe and Intuition reach but a little way : 
the greateſt part of our Knowledge de- 


pends upon Deductions and intermediate 
| [deas. 
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Ideas. In thoſe Caſes where we muſt 
take Propoſitions for true, without bein 
certain of their being ſo, we have nee 
to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their Probability : In both Ca- 
ſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
:and rightly applies them to diſcover 
Certainty 'in the one, and Probability in 
the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
So that in Reaſon we may conſider theſe 
Four Degrees ; Firſt, the diſcovering and 
finding out of Proofs. Secondly, The 
regular and methodical Diſpoſition of 
them, and laying them in ſuch order, 
as their Connexion may be plainly per- 
ceived. Thirldy, The perceiving their 
Connexion. Fourthly, The making a 

right Concluſion, 

There is one thing more which I ſhall 
deſire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon, 
and that is, whether Sy/logiſm, as is ge- 
nerally thought, be the proper Inſtrument 
of it; and the uſetulleſt way of exerci- 
ſing this Faculty, The Cauſes I have 
to doubt of it, are theſe. 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Regs 
ſon but in one only of the fore-mentioned 
parts of it, and that is to ſhew the Con- 
nexion of the Proofs of any one Inſtance, 
and no more : but in this it is of no 
T great 
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great uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive 
fuch Connexion, where it really is, as 
eafily, nay, perhaps better without it. We 
may obſerve that there are many Men 
that reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a Sy/ogiſm : 
and I believe ſcarce any one makes Sy/o- 
giſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed, 
ſometimes they may ſerve to diſcover a 
Fallacy, hid in a Rhetorical Flouriſh ; or 
by ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of 
Wit and good Language, ſhew it in its na- 
ked Deformity. * But the Weakneſs or 
Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe it ſhews, by 
the Artificial Form it is put into, only to 
thoſe who have throughly ſtudied Mode 
and Figure, and have ſo examined the ma- 
ny ways, that three Propoſitions may be 
put together, as to know which of them 
does certainly conclude right, and which 
not, and upon what Grounds it is that they 
do ſo. But they who have not ſo far 
look'd tnto thoſe Forms, are not ſure by 
Vertue of Sy//ogz/m that the Concluſion 
certainly tollows trom the Premiſſes. 'The 
Mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe 
Rules ; It has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its /deas, 
and can range them right, without any 
ſuch perplexing Reperitions, | 
Anc 
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And to ſhew the Weakneſs of an Ar- 
gument, there needs no more but to ſtrip 
it of the ſaperfluous deas, which blend- 
ed and confounded with thoſe on which 
the Inference depends, ſeem to fhew a 
Connex1on where there is none, or at leaſt 
do hinder the diſcovery of the want of it; 
and then to lay the naked 7deas on which 
the force of the Argumentation depends 
in their due Order ; in which Poſition the 
Mind taking a view of them, fees what 
Connexion they have, and fo 1s able to 
judge of the Inference without any need 
of Syllogiſm at all. 

Secondly, Becauſe Syllogiſms are not leſs 
liable to Fallacies than the plainer ways of 
Argumentation : And for this I appeal to 
common Obſervation, which has always 
tound theſe artificial Methods of Reaſon- 
ing more adapted to catch and eritangle 
the Mind, than to inſtruct and inform the 
Underſtanding. And if it be certain that 
Fallacy can be couch'd in Syllogiſms, as 
it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt 
diſcover them. But it Men $skilld in, 
and usd to Syllogiſms, find them afliſt- 
ing to their Reaſon in the diſcovery of 
Truth, I think they ought to make uſe of 
them. All that I aim at is, that they 
T 3 ſhould 
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ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms 
than belongs to them ; and think that 
Men have no uſe, or not fo full a uſe of 
their Reaſoning Faculty without them, 

But however it be in Knowledge, I 
think it is of far leſs, or no uſe at all 
in Probabilities : For the Aſſent there being 
to be determined by the Preponderancy, 
after a due weighing of all the Proofs on 
both des, nothing is ſo unfit to aſliſt the 
Mind in that, as SyZogiſm ; which ' run- 
ning away with one a{lumed Probability, 
purſues that till it has led the Mind quite 
out of ſight of the Thing under Conſfi- 
deration. | 

But let it help us (as perhaps may be 
ſaid) in convincine Men of their Errors or 
Miſtakes ; yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in 
that part, which it not its higheſt Perfe- 
Ction, 1s yet certainly its hardeſt Task ; 
and that which we moſt need its help in, 
and that is, The finding out of Proofs, and 
making new Diſcoveries. This way of 
Reaſoning, diſcovers no new Proofs, but 
is the Art of Marſhalling and Ranging 
the old ones we have already. - A Man 
knows firſt, and then he is able to prove 
Sylogiſtically ; fo that Syl/ogiſm comes atter 
Knowledge ; and then a Man has little or 
no need of it. But it is chieffy by the 
finding 
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finding out thoſe 7deas that ſhew the Con- 
nexion of diſtant ones, that our Stock of 
Knowledge is encreaſed ; and that uſeful 
Arts and Sciences are advanced. 

Reaſon, tho' of a very large Extent, fails 
us in ſeveral Inſtances : As, Firſt, Where 
our [deas fail. Secondly, It is often at a 
loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Confuſi- 
on, or Impertetion of the 7deas it is em- 
ployed about. Thus having no perfect 
1dea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, nor 
of 7ufinity, we are at a loſs about the Di- 
viſibility of Matter. Thirdly, Our Reaſon 
is often at a fland, becaule it perceives 
not thoſe /deas which would ſerve to ſhew 
rhe certain or probable Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of any two other /deas. Fourth- 
ly, Our Reaſon 1s often engaged in Abſur- 
*dities and” Difficulties, by procceding upon 
falſe Principles, which being tollowed, lead 
Men into Contradictions to themſelves, 
and Inconiiſtency in their own Thoughts. 
Fifthly, Bubious Words, and uncertain 
Signs often puzzle Mens Reaſon, and bring 
them to a Non-plus. 

Tho' the deducing one Propoſition from 
another be a great part of Reaſon, and 
that which it is uſually employed aboat : 
yet the principal Att ot Ratiocination is the 
finding the Agreement or-Difagreemcnt of 
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two [deas one with another, by the inter- 
vention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, 
finds two Houſes to be of the ſame length, 
which could not be brought together to 
meaſure their Equality by juxta-poſition. 
Words have their Conſequences as the 
Signs of ſuch 7deas : and Things agree, or 
diſagree, as really they are ; but we obſerve 
it only by our 1deas. 

In Reaſoning Men ordinarily uſe Four 
| forts of Arguments, 

1he Firſt, 1s to alledge the Opinions of 
Men, whoſe Parts, Learning, Eminency, 


Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has gained a 


Name, and ſetled their Reputation in the 
common Eſteem with ſome kind of Au- 
thority. - This may be called Argumentum 
ad Verecundiam. 

Secondly, Another way is, to require the 
Adverſary to admit what they alledge as a 
Proof, or to aſſign a better. This I call Ar- 
gumentum ad Ignorantiam. 

A Third way, is to preſs a Man with 
Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- 
ciples or Conceſſions. This is already 
known under the Name of Argumentum.ad 
hominem. > 

Fourthly, The uſing of Proofs drawn 
from any of the Foundations of Know- 
ledge or Frokability, This I call Arg«- 
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mentum ad Judicium. This alone of all 
the Four, brings true Inſtruction with it, 
and advances us in our way to Knows- 
ledge. For Fir/?, It argues not another 
Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out 
of reſpect, or any other Conſideration 
but that of Conviction, will not contra- 
dict him. Secondly, It proves not ano- 
ther Man to be in the right way, nor 
cthar'l ought to take the ſame with him, be- 
cauſe I know not a better. Thirdly, Nor 
does it follow, that another Man is in 
the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn me 
that I am in the wrong. This may diſpoſe 
me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, 
but helps me not to it ; that muſt come 
from Proofs and Arguments, and Light a- 
riſing from the Nature of Things them- 
ſelves; not from my Shame-facednelſs, Ig- 
norance, or Error. _. 

By what has been faid of Reaſon, we 
may be able to make fome gueſs at the 
diſtin&tion of Things, into thoie that are 
according to, above, and contrary to Rea» 
ſon. According to Reaſon, are ſuch Pro- 
poſitions, whoſe Truth we can diſcover, 
by examining ' and tracing thoſe /deas we 
have from Sexſation and Reflection, and by 
natural Deduction find to be true or pro- 
bable, 44ove Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions, 
T 4 whole 
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whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by 
Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. Cone 
trary to Reaſon, are ſuch Propoſitions as are 
inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to, 
our clear and diſtin /deas. Thus the 
Exiſtence of one God, is according to Rea- 
ſon : the Exiſtence of more than one God, con- 
wy to Reaſon. the Reſurrection of the 
Body after Death, above Reaſon. Above Rea- 
ſon, may be alſo taken in a double Senſe, 
viz. Above Probability, or, Above Certainty. 

In that large Senſe alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, 

is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

Thereis another uſe of the Word Rea- 

| fon, wherein it is oppoſed to Fazth ; which, 
though authorized by common uſe, yet 

is it 1n it ſelf a very improper way of 

Speaking : For Fazth 1s nothing but a firm 

Aſſent ot the Mind ; which if it be regu- 

lated as is our Duty, cannot be afforded 

to any thing but upon good Reaſon, and 

ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that be- 

lieves without having any Reaſon for be- 

lieving, may be in love with his own Fan- 

cies ; but neither ſeeks 7ruth as he ought, 
nor pays the Obedience due to his Ma- 
ker, who would have him uſe thoſe dif- 
cerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error, But 
fince Reaſon and Faith are by ſome Men 


Oppo- 
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oppoſed, we will ſo conſider them in the 
following Chapter. 


tn 26h ——— —_——— 


CH AP. XVII. 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin# 


Provinces, 


EASON, as contra-diſtinguiſhed to 
Faith, I take to be the diſcovery 
of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Pro- 
poſitions or Truths which the Mind ar- 
rives at by Deductions made from ſuch 
Ideas, which it has got by the uſe of its 
natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Re- 
fletion, 

Faith on the other ſide, is the Afent 
to any Propoſition, upon the Credit of the 
Propoſer, as coming immediately from 
God ; which we call Revelatzon : concern- 
ing which we mult obſerve, 

Firſt, That no Man inſpired by God, can 
by any Revelation communicate to others, any 
zew Simple Ideas, which they had not 
before from Senſation or Reflettion : Be- 
cauſe Words, by their immediate Opera- 
tion on us, cannot cauſe other /deas, but 
of their natural Sounds, and as Signs of 
latent /deas they can only recal to our 
Thoughts 
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Thoughts thoſe /deas, which to us they 
' have been wont to be Signs of ; but can- 
not introduce any new, and formerly un- 
known Simple Ideas. The ſame holds in 
all other Signs , which cannot ſignifie to us 
Things, of which we have never before 
had any 7dea at all. For our Simple 1deas 
we mult depend wholly on our natural 
Faculties, and can by no means receive 
them from Traditional Revelation ; I ſay 
Traditional, 1n diſtinftion to Original Re- 
welation, By the One, I mean that Im- 
preſſion which is made immediately by. 
God on the Mind of any Man, to which 
we cannot f{& any Bounds. And by the 
Other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to 
others in Words, and the ordinary ways of 
conveying our Conceptions one to a- 
nother. 

Secondly, T fav, that the ſame Truths may 
be diſcovered by Revelation, which are diſco- 
werable to us by Reaſon ; but in ſuch there 
is little need or uſe of Revelation ; God 
having furnithed us with natural Means 
to arrive at the Knowledge of them : and 
Truths diſcovered by our natural Facul- 
ties, are more certain, than when convey- 
ed to us by Traſitional Revelation, For 
the Knowledge we have, that this Reve- 


lation came at firſt from God, can never 
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be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from 
the clear and diſtinct Perception of the A- 
greement and Diſagreement of our own 
Ideas. This alſo holds in Matters of Fact, 
knowable by our Senfes : as the Hiſtory 
of the Deluge is convey'd to us by Wri- 
tings, which had their Original from Re- 
velation; and yet no body, I think, will 
ſay he has as certain and clear Know- 
ledge of the Flood, as Noah that faw it, 
or that he himlelf would have had, had 
he then been alive and ſeen it. For he 


has no greater Aſſurance, than that of his. 


Senſes, that it is writ in the Book, ſuppo- 
ſed to be writ by Moſes inſpired. But 
he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that Mo- 
ſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Meo- 
ſes write it ; ſo that the Aſſurance of its be- 
ing a Revelation, is {till leſs than the Aſſu- 
rance of his Sexes. 

Revelation cannot be admitted againſt 
the clear Evidence of Reaſou. For ſince 
no Evidence of our Faculties, by which 
we receive ſuch a Revelation, can exceed, 
if equal, the Certainty of our /tuztive 
Knowledge ; we can never receive for a 
Truth any thing that is directly contra- 
ry to our clear and diſlintt Knowledge. 
Thus the /deas of One Body and One Place 
do ſo clearly agree, that we can _—_ al- 

ent 
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ſent to a Propoſition that affirms the ſame 
Body to be in two diſtin Places at once ; 
however, it ſhould pretend to the Autho- 
rity of a Divine Revelation : Since the E- 
vidence, F7zr/t, That we deceive not our 
ſelves in aſcribing it to God : Secondly, 
That we underſtand it right, can never be 
ſo great as the Evidence of our own [ntui- 
trve Knowledge, whereby we diſcern it im- 
poſſible for the ſame Body to be in two Places 
ark once. : - 
In Propoſitions therefore, contrary to 

our diſtin and clear 7deas, it will be in 
vain to urge them as Matters of Pazth. 
For Faith can never convince us of any 
thing that contradicts our Anowledge. Be- 
cauſe, though Faith be founded upon the 
Teſtimony of God, who cannot lye, yet 
we cannot have an Aſſurance of the Truth 
of its being a Divine Revelation, greater 
than our own Knowledge. For if the Mind 
of Man can never have a clearer Evidence 
of any thing to be a Divine Revelation, 
than it has of the Principles of its own 
Reaſon ; it can never have a Ground to 
quit the clear Evidence of its Reaſon, to 
Give place to a Propolition, whoſe Reve- 
lation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe 
Principles have. 


In 
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In all things therefore where we have 
clear Evidence from our 1deas, and the 
Principles of Knawledge above-mentioned, 
Reaſon 1s the proper Judge ; and Revelati- 
on cannot in ſuch Caſes invalidate its De- 
crees ; nor can we be obliged, where we 
have the clear and evident Sentence of 
Reaſon, to quit it for the contrary Opini- 
on, under a pretence that it is Matter of 
Faith, which can have no Authority a- 
gainſt the plain and clear Dictates of Rea- 
Jon. But, 

Thirdly, There being many Things of 
which we have but imperfe& Notions, or 
none at all ; and other Things, of whoſe 
paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence, by the 
natural uſe of our Faculties, we can have 
no Knowledge at all : Theſe being beyond 
the diſcovery of our Faculties, and above 
Reaſon, when revealed, become the proper 
Matter of Faith, Thus, that part of the 
Angels rebelled againſt God; that the Bodies 
of Men ſhall riſe and live again,and the like, 
are purely Matters of Fairh, with which 
Reaſon has direly nothing to do. 

Firſt then, Whatever Propoſition is re- 
vealed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its 
natural Faculties and Notions cannot judge, 
that is purely Matter of Faith and above 
Reaſon, 1 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, All Propoſitions, wheteof the 
Mind by its natural Faculties, can come 
to determine and judge from natural ac- 
quired /eaF;are Matter of Reaſon ; but with 
this difference ; that in thoſe concerning 
which it has but an uncertain 'Evidence, 
and fo is pet{waded of their Truth only 
upon probable Grounds : In ſuch, I fay, an 
Evident Revelation ought to determine our 
Aſent, even againl(t Probability, Becauſe 
the Mind, not being certain of the 'Truth 
of that it does not evidently know, is 
bound to give up its Aſent to ſuch a Te- 
ſtimony, which it is ſatisfied comes from 
one, Who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
Bur yet it {till belongs to Reaſon to judge 
of the truth of its being a Revelation, and 
of the ſignification of the Words wherein 
it is delivered. 

Thus far the Dominion of Faith reach- 
es; and that without any Violence to 
Reaſon, which is not injured or diſturb- 
ed, but aſſiſted and improved by new 
Diſcoveries of Trurh, coming from the 
Eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. What- 
ever God hath revealed is certainly true ; 
no doubt can be made of it. This 1s 
the proper Object of Faith : But whether 
it be a Divine Revelation or no, Reaſon 
mult judge ; which can never permit the 
Mind 
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Mind to reject a greater Evidence, to em- 
brace what is leſs evident, nor prefer leſs 
Certainty to the greater. There can be 
no Evidence, that any Traditional Reve- 
lation 1s of Divine Original, in the words 
we receive it, and the Senſe we underſtand 
it, ſo clear and fo certain, as that of the 
Principles of Reaſon : and therefore, No- 
thing that is contrary to the clear and ſelf- 
evident Diflates of Reaſon, has a right to 
be urged or aſſented to, as a matter of Faith, 
wherein Reaſon has nothing to do. Whatlo- 
cver is Divine Revelation, ought to over- 
rule all our Opinions, Prejudicies, and In- 
tereſts, and hath a right. to be received 
with a full 4ſext, Such a ſubmiſſion as 
this, of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not a- 
way the Land-marks of Knowledge : This 
ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but 
but leaves us that uſe of our Faculties, 
which they were given us, 
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CHAP. XIX, 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 


E that would ſeriouſſy ſet upon 

the ſearch of Truth, ought in the 
firſt place to prepare his mind with a Love 
of it. For he that loves it not, will not 
take much pains to get it, nor be much 
concern'd when he milles it. There is no 
Body who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover 
of Truth, and that would not take it a- 
miſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet 
for all this, one may truly iay, there are 
very few Lovers of Truth for Truths 
fake, even amongſt thoſe who perſwade 
themſelves that they are ſo. How a man 
may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, is 
worth Enquiry : And I think there is this 
one unerring mark of it,v/z. The not enter- 
taining any Propoſition with greater aſſu- 
rance than the Proofs it is built upon will 
warrant. Whoever goes beyond this 
meaſure of aſlent, *tis plain receives not 
Truth in the Love of it. For the Evidence 
that any Propoſition is true ( except 
ſuch as are Self-evident ) lying only 


in the proofs a man has of it, whatever 
de» 
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degrees of Aſſent he affords it beyond 
the degrees of that Evidence; tris 
plain all that Surpluſage of Aflurance 
15 owing to ſome other atteion, and not 
to the love of Truth. Whatſoever Cre- 
dit we give to any Propoſition more 
: than it receives from the Principles and 
Proofs it ſupports.it felf upon, is owing 
to our Inclinations that way, and is ſo 
far a Derogation from the Love of Truth 
as ſuch : which as it can receive no 
Evidence from our Paſlions or Intereſts, 
ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture from 
them. 

The Aſſuming an Authority of Dita- 
ting to others, and a forwardneſs to pre- 
ſcribe to their Opinions, is a conſtant 
Concomitant of this Bias and Corrupti- 
on of our Judgements. For how can 
it be otherwiſe, but that he ſhould be 
ready to impoſe on others Belief, who 
has already impos'd on his own 2? 

Upon this occaſion I ſhall conſider a 
third ground of Afſent, which with ſome 
Men has the ſame Authority as either 
Faith or Reaſon, | mean Enthufaſm; which 
laying by Reaſon, would ſet up Revela- 
tion without it. Whereby in effe& it 
takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, 
and ſubſtitutes in the room of it, the 
U un- 
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ungrounded fancies of a Mans own brain, 
and aſſumes them for a Foundation both 
of Qpin'on and Conduct. 

Immediate Revelation being a much 
eaſier way for Men to eſtabliſh their 
Opinions, and regulate their Condu&, 
than the tedious labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it 1s no wonder that ſome have 
been very apt to pretend to it, eſpeci- 
ally in ſuch of their Actions and Opi- 
nions as they cannot account for by 
the ordinary Mcthods of Knowledge, and 
Principles of Reaton. Hence we fee 
that in all Ages, Men, in whom Melan- 
cholly has mixed with Devotion, or 
whoſe conceit of theniſelves has raiſed 
them into an Opinion of a greatcr fami- 
liarity with God than is allowed cthers, 
have oiten flatter d themſelves with a 
perſwaſion of an immediate Intercourſe 
with the Deity, and frequent Commus- 
nications from the Divine Spirit. Their 
minds being thus prepared, whatever 
eroundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle it {elf 
tirongly upon their fancies, 1s an Illu- 
mination from the Spirit of God ; and 
whatſoever odd Action they find in them- 
iclves a firong inclination to do, that 
Impulſe is concluded to be a Call or 
Direction form Heaven, and; muſt be 
| obcyed 
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thuftaſm, which tho' riling from the con- 
ceit of a warmed or overwecning brain, 


works, where it once gets footing, more 


powerfully on the Periwattons and Ati- 
ons of Men, than either Reafon or Re- 
velation, or both rogcther; Men being 
moſt forwardly obedient to the Impul- 
ſes they receive from themſelves. Strong 
conceit, like a new. Principle, carrics all 
eaſily with it, when got aþove com- 
mon Senſe, and freed from alt reſtraint of 
Reaſon, and check of Refection, it is 
heighten'd into a Divine Authority, in 
- concurrence with our own Temper and 
Inclination. 

When Men are once got into this 
way of immediate Revelation, of Illu- 
mination without ſearch, and of Certain- 
ty without proof, *tis a hard matrer to 
get them out of it, Reaſon is loft up- 
on them, they are above it : They ſec 
the Light infusd into their Underſtand- 
ings, and cannot be miſtaken; tis clear 
and viſible there, like the light of bright 
Sun-thine, ſhews it ſelf, and needs no 
other Proof, but its own Evidence : They 
fee! the hand of God moving them with- 
in, and the Impulſes of the Spirit, and can- 
fior bs miſtaken in what they tcel. 
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This is the way of talking of theſe Men * 
they are ſure becauſe they are ſure * 
and their Perſwaſions are right, only be- 


cauſe they are ſtrong in them. For _ 


what they ſay is ſtrip d of the Metapho 
of ſeeing and feeling, this 1s all it a- 
mounts to. Theſe Men have, they ſay, 


clear light, and they ſee ; They havean 


awaken'd ſenſe, and they feel : This 
cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. 
But here let me ask: This ſeeing is it 
the Perception of the Truth of the Pro- 
poſition, or of this, that it is a Revela- 
tion from God? This feelizg is it a Per- 
ception of an Inclination to do ſomething, 
or of the Spirit of God moving that 
Irclination 2 Theſe are two very ditterent 
Perceptions, and muſt be carefully di- 


ſtinguiſh'd. IT may perceive the Truth of 


a Propoſition, and yet not percieve that 
it is an immediate Revelation from God. 
Nay, I may perceive 1 came not by it 
in a natural way, without perceiving 
that it is a Revelation from God. Be- 
cauſe there be Spzrits, which without 
being Divinely commiſlion'd, may excite 
thoſe Ideas in me, and make their con- 
nexion perceiv'd. So that the Know- 
ledge of any Propoſition coming into 


my mind I know not how, is not a 
Per- 
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Perception that it is from God. But how- 
ever it be call'd Light and Seeing; I 
ſuppoſe it is almoſt but Belief and Afſu- 
rance. For where a Propoſition is known 
to be true, Revelation 1s needleſs. If 
therefore it be a Propoſition which they 


are perſwaded, but do not know to be. 


true, it 15 not ſeeing but believing. What 
I ſee, I know to be ſo by the Evidence 
of the Thing it ſelf : What I believe, 
I take to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of 
another : But this Teſtimony I muſt know 
ro be given, or elſe what ground have 
T of believing? I muſt ſee that it is 
God that reveals this to me, or elſe I 
ſee nothing. If I know not this, how 
great ſoever my Aſſurance is, it is ground- 
leſs : Whatever light I pretend to, it is 
but Enthuſraſm, 

In all that is of Divine Revelation, 
there is need of no other proof, but 
that it 1s from God : For he can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall 
it be known that any Propoſition in 
our Minds is a Truth revealed to us by 
God 2 * Here it is that E:thufraſm fails of 
the evidence it pretends to. For Men 
thus poſleſs'd boaſt of a Light, whereby 
they ſay they are brought inta the know- 


ledge of this or that Truth. Bur if. 


U 3 they 
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they know ir to be a Truth, they muſt 
know it to be fo, either by its own 
{clf-evidence or by the rational proofs 
that make 1t out to be ſo. If they know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two 
ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a 
Revelation. For thus all Truths of what 
kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are 
enlighten'd with come into their minds. 
it they fay they - know it to' be true, 
becauſe 1t 15 a Revelation from God, 
the Reaion is good : but then it will 
be demanded, how they know it to be 
a Revelation irom God. It they ſay by 
the light it brings with it, 1 befcech 
them to con ſider; W helhes this be any. 
more, than that it is a Revelation becauſe 
they ſtrongly beheve it to* be true. 
For all the Lght they ſpealc of, is but 
a firong perlwaſion of their own minds 
that it is a Truth, which is a very 
unfaie ground to procced on, either in 
our tenets or Actions. 

True light in the mind 1s nothing elſe 
but the Evidence of the Truth” of any 
Fropo!:tion ; and if it be not ſcli-evi- 
dent, ail the light it can have 1s. from 
clearnels of rhole proofs upon which it 
is received, To talk of any other light 
in the Undertianding 2, 1s to put our {elves 
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in the dark, or in the power of the Prince 
of darkneſs. For it ſtrength of per- 
ſwaſion be the light which muſt guide 
us, how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh | be- 
tween the Deluſions of Satan, and the 
Inſpirations of the ZZoly Ghoſt He there- 
fore that will not give up himſelf to 
Deluſion and Error, muſt bring this guide 
of his Light within to the 'Iryal. God 
when he makes the Prophet, does not 
unmake the Man. He leaves his Fa- 
culties in their natural - State, to enable 
him to judge of his inf{pirations, whe- 
ther they be of Divine original or. no, 

If he would have us (lent to the Truth 
of any Propoſition, he either evidences 
that Truth by the uſual methods of Na- 
tural Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be 
a Truth which he would have us atlent to 

by his Authority ; and, convinces us that 
it is from him, 'by ſome marks, -which 
Reaſon cannot be miſtaken in. Reafon 
mult be our laſt Judge - and Guide in e- 
very thing. I do not mean that we 
mult conſult Reaſon, and examine whe- 
ther a Propoſition reveal'd from God can 
be made out. by Natural Principles, . and 
if it cannot, that then we; may reject it. : 
But conſult. it we mutt; -'and by -it-exa-, 
mw, whether it be. a. Reyelation: from 
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God or no: and if Reaſon finds it to be 
reveal d from God, Reaſon then declares 
for it, as much as for any other Truth, 
and makes 1t one of her Dictates. © Every 
Conceit that throughly warms our Fancies 
muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there 
be nothing but the ſtrength of our Per- 
{waſions whereby to judge of them: If 
Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by 
ſomething extrinſical to the Perſwaſions 
themſelves, Inſpirations and Deluſions, 
Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame 
meaſure, and will not be poſlible to be 
diſtinguiſhed. 

Thus ' we ſee the Holy Men of God, 
who' had Revelations from God, had 
ſomething elſe beſides that internal Light 
of Aſſurance in their own Minds, to te- 
ſtifle to them, that it was from God. 
They had outward Signs to convince 
them of the Author of thoſe Revelations. 
And when they were to convince others, 
they had a Power given them to juſtifie 
the Truth of their Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven ; and by viſible Signs to aſſert the 
Divine Authcrity of the Meſlage they were 
ſent with. Moſes ſaw the Buſh burn with- 
out being conſumed, and heard a Voice 
out of it. . God by another Miracle of his 


| Red turn'd into a Serpent, aſlur'd him 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe of a Power to teſtifie his Miſſi- 


on by the ſame Miracle repcated before. 


them, to whom he was ſent. This, and 
the like Inſtances to be found among the 
Prophets of old, are enough to ſhew, that 
they thought not an inward Seeing or Per- 
ſwation of their own Minds a ſufficient E- 
vidence without any other Proof, that it 
was from God, tho' the Scripture does not 
every where mention their demanding. or 
having ſuch Proofs. 

I do not deny that God can, or doth 
ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the 
apprehending of certain Truths, or excite 
them to good Actions by the immediate 
Influence and Aſliftance of the Holy Spi- 
rit, without any extraordinary Signs ac- 
companying it. But in ſuch Caſes too we 
have Reaſon and the Scripture, unerring 
Rules to know whether it be from God or 
no. Where the Truth embraced is con- 
ſonant to the Revelation in the written 


Word of God ; or the Action conforma- 


ble to the Dictates of Right Reaſon, or 
Holy Writ, we run no Riſque in enter- 
taining it as ſuch ; becauſe tho' perhaps 
it be not an immediate Revelation from 
God, extraordinarily operating on . our 
Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by 
that Revelation which he has given us of 
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Truth. Where Reaſon or Scripture is ex- 
preſs for any Opinion or Action, we may 
receive it as of Divine Authority : But 'tis 
not the Strength of our own Perſwaſions 
which can by it ſelf give it that Stamp. 
The Bent of our own Minds may favour 
it as much as we pleaſe ; that may ſhew 
it to be a fondling of our own, but will 
by no means prove it to be an Offspring 
of Heaven, and of Divine Original. 


CHAD XX 
Of wrong Afſent or Error. 


RROR is a Miſtake of . our Judgment, 

_ giving 4ſt to that whichis not true. 
The Reaſons whereof may be reduced to 
theſe Four : Firſt, Want of Proofs. Second- 
ly, Want of Ability to uſe them, Thirdly, 
Want of Will to aſe them. Fourthly, Wrong 
Meaſures of Probability. 

Firſt, Want of Proofs ; by which I do 
not mean only the want of thoſe Proots 
which are not to be had, but allo of thoſe 
Proofs which are in being, or might be 
procured. The greateſt part of Man- 
kind want the Conveniences and Oppor- 


tunities of making Experiments and Obs- 
ſervations 
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ſervations themſelves, or of colleting 
the Teſtimonies of others, being enſlaved 
to the Neceſlity of their mean. Conditi- 
of, whoſe Liyes are worn out only in 
the Proviſions for living. Theſe Men 
are by the Conſtitution of Human Af- 
fairs, unavoidably given over to invinci- 
ble Ignorance of thoſe Proofs, on which 


others build , and which are neceſlary 


to eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions. For ha- 
virg much to do to get the Means of 


living, they are not in a Condition to . 


look after thoſe of learned and laborious 
Enquiries. | 

It is true, that God has furniſhed Men 
with Faculties ſufficient to dire&t them 
in the way they ſhould take, if they will 
but ſeriouſly employ them ' that way, 
when their ordinary Vocations allow them 
leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up 
with the Attendance on the'Means of li- 
ving, as to have no ſpare time at all ro 
think. on his Soul, and inform himſelf in 
Matters of Religion, were Men as intent 
on this, as they are on Things of lower 
Concernment. There are none ſo enſla- 
ved to the Necetiity of Lite, who might 
not find many Vacancies, that might be 


| husbanded to this Advantage of their 


Knowledge. | 
Second-= 
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Secondly, Want of Ability to uſe them- 
There be many who cannot carry a Train 
of Conſequences in their Heads, nor 
weigh exactly the Preponderancy of con- 
trary Proofs and Teſtimonies. Theſe can- 
not diſcern that fide on which the ſtrong- 
eſt Proofs lie ; nor follow that which in it 
ſelf is the moſt probable Opinion. It is 
certain, that there is a wide difference in 
Mens Underſtandings, Apprehenſions and 
Reaſonings, to a very great Latitude, ſo 
that one may, without doing Injury to 
Mankind, affirm, that there is a greater 
diſtance between ſome Men and others in 
this reſpe, than between ſome Men and 
ſome Beaſts : But how this comes about 
is a Speculation, though of great Conſe- 
quence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent 
purpoſe. 

Thirdly, For want of Wil to uſe them. 
Some, tho' they have Opportunities and 
Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts 
nor Learning, nor other Helps, are yet 
never the better tor them, and never come 
to the knowledge of ſeveral Truths that 
lie within their reach ; either upon the 
account of their hot purſuit of Pleaſure, 
conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, Lazineſs 
and Ofcitancy in general, ar a particular 


Averſion for Books and Study ; and ſome - 
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out of Fear that an impartial Inquiry would 
not favour thoſe Opinions, which beſt 
ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, Deſigns, In- 
tereſts, &c. as many Men forbear to caſt 
up their Accounts, who have reaſon to 
fear that their Afﬀairs are in no very good 
Poſture. 

How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes 
allow them leiſure- to improve their Un- 
derſtandings, can fatisfie themſelves with 
a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell : But me- 
thinks they have a low Opinion of their 
Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Provifions for the Body, and employ 
none of it to procure the Means and Helps 
of Knowledge. I will not here mention 
how unreaſonable this is for Men that 
ever think of a future State, and their 
Concernment in it, which no rational Man 
can avoid to do ſometimes : Nor ſhall I 
take notice what a ſhame it is to the great- 
eſt Contemners of Knowledgejto be tound 
ignorant in Things they are concerned to 
know. But this, at leaſt, is worth the 
Conſideration of thoſe who call them- 
ſelves Gentlemen ; that however they may 
think Creait, Reſpect, and Authority, the 
Concomitants of their Birth and Fortune ; 
yet they will find all theſe ſlill carried a- 
way from them by Men of lower Con- 
: _ dition 
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dition, who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. 
They who are blind, will always be led by 
thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : 
and hei\is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the 
moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Under- 
ſtanding. | 

Fourthly, Wrong Meafures of Probabi- 
lity ; which are, 

Firſt, Propoſetions that are not in them- 
ſelves certain and evident, but doubtful and 
falfe, taken for Principles. Propoſitions 
looked on as Principles, have ſo great an 
Influence upon our Opinions, that is uſu- 
ally by them we judge of Truth, and what 
is inconſiſtent with them, is ſo far from 
palling for Probable with us, that it will not 
be allowed Poſſible. The Reverence born 
to theſe Principles is ſo great, that the Te- 
ſtimony, not only of other Men, but the 
Evidence of our own Senſes are often re- 
jetted, when they offer to | vouch any 
thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. 
The great Obſtinacy that is to be found 
in Men, firmly believing quite contrary 
Opinions, though many times equally 
abſurd, in the various Religions of Man- 
kind, are as evident a Proof, as they 
are an unavoidble Conſequence of this 
way of Reaſoning from received traditio- 
nal Principles : fo that Men. will disbe- 
heve 
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lieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own 
Experience the Lye, rather than admit of 
any thing diſagreeing with theſe Sacred 
Tenents. 

Secondly, Received Fypotheſes, The 
difference between theſe and the former, 
is, that thoſe who proceed by theſe, will 
admit of Matter of Fact, and agree with 
Diſtenters in that ; but difter in aſſigning 
of Reaſons, and explaining the manner 
of Operation. Thee are not at that open 
Defiance with their Sexſes as the former : 
they can endure to hearken to their in- 
formation a little more patiertly ; but 
will by no means admit of tho1r Reports 
in the Explanation of Things ; nor be 
prevailed en by Probabilities wich would 
convince them, that T hings are not brought 
about jult aiter the ſame manner rhat 
they have decreed within rhemſclves that 
they are. 

Thirdly, Predominant Paſſions or Tuclina= 
tions : Let never fo much ProbaZility hang 
on one ſide of a Coverous Vien's Reatoning, 
and Money on the other, it is cafic to fore- 
ſee which will prevail. iho' Men cannot al- 
ways openly gain-ſay, or reſiſt rhe force of 
manifelt Probabilities, that make again{t 
them, yet yield they not to the Argument. 
Net 
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Not but that it is the Nature of the Un- 
derſtanding, conſtantly to cloſe with the 
more probable ſide : but yet a Man hath 
Power to ſufpend and reſtrain its Enquiries, 
and not permit a full and fatisfactory Exa- 
mination. Until that be done, there will be 
always theſe 7wo ways left of evading the 
moſt apparent Prodabilities. 

Firſt,That the Arguments being brought 
in Words, there may be fallacy latent in 
them ; and the Conſequences being per- 
haps many in train, may be ſome of them 
incoherent. There are few Diſcourſes ſo 
ſhort and clear, to which Men may not, 
with fatisfaction enough to themſelves 
raiſe this Doubr, and from whoſe Convi- 
Cion they may not without reproach of {| 

* Dilingenuity or Unreaſonableneſs ſet them # 
ſelves tree, 

Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may be 
evaded upon this Suggeſtion, that 7 know 
not yet all that may be faid on the contrary 
fide : and theretore; tho' a Man be bea- 
ten, it is not necellary he ſhould yield, 
not knowing what Forces there are in re- 
ſerve behind. 

Fourthly, Authority, or the giving up {© 
our Aſſent to the common received Opinions, ® 
either of our Friends or Party, Neigh- # 


bourhood or Country. How many Men 
have 
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have no other Ground for their Tenents, 
than the ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, 
or Number of thoſe of the fame Profeſ- 
ſion? As if Honeſt or Bookiſh Men 
could not err ; or Truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed by the Vote of the Moultitude. 
Yet this with moſt Men ſerves the turn. 
All Men are liable to Error, and moſt 
Men are in many Points by Paſſion or u- 
tereſt under temptation to it. This is 
certain, that there is not an Opinion ſo 
abſurd, which a Man may not receive 
upon this Ground. There is no Error 
to be named, which has not had its Pro- 
feſlors. And a Man ſhall never want 
crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where-ever 
he has the Footſteps of others to follow. 
But, notwithitanding the great noiſe is 
made-in the World about Errors and Q- 
pinions, I muſt do Mankind that right 
as to ſay, there are not ſo many Men in 
Errors and wrong Opinions as is commonly 
ſuppoſed : Not that I think they embrace 
the Truth, but indeed, becauſe, con- 
cerning thoſe Dodtrines they keep ſuch a 
Stir about, they have no Thought, no Opi- 
#i0u at all, Forif any one ſhould a little 
catechize the greatelt part of the Par- 
| tiſans 
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ziſans of moſt of the Seas in the World, 
he would not find concerning thoſe Mat- 
ters they are ſo zealous for, that they 
have any Opinions of their own : Much 
leſs would he have reaſon to think, that 
they took thein upon the Examination 
of Arguments, and Appearance of ' Pro- 
bability. They are reſolved to ſtick to 
a Party, that Education or Intereſt has 
enghg<d them in ; and there, like the 
common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew their 
Courage and Warmth, as their Leaders 
dire, without ever examining, or lo 
much as knowing the: Cao they con- 
tend tor, 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. 


LL that can fall within the compaſs 
of Humane Underſtanding, being 
either, #77/7, 'The Nature of Things, their 
Relations, and their manner of Operati- 
on: Or, Secondly, - That which Man him- 
felt ought to do as a rational and volun- 
tary Agent, for the attainment of any End 
eſpecially Happineſs : + Or, Thirdly, The 
Yue and Means w _ the Knowledge 
of 
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of beth of theſe are attained and commu- 
nicated, TI think Sczexce may be propetly 
divided into theſe Three Sorts. 

Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, their 
Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, 
whether Marerial or Immaterial : This, in 
4 little more enlarged Senſe of the Word, 
I call $yuazy, or Natural Phileſephy, The end 
of this is bare Speculative Truth, and what- 
ſoever can afford the Mind or Man any ſuch, 
falls under this Branch : Whether it be God 
himſelf. Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of 
their Aﬀections, as Number, Fi igure, GC. 

Secondly, Vcnuttak, The Skill of right- 
applying our own Powers and Actions 
tor tlie attainment of Things good and 


uſeful. The moſt conſlide rable under this” 


Head, is Ethicks, which is the ſeeking out 
thoſe Rules and Meaſures of Humane Acti- 
ons, which lead to /Zappineſs, and ng Means 
to practiſe them. The end of this 1s not 

bare Speculation; but Right, and a Conduct 
{uitable thereto. 

Thirdly, Sngawrr, Or the Dotrine of 
Signs : "Fhe moſt uſual being Words, it is 
aptly enough termed Logzct : The 'Buſi- 
nes whereot is to conſider the Nature of 


$/gns, which the Mind makes ule of tor the 


Underſtanding of Things, or, conveying' 
irs Knowledge to others. "Things are repre- 
X 2 ſeated 
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_ ſented to the Mind by Ideas : and Mens I- 
geas are communicated to one another, by 
Articulate Sounds, or Words. The Confi- 
deration then of 7deas and Words, as the 
great Inſtruments of Knowledge makes no 
deſpicable part of their Contemplation, 
who would take a view of Humane Knows- 
ledge in the whole Extent of it. . 

This, ſeems to me the firſ# and moſt ge- 
eral, as well as natural Diviſion of the Ob- 
jets of our Underſtanding. For a Man 
can employ his Thoughts about nothing, 
but either the Contemplation of Things 
themſelves for the diſcovery of Truth, or 
about the 7hings in his own Power, which 
are his Actions, for the Attainment of his: 
vwn Ends ; or the Signs the Mind makes 
ule of, both in the one and the other, and 
the right ordcring of them, for its clearer 
Information. All which Three, viz. Things, 
as they arc in themſelves Knowable : Ac- 
o#s, as they depend on us in order to Hap- 
pineſs, and the right uſe of S7gxs, in or- 
to Knowledge, being Toto Cwzlo different,* 
they ſeemed. to me to be the Three great 
Provinces of the nte/eftual World whol- 
ly ſeparate, and diſtin& one from ano- 
ther. $4 
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